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_ The test tube 


as 


NN tells the Story. . 


Analysis made by Pittsburg Testing Lab- 





oratories proves Continental “18” better 


than Standard specifications 


Below is a recent analysis of Continental “18” .. . a bright- 
4 drying, scientifically prepared emulsion of wax and gums... 
which should be of interest to every school superintendent: 
.} now considering the problem of floor treatment and main- 
sie 2 tenance. The Pittsburg Testing Laboratories is the official 
testing laboratory for the linoleum manufacturers association. 


Compare, if you will, please, the analysis of Continental “18” 
with the standard specifications of the linoleum manufacturers 
association also given below. The test tube predicts important 
advantages for Continental “18” which practical use confirms. 


Continental ‘**1 gr 
is Water-Resisting 


Wet, muddy over-shoes .. . water 
splattered from drinking fountains 
- rain pouring through windows 
or doors carelessly flung open... 
will wreak havoc on a floor treat- 
ment that can’t stand water punish- 
ment. Particularly with ordinary 
bright-drying floor treatments 
this true. 







Comparative Laboratory Analysis 


Continental 
ee 18” 

17.58% 

0.29% 


none 


0.06% 


Standard 
Specifications 
less than 
more than 
more than 
more than 


Total Solids 
Insoluble in Alcohol 
Free Alkali 
Free Alkaline Salts 
Insoluble in Water 0.11% not more than 
Cold Water Solubility 8.0% not more than 20% 


Water Resistance (Standard Specifications)—Film shall not 
turn white, show any cloudiness or opacity, and its adhesion 
to the linoleum shall not be impaired. 


Water Resistance (Continental “18’?)—Film showed no cloudi- 
ness and its adhesion was very good. 


“a not 
is 
not 
not 


not 


12% 
3 


0 
15% 
23% 

1.00% 


Note, please, in the adjoining ana- 
lysis the extremely low cold water 
solubility of 8% for Continental 
“18” compared with a maximum 
of 20% allowed by the linoleum 
manufacturers association. This 
fact, plus other features in the 
formula, accounts for the unusual 
resistance to “water punishment” 
shown by Continental “18”. 


Make this Simple Test 
for Resistance to Water 





Apply Continental “18” and other 
bright-drying treatments to small 
strips of linoleum or any clean sur- 
face. Allow to dry and apply second 
coats. Allow to dry again. Then 
drop about a teaspoon of water on 





Because of the splendid showing made in the analysis of Con- 
tinental “18”, official approval of this product has already 
been extended by the Armstrong Cork Co., and other mem- 
bers of the association. Also tested and approved by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Ass’n., Stedman, U. S., and Wright 


each surface. 





Rubber Co., Tile-Tex Co., Oak Flooring Mfg. Ass’n. 


Most bright-drying treatments will 


ey ‘ 
turn white almost immediately, in- a . a 
dicating that such treatments will Bee Se Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
not stand up well under water a ae 
punishment. The Continental “18” — : oo ee 


a s 
: Brazil, Indiana 
treated surface, however, will be 
practically unaffected. Make your 


own test and be convinced. 





A GUARANTEED 
Made by the 


FLOOR TREATMENT 


Makers of 





Every school superintendent interested in the efficient 
and economical maintenance of floors should have a 
copy of “Floor Research.” Written by a nationally 
known floor consultant. Mail coupon for free copy. 


THIS *1 BOOK FREE 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation 
1871 National Avenue, Brazil, Indiana 


Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor 
Research.”” Also send me further details about 
TRI-C Floor Treatments and your FREE test offer. 
(Write name and address in margin below.) 
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HEATED: 


ECONOMY 


made possible by the 


JOHNSON 
DUAL SYSTEM of 


Temperature Control 


And JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTATS . . . . In SCHOOLS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, 
LODGE HALLS— almost every type of building—there is a time during the day or night 
when only a few rooms are occupied. JOHNSON DUAL HEAT CONTROL allows the heating 
of occupied rooms to suitable temperatures while unused sections of the building are maintained at a 
reduced temperature. 


There is an “ECONOMY TEMPERATURE” for every building, depending upon the location and 
extent of the structure, the type of construction, the kind of heating plant, and various other con- 


siderations. It is not economical to allow the temperature in the building to fall below that ECONOMY 
TEMPERATURE. 


Each JOHNSON DUAL THERMOSTAT is arranged to operate at either of two 
temperatures —a normal ‘‘occupancy” temperature and a reduced “economy” 
level . . . . All of the thermostats in the building are set to the reduced temper- 
ature at the close of periods of normal usage simply by the operation of a switch 
at a central location. By pushing a button on the thermostat in the room, the oc- 
cupant may restore that one room, and that room only, to operation at the normal 


temperature . . . . Or the DUAL THERMOSTATS may be connected in groups, 





so that various sections of the building may be operated separately. Even then, a single room may 


JOHNSON 


be cut from the group operation. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


oe 2. oe a ee Lege 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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ACCURACY DURABILITY 


Automatic 
Temperature Control 


for 


Heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning equipment. 


Hot water heaters. 


Shower baths, individual, 


group, gang, and zone. 


Phone or write our nearest branch 
office for estimate and complete in- 
formation (see your phone direct- 
ory). 


THE POWERS REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
















Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


Schoo! boards are discovering 
that the principal problem in heating and 
ventilating occupied classrooms is not the 
addition of heat but the removal of heat. 
Universal Duo-Luxe Units and Buckeye 
Heatovents function accordingly: they con- 
trol both the minimum temperature of the 
air stream, preventing drafts, and the 
maximum temperature, preventing overheat- 
i 1g—that is, they deliver Syncretized Air. 
They are. TODAY'S most economical unit 
ventilators; and as fast as State codes are 
revised to overcome the wasteful, unneces- 
sary heating and circulating of large 
quantities of outdoor air, these units can 
be quickly and cheaply modified to further 
save about two-thirds of the fuel now re- 
quired forventilating.Thus they are also TO- 
MORROW'S mosteconomical unit ventilators! 


























Get the complete story by writing 
to John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Buckeye Blower 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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LET'S ANALYZE 
YOUR CLEANING 
{#4 PROBLEMS 


oN ® 


K You know, of 
course, the num- 


ber and the importance 
of the cleaning opera- 
tions under your super- 
vision. But have you 
ever considered the value 
of spending an hour or 
so in a thorough discus- 
sion of your cleaning 
problems with a highly 
trained specialist? 


ol 


f IH] 1 ' 






M1) 





\\ 


This is part of the service which is yours without obligation. For Cleaning 
Headquarters will be glad to send into your office, at your request, a Service Repre- 
sentative who is competent to discuss your cleaning operations and point out methods 
which may be more satisfactory and economical. | 


Whether you are using Wyandotte or not, whether or not you ever use Wyan- 


dotte, this service is available to you. It costs you nothing and places you under 
no obligation. 





THE J. B. FORD CO., Wyandotte, Mich., Dept. H-71 


I'd like to have your Service Representative call. 


LL — 


ey School 











PRODUCTS 


Address — — 7 — 
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THE J':B:- FORD COMPANY 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath isa net- 
work of cold-drawn, zinc-coated (galvanized), 
copper-bearing steel wire, electrically welded, 
attached to a heavy, tough, fibrous backing. 
The wet plaster flows around the wire, and 
adheres firmly to the fibrous backing by its 
instant bonding action. The result is a solid 
plaster slab thoroughly reinforced against 
strains at all points. Pittsburgh Steeltex Plas- 
ter Lath has these 14 highly desirable features: 
| Simei «=«S ees 


copper-bearing steel 
wire fabric. 9 


2 Insulation. 
Vv finished plaster. 
3 Sound retarding. a/ 10 Minimizes cracking. “/ 
Automatic Carriesthe underwriters’. / 
4 back-plastering. VJ 1 1-hour fire rating. Vv 


5 ——_ 12 Instant bonding action../ 


6 Added security over one. / 13 Aids curing of plaster. / 


tion or plaster keys. 
7 Angle reinforcement at / 14 Sestnct bandied tath. / 


no added cost. 


Pilisburgh Steeliex 


Plaster Lath 


ness. 


Prevents lath marks a/ 
rom showing on 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. Union Trust Building « Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about: 


C) Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath C] Dealer’s Proposition 





Simple arithmetic proves the greater 
economy of the Evergreen Double 
Duty Towel. Double thick... with 
five to six times more absorption .. . 
greater wet strength . .. one Evergreen 
towel does the work of several ordinary 
towels. Not a claim but a fact... 
proven at school washstands... the 
only test that counts. Cross-creping 
gives the linen-like softness that a 
towel for children’s use should have. 
And for an equally economical lava- 
tory service use Evergreen Toilet 
Tissues. Highly absorbent, softer and 
safer, with no sharp edges or harsh 
surfaces, they meet every test for 
quality and satisfaction. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Manufacturers—Green Bay, Wis. 


0 DOUBLE DUTY TOWELS 


VEAGTEENL 


TOILET TISSUES 
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An exclusive Ever- 
green process impreg- 
nates Evergreen per- 
sonal-use papers with 
boric acid, the safe, 
efficient antiseptic .. . 
an added protection, 
yet you pay no more. 


the surety 
of safety 





Specify RUNDLE-SPENCE 


Drinking Fountains 





REPLACEMENTS 








The design and construction features of the R-S 
line assure you of sanitary, beautiful and practical 
oo fountains that are economical and service- 
able. 

Illustrated here is the Model No. 122 Wall 
Fountain. It is symmetrically designed, mechan- 
ically perfect and available in six colors to har- 
monize with any school interior. 

The advanced sanitary standards of this Rundle- 
Spence Model are evident in the angle stream 
non-squirting jet and the placing of the nozzle 
orifice above the bowl rim to prevent contamina- 
tion if drain clogs. 


There are many other wall and pedestal models 
in our complete line. Write for illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 No. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








7 _— 
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L-O-F Improved Quality Window Glass is used in so many 
schools and other public buildings because it is flatter, i 
brighter, clearer and gives more even reflections. Fine 
glass adds the final note that lifts a structure from the 
realms of the commonplace and makes it a distinctive and 
memorable creation of architectural design. Be sure that 
you are fully informed about L-O-F Improved Quality 
Window Glass before passing on the specifications for 
school buildings in your community. Ask your architect. 


The George Washington School 
in Lancaster, Penna. is glazed 
with L-O-F Double Strength" A” 
QUALITY WINDOW GLASS 


a ene EN Fe 


ee ee 


s 
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So 


Architect: Henry Y. Shaub; General Contractor: 


et LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SSLESE BI OUALITY GLASS 





ity Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate 
Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 
Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue 


Ridee Class Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 








YOU WILL 
( EQUIP YOUR 


For Old 


Schools or 


INSTITUTION WITH 





New, Large 


or Small ... 


Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 
with the 


THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 





THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small buildings. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, 2830 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 


“ 





The SOLAR SYSTEM of 
WASTE DISPOSAL will save 
you money. Now is the time 
to inquire into its features. Use 
the coupon for details. 







ot ep gene mares 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, Illino's 


Gentlemen: Please send us above plen. 
NAME 

SCHOOL_ 

ADDRESS. 


city____ STATE__ 
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In George Washington School 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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In this new modern educational 
center health-safe drinking water 
is assured through the use of Hal- 
sey Taylor Drinking Fountains. 
Practical automatic stream control 
guarantees a drinking mound uni- 
form in height and sanitary beyond oni a toe 
question. Write forthe facts about and No. 610 (pe- 
these most modern and safest of ‘ese! type) were 


all drinking fountains. wre ” 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. + WARREN, OHIO 


Say y 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


= — 
FIRST-YEAR 


ALGEBRA 

















more schools 


and colleges 
use A. PW. 


OnliwonTissue 


than any 


other made o 


It’s the standard for 
quality and sanitation. 
It's more economical. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 








Kingsbury & Wallace 


Here is a new algebra book which successfully 
combines all elements of teachability, compre- 
hensiveness, and student-interest which every 
algebra teacher has been seeking. It is that well- 
rounded text — not too conservative, nor too 
revolutionary—with such distinguishing features 
as will make it 100% adaptable to any high- 
school course. Its language, organization, review 
system, supplementary material, and modern 
tone all combine to make this the logical text 
for the progressive algebra class of 1933. Write 








Without obligation, write A.P.W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y., for samples and/or name of 
local distributor as near you as your telephone. 





Bruce — Milwaukee 


for prospectus or for an on-approval copy. 


Price $1.32 
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Try it on your 
ELEPHANT! 


The TUCKER’WAY all wood folding 
chairs are as strong as an ox and we believe 
will hold an elephant. On a recent test, we 
piled seven anvils, weighing 720 pounds, on 
a single chair, and it showed no signs of 
“fatigue.” (That’s all the anvils we could 
borrow.) 

This test demonstrated the strength and 
consequently the durability of these chairs, 
so when you purchase seats for classroom, 
lunchroom, or assembly use, you may expect 
years of service. Test any one of these chairs 
yourself, by throwing it down and treating 





it rough, and you will realize their ruggedness, and that they can 
stand the gaff of hard usage such as school furniture must do. 






Well Built-Won't Tilt 





These chairs are rigidly built so 
there are no annoying rattles or 
squeaks to disturb students or 
teachers. There is no metal to tear 
clothes or stockings, nor pinch the 
fingers. The TUCKER’WAY won't 
warp, can’t rust, and if left in the 
rain, won't turn white. They fold 


flat and stack as easily as pancakes. 
















To Open-To Close 


TUCKER’WAYS are easy to open and easy 
to close—with the foot. The large roomy seat 
makes them EASE-y to sit in. They are easy to 
“Tuck” away in a jiffy, and require but little 
storage space. 


These chairs are made in regular and juvenile 
sizes, in natural (Beech) finish. Also in a vari- 
ety of vivid colors—Orange, Jade Green, Chinese 
Red, French Blue. and Black or Walnut on 


special orders. Made singly or in sections. 


Send for Samples & Catalog! 


Send for a sample of either or both sizes and see 
for yourself the strength, comfort, and other features 
that make the TUCKER’WAY an ideal school chair. 
Samples may be returned or kept as part of order. 
(No free samples.) Detach the slip below and mail 
today for samples and catalog. 


Tucker Duck & RUBBER Co. 
Dept. E-18, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WAREHOUSES: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Houston, Texas; New Orleans, La.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Memphis, Tenn.; Denver, Colo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Tacoma, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Jacksonville, Fla.; St. Louis, Mo. 


~ 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 

Dept. E-18, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Send Sample (none free) of: 
( ) TUCKER’WAY 
( ) TUCKER’WAY Jr. (Juvenile Size) 
( ) 1933 Catalog 
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Sputtering matches make poor emergency 
lights for schools. Read how modern schools 
protect themselves from sudden darkness. 


ULL fifteen miles away a falling tree snaps a 
E power-line. Instantly your school lights flicker 
out. Seconds seem like minutes, minutes like hours, 
as peering eyes try to find the way in the sudden 
gloom. It may be nothing more than an inconven- 
ience, but danger may be lurking in that darkness. 


It is a situation that can be, and should be, entirely 
guarded against. Install an Exide Emergency Lighting 
Battery System. Then, if power fails, Exide Batteries 
take over the lighting job instantly and automatically. 

Power companies can’t help storms, accidents, 
and other such accidental causes of electric current 
interruption. But an Exide Emergency Lighting 
System is insurance that costs little, yet is vital to 
school safety. Priced now from $150 up. For com- 
plete information write direct to Exide. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
$150 up 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 





25 Prospect St. 








CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on | 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 








Chester, Pa. | 


oO. | 
| 
| 








old ones. 





ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. | 





JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois 


building specialists. 
Michigan 











CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 


Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, | 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and | 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 













ROBERT R.GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts | 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


At Your Service! 


This directory offers a definite service to 
the schoolman engaged in the planning of 
new school buildings or the renovation of 


The architects listed here are experts in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings. Years of experience and careful 
study have qualified them for the rdéle of 
trusted advisors and consultants. Their serv- 
ice has been thoroughly investigated and the 
acceptance of their advertising with THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
takes the form of an official stamp of ap- 
proval on their qualifications as _ school- 


When planning a new school building or 
addition, USE THIS DIRECTORY as your 
guide in selecting the service of an expert 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the mul- 
tiple problems involved in the planning and 
construction of a modern school plant. 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





Middletown, N.Y. | 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. I. A. 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


Specialist Educational Buildings 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N. Y 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Newark, New Jersey 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 


1249 North Franklin Place 





Knapp Heavy Duty 
HANGING MOULD 


For Classrooms and Corridors 


SPECIALLY designed for suspending 

heavy pictures, map cases, taxidermy 
exhibits, statuary, ete. One of many 
KNAPP METAL TRIM items particularly 
adapted to new or old school buildings. 
Also provides a convenient open race- 
way for bell wires, intercommunicating 
telephones and other low tension services. 


KNAPP BROTHERS 


Manufacturing Company 
605 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


| 
as | CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 
410 American Trust Building 


Milwaukee, Wis. Evansville, Ind. 


ESCO pay CHAINLINK 
PICKET WIRE 





‘ 


Pasa 


Faster automobiles . . . more conges- 
ted traffic . . . less play areas for 
children . . . these are the conditions 
that have prompted the_ increasing 
demands for school-yard Fencing. 
Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire 
Fences have proven their worth ten- 
fold in protection — in service — in 
the assurance that children are safe 
within their bounds. 





Literature and address of local 
Stewart office on request. 








The STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
Incorporate 


905 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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eudlons old type locks with the NEW 


moe AA |e 
COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS 


O away with the nuisance of 

lost keys, add greater security 
and make supervision easier by 
equipping your lockers with this 
fine new YALE LOCK. 


Designed for replacement of flat- 
key type locks on all makes of 
steel lockers. Operates with a 
dead bolt which is thrown by turn- 
ing the knob to locked position, 
automatically dispersing combi- 
nation. Available in either cad- 
mium or chromium finish. Built 
like a YALE Bank Lock—large 


dial, numbers easily read. 


These locks are furn'shed with 
or without master-key control. 


Combination may be changed 
without removing the lock from 
the door. 


Write to us for an estimate or other information. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 











CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
EVANS 


“Vanishing Door’ 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 


WARDROBE ]}| ;ullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
ae The ‘Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J 


arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 

Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 


in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "*M.’’ Send for your copy. 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


W.L. EVANS 


U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, 








| 


| 
| 




















SAVE MINUTES 


nd SCHOOL DOLLARS 
WILL GO FURTHER... 


Today’s school time is more valuable than 
ever before .... each minute saved and used 
to better advantage helps to reduce the 
teaching cost per pupil. 


International Electric Time .and Program 
Systems in hundreds of schools have proved 
their ability to turn wasted minutes into 
productive channels .... to make more time 
available for student development. 


Administrators, released from the tedious 
routines of schedule control and maintenance, 
may devote more time to constructive super- 
visory work. Class movement is accomplished 
in less time and without hurry or confusion. 


Clocks and bells in every classroom are 
kept automatically in agreement .... thus in- 
suring exact adherence to all schedules and 
preventing period over-lapping. 


These are but a few of the ways in which 
International Self-Regulating Time Equipment 
saves school minutes....and operating funds. 
An International representative 
in your vicinity will be glad to 
d tan Sean... give you full details and actual 


single system providing 424 demonstrations. 
acres of grounds and build- - 
ings with clocks that automat- 
ically maintain their own 
accuracy. 


International Electric Time is 
official time at the Century 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 





er tr. a 


; 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the Worid 
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Where Shall 


“You in your small corner and I 
We Buy? 


in mine,” has grown into a phil- 
osophy —a philosophy of good 
business procedure. 
The druggist is not a doctor and he declines to perform that 
service. He supplements the doctor’s service. 


William Feather gives voice to the same philosophy of business. ‘When | acquire an auto- 
mobile | want to deal with someone who is dependent for his livelihood on the buying and selling 
of automobiles .... The profit | pay the established, reliable and experienced dealer is small compared 
to the risk that would be incurred if | tried to negotiate a trade without his expert knowledge... . 
An analysis of business beginning with the cobbler and ending with the United States Steel Corporation 


will reveal a relationship involving this identical element of mutual benefit.” 


There are those who would advise on how schools should be run. Admittedly they do not 
have the background to match judgments with the professionally trained school executive or to instruct 


as adequately as the trained teacher. But they would invade the school executives’ domain. 


There are a few in the school administration field who would invade the commercial field and 
attempt to play a double role, who would organize group purchasing associations based upon artificial 
boundaries. This group purchasing is spasmodic of organization and short lived because there is no 


legitimate field of operation. 


The School Industry has its own particular field of operation. It has organizations whose functions 
are to buy and sell—and they have served the schools well. It has a wealth of background and experience 


in that field. The School Executive has a high place in the professional field of education. 


Any attempt for one to branch out into the field of the other is an attempt at new explorations, 
new experiments—experiments that may be interesting but costly. Greener pastures beyond are always 


alluring but usually deceptive. Unnatural units in group buying are one of these. 


The School Supplies and Equipment Distributor with his years of background in quantity and 
quality buying, and his set-up to serve each district locally, renders wholly unnecessary, wholly un- 


economical, any attempt at group purchasing based upon artificial boundaries. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


176 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 











F YOU come to the World’s Fair, and we 
sincerely hope you will because it’s most certainly 
worth while, we want you to use our offices as you 
would your own. 





i 
| 
\\ 
Lal 
Ce aailceal 











Use our stenographers for any letters you want 


\\ 
























— i! written, have your mail sent in our care, arrange your 
—e -_ business or personal appointments here, use our tele- 
- 
aie tt phones—and also, without responsibility on our part, 
emit: smal tt -—  wewill try to obtain hotel accommodations for you. 
4 
i Our location at Michigan Avenue near Roosevelt 
pCi 1 Road is the closest commercial structure to the main 
it entrance of the Fair grounds, and consequently we 
a Ht. r feel we can be of real and practical service to you. 
j ro 
i . . 
tT The Officers and Executives of 
tt HE RoyAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 
rT 
[|| | ee 
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STEEL STOOLS 
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HALL OF SCIENCE BUILDING “METAL FURNITURE SINCE ‘97 


“A Century of Progress” SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Neel 1130 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 

















) Hoilies that keep the Sun’s Glare > 
OUT But let all the light INI | 











cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to | the frame or asbestos fireproof type... your 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not stock ... or... if necessary... constructed 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 


Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let to specification in order to meet your par- 
the light IN. 


requirements can be taken care of from 
|= 





ticular needs . . . We will also be glad to 


Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, ers rit 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to quote you on portable bleach ... Write 


reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- us... No obligations. 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 


' 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 
Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other | 


ne Pee eae (ae Pioneers oes 
; Cae a | wir “¥ , | In the sectional portable 
. eres | ern a eee re | | building field are in a position at this time 
“ i. ah to serve you most economically ... Whether 
PROTEcT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that | it be a school building 8 Gye of 


window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 





Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. COR PORATION 
General Offices and Factory 
\ SESE =LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. | Santington, W. Vieuinte 
ROLLER SHADE Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century Eastern Sales Representative 
iS Patented Jan. 8, 1907 


Aug. 7, 1928 Spiceland « Dept. A.A » _ Indiana | Room 1013, Liberty Title & Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Western Electric Public Address System helps everyone to enjoy the 
game. An announcer’s play by play description—picked-up by a micro- 
phone—is amplified, distributed by loud speakers so all can hear. €, Public 
Address widens the hearing circle at outdoor concerts, plays, pageants, graduation exercises too. Clear, natural 
reproduction is assured by the name Western Electric—maker of Bell Telephones for over 50 years. This equip- 
ment draws the crowds—helps to pay for itself and for maintenance of athletic fields and teams. €, Inves- 


tigate Public Address now—so our engineers can plan and complete your installation before school re-opens. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ASBJ 733 | 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


| | > 
| Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- | 
gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. SG, 2 TJ 2 J 
| | J 
| | 
| | 
| 
; | 


NAME 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


ADDRESS 
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The Matter of 
Timely Anticipation 


The era of retrenchment and the slashing 
of school costs has about spent itself. The 
bottom has been reached. In the school field 
a reduced tax income has found expression 
in a revised budget. The salary schedules 
and the supply items have been cut. Capi- 


tal asset outlays have been suspended al- 
together. 


The latter statement means that the plan- 
ning and construction of new school build- 
ings has been deferred to a time when con- 
ditions are more favorable. That time will 
shortly arrive when property values are re- 
stored, when rental rates are normal again, 
and the taxes are being paid. And that’s that. 


But what is going on in the meantime? 
Is school population a matter of growth or 
decline? Some countries in Europe esti- 
mated, owing to the low birth rate during 
the world war, that five years later school 
attendance would be materially reduced. 
They were right. That same reasoning, how- 
ever, did not hold in our own country. Wars 
and industrial depressions are both bad. But 
they are not the same. The one reduces pop- 
ulation, the other does not. 


Here and there we note that the schools 
are crowded. Last year schoolhouse construc- 
tion had already declined. This year there 
has been a further suspension in building 
operations. The cry for more schoolhousing 
is already heard and will gradually become 
more pronounced. 


Babson, the economist, says real-estate 
values are rapidly coming back. If this be 
true, and we believe it is, then taxation will 
once more become stable and dependable. 
And that means a look ahead on the school- 
house question. Allow the children to crowd 
a little longer, but be prepared to act when 
the break of a brighter day comes. Every 
school child is entitled to ample space in a 
schoolhouse suited to his educational needs. 


Tue Epiror. 


invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ 
copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


Editorial Materiai—Manuscripts and photographs aes on school administration, superin- 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada, $3.50. In for- tendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicit 


and will be paid for upon publics- 


eign countries, $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; more than three tion. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps 


months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication Office in 


for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases contain the name and 
address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


4 Th tents of this i listed in the Education Index. Member, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
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i 
To Choose Electric 
Time Equipment 


THERE IS TOO MUCH AT STAKE 
Neither Is It Wise to Put Too Much Stress on Price 








Certainly a product which has been brought to its present high degree of perfection 
through the painstaking research and experience of nearly half a century — with thousands 
of satisfactory installations for reference—should be given the most careful consideration. 


This is exactly the position which “Standard” Electric Time Equipment occupies today. 


Its reliability, perfection and value is so obvious that discriminating school officials and 
architects everywhere give it preference and endorsement. 


Make sure that your next school will secure this unexcelled equipment with the thor- 


oughly perfected electrical and mechanical features which are an inherent part of all 
“Standard” Electric Products. 


An excellently designed centralized school of New York State. 





Centralized School, Greenville, N. Y., J. Russell White, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 


Equipped with “Standard” Electric Clock and Program Bell System, Closed Circuit Super- 
vised Fire Alarm System, complete Intercommunicating Telephone Service, and Laboratory 
Voltage Distribution Panels. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA, 903 Williams Mill Road, N.E. BOSTON, 10 High Street COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. KANSAS CITY,MO., Mutual Bldgs. PHILADELPHIA, Architects Bidg. 

BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bids. BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bldgs. SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave.,So. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church &%. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th Street 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOLS MUST BE UPHELD! 
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To the Members of the Department of 
Superintendence: Open Letter Number Three 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


President Rosier of the National Education 
Association, and retiring President Potter of 
the Department of Superintendence realized 
that the national situation in public education 
was so serious that it demanded immediate and 
joint attention. For this reason they appointed 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education. Its members are John K. Norton, 
chairman, Teachers College, Columbia; Mrs. 
Blanche Preble, Chicago public schools, pres- 
ident of the Classroom Teachers Association; 
Herbert S. Weet, A. L. Threlkeld, and David 
E. Weglein, superintendents of schools at 
Rochester, Denver, and Baltimore, respectively ; 
J. B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan; and Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent, Virginia. Dr. Carr, re- 
search director of the N.E.A., and S. D. Shank- 
land, secretary of the Department of Super- 
- intendence, are ex officio members. 

It is difficult to see how a better balanced 
Commission could have been selected. They 
have worked continuously since their appoint- 
ment on a program designed to stimulate in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, our national edu- 
cational crisis. 2 

The Commission has held conferences in 
Kansas City, Chicago, Atlanta, and Cincinnati. 
To these conferences were invited men from the 
surrounding territory. In general the program 
consisted of an exhibit of effective publicity 
material, reports from the delegates, discus- 
sions, and the formulation of a report. This in- 
terchanging of experiences was most valuable 
because those in attendance carried the story 
of the conditions as disclosed at the conference 
to a larger group who could not attend. 

I attended the Chicago and Cincinnati con- 
ferences and came away convinced that the 
Commission has undertaken a most valuable 
piece of work. 

In addition to these conferences the Com- 
mission has a radio program with which you 
mav be familiar. Speeches have been made by 
such men as Dr. Strayer, Dr. Frank, Senator 
Capper, Stuart Chase, Professor Frankfurter, 
Hon. Bainbridge Colby, Secretary Ickes, Mr. 
Filene, and many other well-known and illus- 
trious men. The effect of these broadcasts is 
difficult to estimate, but in total it will be great. 
They will be continued. 

Not content with radio programs and re- 
gional conferences, the Commission has pre- 
pared and has under way a series of publica- 
tions which are very fruitful. The last issue of 


the Secondary School Principals Bulletin No. 
46 is a case in point. “The Schools and the De- 
pression — A State by State Review” is an ex- 
cellent summary of conditions in the public 
schools of the United States. It was issued in 
May, 1933, and is valuable in that it enables 
every superintendent to have accurate and 
timely information on national educational 
conditions. 

On the evening of July 3, in connection with 
the N.E.A. at Chicago, a monster mass meeting 
will be held in the Shrine Temple. It will be 
addressed by Governor McNutt of Indiana and 
President Glenn Frank of Wisconsin. 

From July 30 to August 11 this year a con- 
ference will be held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, attended by economists and schoolmen of 
high and low degree for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing our national situation and suggesting 
remedies therefor. 

Needless to say the members of the Com- 
mission and the 475 advisory members do not 
receive a cent of extra compensation. They are 
doing yeoman service for our public schools. 


By next fall we may look for the greatest and’ 


most intelligently planned offensive that or- 
ganized public education has ever launched. 

At last we have developed a natiohal educa- 
tional consciousness. We have learned that, in 
education as in banking, no community lives 
unto itself. If our educational system breaks 
down — whether that breakdown occurs in re- 
mote and obscure places or in large cities — it 
is a matter of concern to every community and 
every state. 

When we speak of the Commission as “‘fight- 
ing” for education, we speak in metaphor. 
They are not fighting for themselves, nor for 
us, but for the children of this depression. 

If you are interested in detailed information 
about the work of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, write to Secretary 
Shankland at Washington. He can send you a 
great deal of helpful material. 

The work of this Commission is an important 
— perhaps the most important — result of our 
desire to have the Department of Superintend- 
ence render “year-round” service to its mem- 
bers. Chairman Norton and his associates are 
doing a great job and we are very grateful to 
them. 

Yours faithfully, 
Paut C. STETSON, 
President 
June 1, 1933 


REDUCING Electricity Costs in Schools 


H. H. Linn, Business Manager, Public Schools, Muskegon, Michigan 


(Concluded from June) 


Reducing Electric Rates 


Since the amount of electric bills depends on 
the rates charged for energy consumed, efforts 
should be made to secure the lowest possible 
rates for the schools. While many schools now 
receive the benefit of the lowest rates to which 
they are tntitled, there are many places where 
further adjustments in the rate structure may 
be made to the advantage of taxpayers. The 
following suggestions are offered to indicate the 
possibilities of securing lower rates: 

A. As a general rule, the electric rates for 
power and heating appliances are lower than 
the rates charged for lighting purposes. There- 


fore, separate motors should be provided to 
measure the consumption of electricity at the 
different rates, where this arrangement results 
in a saving for the schools. 

When separate motors are provided, the lines 
and connections should be checked to make 
sure that the hook-up is proper. The school 
officials of a large southern city informed the 
writer that the power lines in one of their high- 
school buildings had been connected with the 
light meter by mistake, so that over a period 
of several years, the schools had paid out more 
than $5,000 in excess of the actual charge. 
After the error was discovered, an adjustment 
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was made so that the schools recovered a part 
of this loss. 

B. In some places where the rates are placed 
on a sliding scale, based on consumption, there 
is a possibility that meters may be consolidated 
so that lower-rate schedules may be reduced. 
It is possible that the power companies may 
be persuaded to consider readings from several 
different meters as coming from a single point, 
thus effecting a saving for the schools. 

C. If the connected electrical load is used 
as the basis for making charges, lower rates 
may be secured if the connected load is reduced. 
This may be done in several ways as follows: 

1. The size of lamps may be reduced. 

2. The number of lamps may be reduced by 
removing them from attics, tunnels, and other 
areas that are rarely used. In some cases, a 
number of lamps may be taken out of the 
stage footlights and border lights, as these add 
sharply to the connected load. 

3. Arrangements may be made with the 
power companies to cancel certain motors 
during seasons of the year when they are not 
in use, This applies especially to motors con- 
nected with the ventilating or heating systems. 

4. Arrangements may be made with the pow- 
er companies to cancel some of the duplicate 
motors. For example, if the heating plant con- 
sists of two boilers, each equipped with an elec- 
tric stoker, but only one boiler used at one 
time, only one motor should be considered as 
being hooked up in determining the connected 
load. 

5. Motors that are not used should be cut 
off from the line so that they will not be con- 
sidered a part of the load. 

D. In many places, different electric rates 
are established to meet varying conditions. 
School officials should become acquainted with 
the different schedules and should accept those 
that offer the greatest savings. For example, 
one power rate may charge 5 cents per kw. hr. 
(kilowatt hour) for all electricity consumed by 
a motor, while another rate makes a base charge 
of $20 annually per h.p. (horse power) load, 
with an additional 2 cents per kw. hr. con- 
sumed. In this case, if the motor runs a great 
part of the time, the second rate may be cheaper 
than the first rate. If the motor is used only 
part time, the first rate may be the more 
economical. 

E. If the rates are based on a demand curve 
us measured by a demand meter, savings may 
be effected by regulating the plant needs so 
that peak-demand loads are lowered. 

F. It may be possible in some cases to 
secure lower rates by applying to the power 
companies for reductions. If it appears that a 
reduction is justified and the power companies 
do not meet the demands, further relief may 
be sought from the State Utilities Commission. 
A study of the development and growth of some 
public utilities, with their intricate organiza- 
tion and interrelated companies, leads one to 
suspect that in some instances the consumers 
have been compelled to pay excessive and un- 
fair rates for the benefit of the utility-company 
officials and stock holders. 


School-Owned Power Plants 


Under certain conditions, a school-owned 
power plant may prove an economical invest- 
ment, especially if the school uses a large 
amount of electricity at a single point, and if 
the rate charged by the utility company is 
rather high.* Several schools in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, are equipped with power plants 
which, according to William W. Bradfield, en- 
gineer for the board of education, generate 
power at approximately one half the cost per 
kw. hr. charged by the‘local power company. 





4A more detailed discussion of this subject may be found in 
Linn, H. H., ‘‘Reducing Electricity Costs for Public Schools,” 
The American School and University, 1931-32, pp. 173-5. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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The Economic Crisis and State-Supported Education 


H. A. Ferrin, Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Illinois 


Even the casual observer is aware that 
schools throughout the nation are reported as 
having the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
standards comparable with those of three or 
four years ago. 

The administrators of schools and members 
of boards of education are keenly aware of the 
many difficulties faced by the schools during the 
past few years. The general social-economic 
breakdown has produced situations in many 
sections of our country which have resulted in 
the serious curtailment of financial school 
support. 

Concurrent with necessary curtailment in 
school expenditures, there has been an ever- 
increasing stream of pupils seeking admission 
to the schools. The problem resolves itself into 
not only curtailing costs of maintaining schools 
but of caring for the increased number of pupils. 

State-supported schools have been advocated 
as superior to purely local, or combined local 
and state-supported schools. The value of this 
contention may be ascertained from the angle 
of financial support by considering the school 
systems of such states as Delaware and North 
Carolina. Both of these states have been referred 
to in lectures, books, and magazine articles — 
to say nothing of educational studies — as 
approaching the perfect method of school 
support. A consideration of present conditions 
in these states may be enlightening. 


The Delaware Plan’ 


Inquiry among the state school officials of 
Delaware has brought information that the 
state salary scale for teachers has not been re- 
duced, but districts have been requested to 
curtail expenditures and to return unspent 
funds to the state school fund, that sick leave 
for teachers has been abolished, and that 
salaries of janitors have been reduced. 

Two things are evident from the foregoing 
report. First, the request for strict economy is 
definite proof that the economic distress of the 
times is being felt to some extent. Second, the 
fact that teachers’ salaries have not been cut, 
according to state scale, is indicative of the 
power of such a state plan to maintain essential 
standards long after many other schools have 
found it necessary to curtail the salaries of 
teachers by 10 to 30 per cent. 

What method of school financing is used by 
Delaware? The answer to this question may 
reveal the particular points of strength in a 
plan which maintains standards for schools so 
well in these turbulent times. 

The public schools of Delaware are operated 
as a State unit under the direction of the state 
board of education and the state superintendent 
of public instruction. There is provision for the 
city of Wilmington and thirteen other relatively 
independent city districts known as special 
districts. 

Support of schools is placed on a state basis. 
Equalization is thus secured throughout the 
state. There is a provision, however, that each 
district may, upon local popular-vote approval, 
levy a local tax to supplement expenditures on 
a state basis. It is significant to notice that, 
except Wilmington, until recently no district 
found it necessary to levy such a local tax. At 
present three of the thirteen special districts 
are making small local levies. 


Sources of Delaware Funds 


The funds for state school support are pro- 
vided through legislative appropriation. The 
amount appropriated was increased from $3,- 


1Details read and checked by H. V. Holloway, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 


250,000 for 1930-31, to $3,612,000 for 1932- 
33. Such appropriations made by the legislature 
are from funds, the sources of which are “ear- 
marked” for schools. The sources of school 
funds are three in number; (1) personal income 
tax, (2) franchise tax, and (3) income derived 
from the state school fund. Legislative appro- 
priations are limited to income from the fore- 
going sources. 

Within the limits of the appropriation, the 
state treasurer pays out school money, advanc- 
ing sums from general funds in case of defi- 
ciency in school revenues received to date. 

The basis of disbursing school support is the 
net pupil enrollment. For pupils in grades seven 
to nine an allotment of $82.50 per pupil is 
made; and for pupils in grades ten to twelve, 
an allotment of $90 is made. After making 
deductions for the foregoing classes, the re- 
mainder of the appropriation is prorated accord- 
ing to the net pupil enrollment in grades one 
to six. The per pupil distribution for these 
grades was $68.02(5) for 1931-32 and $65.66 
(2) for 1932-33. 

It is interesting to notice that the use of the 
budget system in Delaware is limited wholly 
to determining the total amount of school appro- 
priation to be asked of the general assembly. 
Distribution entirely disregards budget findings, 
using the net pupil-enrollment method as pre- 
viously stated. 

Although it is the purpose of this article to 
set forth conditions as they actually exist, one 
cannot avoid pointing out the great opportunity 
which the approved budgets offer, should the 
state choose to support schools according to 
such predetermined needs rather than to digress 
to the extent of using the net-enrollment-dis- 
tribution method. Surely the science of school 
support lies in the full budget method, even 
though certain or all budget items may have to 
be scaled to state standards in terms of the 
appropriation. 

Despite the deviation from full budget prac- 
tice, the Delaware plan furnishes an example 
o{ the operation of a state-supported school 
system which seems to be weathering the 
present economic depression. 


The North Carolina Method? 


The public schools of North Carolina are 
operated under a plan approaching closely that 
oi full state support according to state stand- 
ards. 

The state superintendent of public instruction 
is a publicly elected state officer. There is an 
ex officio state board of education, functioning 
nominally and consisting of state officers, gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer, attorney general, and auditor. The 
state board of equalization exercises important 
powers with reference to all fiscal school 
matters. The county board of education, which 
has direct charge of schools of the county, 
initiates and directs expenditures, subject to 
approval of the budget by the state board of 
equalization. District school trustees function 
in setting up levies for additional expenses, in 
excess of the state standard costs, for those 
districts voting favorably for higher standards 
than those supported by the state program. 

The constitutional public school of North 
Carolina is fully state-supported, according to 
state standards. This constitutional school, how- 
ever, is limited to a six months’ term. There 
is provision for an extended eight months’ 
school which is dually supported by the state 


2Read and details checked by A. T. Allen, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
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and the school districts electing to maintain the 
extended term. 

The six months’ term is financed by state 
funds appropriated by the legislature. This 
appropriation for 1931-32 and 1932-33 was 
16,500,000 for each year. The source of state 
funds are: (a) inheritance tax, (0) license fees, 
(c) franchise tax, (d) income tax, and (e) a 
15-cent property tax. 

The state support of the six months’ term is 
allotted through budgets, submitted by the 
county boards of education, and approved by 
the state superintendent in accordance with 
state schedules. The budgets of special charter 
districts are submitted to the county board and 
become a part of the county budget. This plan 
equalizes the support of all six months’ schools 
up to the state standard. However, with the 
approval of the board of county commissioners 
and the state board of education, the county 
board may levy local taxes to support schools 
ef higher standard than that provided by the 
state. Furthermore, under similar approval, 
each district may increase any item or items. 
This is true for both the regular and the 
extended terms. 


The Additional Term 


The extended term for any district school 
provides for an additional two months, thus 
furnishing an eight months’ school. Under the 
original law, equalized local district laws pro- 
vided support for the extended term, when such 
taxes were authorized by local popular vote. 
Although the state support of schools is limited 
by the constitution of the state to the support 
of the six months’ school, the legislature pro- 
vided a tax reduction fund of $1,500,000 to 
reduce the local tax for the support of the 
extended two months of school. The foregoing 
sum is disbursed upon the basis of (1) ability 
to pay and (2) adjustment so that the cost 
according to state standards is borne about one 
half by the state and one half by the district. 

The method of providing a uniform tax rate 
for each district in the state conducting an 
extended-term school is unique. The state board 
of equalization determines the value of all tax- 
able property in each and all school districts 
maintaining the additional two months of 
school. The board further determines the cost 
of operating the extended term in each and all 
of the districts. The amount of the state appro- 
priation for tax reduction is deducted, and the 
remainder is the net amount to be raised by 
taxation in all of the districts with extended 
terms. The uniform rate to be levied is then 
determined and certified to the tax-levying 
authorities in each county maintaining extended- 
term schools. The difference between the yield 
per district and the predetermined cost is the 
amount any given extended-term district is 
entitled to receive from the state tax-reduction 
fund, but the costs of the extended term in any 
district shall not exceed the pro rata costs of 
the six months’ constitutional term. 

The number of teachers allowed state salary 
costs shall not be in excess of 1 teacher to 35 
pupils in average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary schools during the previous year, and 1 
teacher for 25 pupils in high schools. A definite 
schedule is provided to meet conditions varying 
from a one-teacher school to a multiple-teacher 
school. The state board of equalization may 
allow one or more additional teachers in any 
county when, in the opinion of the board, the 
county, on account of natural barriers of in- 
accessible roads or other legitimate reasons, has 
been unable to complete its reorganization of 
schools. The board may withhold funds from 
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any school or schools which should be consoli- 
dated. Furthermore, quite extensive powers of 
adjustment and adaptation are granted the 
state board of equalization. 

Transportation of pupils is included in school 
costs. The state board, which really means the 
state superintendent of public instruction, is 
directed to make state-wide studies of trans- 
portation needs and practices, to formulate rules 
and regulations which will lead to economic, 
efficient, and safe transportation of pupils. The 
flexibility of powers granted to the state board 
is further illustrated by this legislative act. 


Success of the Plan 
The North Carolina method has been effec- 
tive in supporting the six months’ school term 
during the biennium, 1931-32 and 1932-33. 
This is no doubt due, in part, to the fact that 
the plan was inaugurated by the 1931 legis- 
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cifficulty many times over by the way and 
manner in which the extended term is organ- 
ized, financed, and operated. Under this plan, 
in making its budget every district must make 
an allowance for a little balance which makes 
it necessary to levy on the whole a greater 
amount of taxes than would be necessary if all 
the funds were thrown into one lump sum.’”* 

In discussing the plan further, he writes: 
“Instead of providing a uniform system on such 
a basis, we came out with a spotted system — 
six, seven, eight, nine months — depending upon 
the attitude and ability of the community in 
which the child lives. . . . I am convinced that 
the adequacy of our schools in the future is 
largely dependent upon a perpetual divorce from 
the entangling alliances which we have come 
through, a divorce which we now enjoy so far 
as the six months’ school term on state’s stand- 
ards of cost is concerned.”° 





July, 1933 


can be modified so as to maintain equivalent 
educational conditions in all parts of the state. 
On the other hand, time alone will tell whether 
the very existence of such possibilities will 


result in superior or inferior school conditions 
as a whole. 


Principles of State School Support 


It will be recalled that Delaware uses the 
district (county) budget plan of arriving at the 
amount which the state board requests from 
legislative appropriation, but that she dis- 
tributes the funds on a school-census basis. 
North Carolina provides for full state support 
of the six months’ term with a separate plan 
for a longer term. Thus, it appears that there 
is little in common between the plans of school 
support for the two states, other than the 
attempt to place the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the public schools squarely on the state, 





CRACKING THE WHIP—By Homer Winslow 


A characteristic bit of American rural life in the middle of the nineteenth century is preserved in this fine painting by one of America’s greatest 


artists. The little red schoolhouse with its back to the green of the hillside, 


the hearty play of the barefoot boys, the more sedate groups of girls in 


the middle distance, all tell a story of simple life and simple education that has given way to a completer and better organized rural education. 
The picture is reproduced by courtesy of the Youngstown, Ohio, Art Museum. 


lature at a time when the difficulties of the 
depression were clearly discernible. It should 
be clearly understood that many rather radical 
provisions were included in the initial financial 
aspects of the plan. For example, the new salary 
schedule for county superintendents was a re- 
duction in most instances; high-school princi- 
pals were generally eliminated by raising the 
number of teachers for a full-time principal 
from 20 to 50; similarly, the number of allotted 
teachers to one principal in a school system was 
raised from 20 to 40; salaries of teachers were 
reduced where average daily attendance was 
slightly lower than the state standard; the 
state board was empowered to reduce all salaries 
by a flat percentage, not to exceed 10 per cent; 
and teachers’ salary increments were elim- 
inated.* 

However serious the foregoing limitations, 
the fact remains that the plan for state support 
of the six months’ term has functioned uni- 
formly in the past two turbulent years. Not so 
much can be said for the operation of the plan 
oi supporting the two months’ extended term. 
Indeed, the state superintendent in comment- 
ing on the situation writes: “The administration 
of the total school system, especially with 
respect to the extended term, is increased in 





3Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of North Carolina for the Scholastic Years 1930-31 and 1931- 
32, Part I, Summary and Recommendations, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


In commenting further upon the plan and its 
results, the state superintendent says: “It is 
pretty generally agreed among people who have 
given it attention that a six months’ term is not 
sufficient to meet the educational needs of the 
children of the state in a civilization such as we 
are trying to build.”® 

Convincingly, the consolidated eight months’ 
term is proposed and factually supported as the 
needed legal provision for future state-supported 
schools. When the support for this eight months’ 
term is placed upon a state basis, as opposed 
to the present local basis for two months, North 
Carolina will be well out in front as a leader in 
the support of its public-school program. 


State Support and Equal Minimum 
Opportunities 

The idea of state support for a minimum- 
standard school program is generally accepted 
as the best method of insuring equal opportu- 
nities to the school-age generation. From the 
foregoing facts it appears that in Delaware and 
North Carolina the basic plan has succeeded 
under such difficult conditions as the past few 
years have presented. 

Perhaps one of the factors of greatest signi- 
ficance in the method employed lies in the 
flexibility with which uniform state standards 

‘Ibid., p. 14. 


SIbid., p. 15. 
Op. cit., p. 15. 





which, of course, is a fundamental factor. 

Perhaps the methods of disbursing state 
funds for the support of schools will continue 
to go through various stages of experimenta- 
tion, but it may be pertinent to the present 
consideration to point out that the principle of 
school support now in general favor is the allot- 
ment of a set guaranteed amount for each 
teaching unit. 

Although neither of the support plans illus- 
trated in this presentation may be said to in- 
clude this principle, yet the North Carolina 
method for the six months’ term approaches 
it closely through its budget-support idea. In- 
deed, the budget-support idea ranks very high. 
It would seem also, that Delaware has the nec- 
essary organization to pay according to budg- 
ets, rather than to revert to some census plan, 
for actual disbursement of funds after they have 
been ascertained by the budget method. 

Neither plan illustrates the newer principle so 
pointedly as the plans for state school support 
in New York, Utah, and Missouri, but both 
Delaware and North Carolina utilize plans 
which place the support of public schools 
squarely upon the state and are, therefore, of 
extreme importance in any consideration of 
plans that withstand unusual economic diffi- 
culties, without breaking down the maintenance 
of schools in any part of the state. 
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PROMOTION of Pupils in Elementary Schools —I 


Henry J. Otto, Northwestern University 


In spite of the large amount of educational 
research which has been done, the question of 
pupil promotion remains in a relatively chaotic, 
confused, and unsolved condition. One needs 
but to scan any one of a number of recent in- 
vestigations to become convinced of the fact 
that there are today in American elementary 
schools no generally accepted policies or prac- 
tices regarding the promotion of pupils. The 
beliefs of administrators regarding the policies 
which should govern pupil promotion range 
from rigid application in each grade of high 
subject-matter standards of achievement to 100- 
per-cent promotion and the thought that failure 
and nonpromotion for any child in any grade 
are tragic experiences and should not be 
tolerated. The criteria on the basis of which it 
is decided whether a pupil shall or shall not be 
promoted to the next higher grade at the end 
of the semester or year vary from subjective 
ratings of deportment and effort to objective 
measures of academic achievements and mental 
abilities. In one of the recent studies referred to 
above, 17 different criteria or bases for pro- 
motion were reported. These measures are 
applied, singly or in combination, in 122 differ- 
ent arrangements. If the relative weights given 
to each of the measures differs materially from 
school to school, the number of different pro- 
motion plans actually in operation might well 
be approximated in the neighborhood of 200. 
This situation prevails in spite of the fact that 
there is probably no single aspect of the organ- 
ization of graded elementary schools which con- 
tinuously confronts teachers and administrators 
in a more baffling manner than that of pro- 
motions; and, in spite of the fact that each 
school system is struggling with the problem 
and attempting to find the best possible solu- 
tion. It is the purpose of this article to analyze 
various aspects of the promotion problem and 
to make certain recommendations. 


Complexity of the Promotional Problem 


The whole problem of promotion is extremely 
complex and has intimate relationships with so 
many phases of the organization and the admin- 
istration of the school that it is difficult to dis- 
cuss it apart from its related setting. It is like- 
wise difficult to isolate for discussion any partic- 
ular aspect of promotion. The promotional prac- 
tices of a given school are inextricably asso- 
ciated with the plans followed in the classifica- 
tion of pupils, the organization, content, and 
method of administration of the course of study, 
the size of classes, the instructional load of 
teachers, the organization of the program for 
instruction, methods of teaching, the types and 
amounts of remedial teaching that can be given, 
as well as other items that might be named. 

A concrete example may illustrate further the 
complexity of the problem under consideration. 
Whether a fourth-grade child shall be promoted 
to grade five or retained in grade four will 
depend, not only upon the level of his own edu- 
cational development, but also upon the gen- 
eral academic status of the other members of 
his class or other classes with whom he would 
become associated. If ability grouping and 
differentiated curricula prevail in the school the 
question of promotion assumes new angles. Per- 
haps the child would be better adjusted if 
shifted to a group of lower ability or of higher 
ability, as the case may be. Perhaps the fourth- 
grade teacher may wish to consider such factors 





1Ninth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence (1931), pp. 
17-78. Henry J. Otto, Current Practices in the Organization of 
Elementary Schools, Northwestern University Contributions to 
Education, School of Education Series, No. 5 (1932), Chap. VI. 
Henry J. Otto, ‘‘Administrative Control of Pupil Promotion in 
Elementary Schools,’’ Educational Trends, 11 (January, 1933), 
pp. 28-33. 


as the age and maturity of the child as com- 
pared to the general age status of the children 
in the various grades, the number of teachers 
to which the child will be responsible if the in- 
structional program is departmentalized, and 
the extent to which the teaching procedures of 
the receiving teacher provide for individual 
differences and remedial instruction. Of the 
many factors that the teacher might consider, 
the ones that are likely to bear the largest in- 
fluence in forming her decision regarding the 
disposition of the particular case are the ones 
which relate to the administrative policies and 
practices in the school, many of which would 
not be thought of as being intimately related 
to the question of promotion. It is hoped that 
these relationships may be brought out more 
fully in the subsequent discussion. Even though 
the problem of promotion has been isolated here 
for special treatment, the reader should bear in 
mind that in actual practice it cannot be sepa- 
rated easily from other aspects of organization 
and administration with which it is intimately 
associated. 


Current Promotion Practices 


Aside from the relationships which pro- 
motional policies have to other aspects of admin- 
istration, the question of promotion itself has 
many integral phases. Among these are the time 
interval between promotion periods, the bases 
for promotion, promotion standards, trial pro- 
motions, the purposes and values of failure, and 
reports to parents. Each of these, and perhaps 
certain others, are taken into consideration by 
nearly all public schools in the formulation of 
their policies and in the application of current 
promotional practices. For clarity of discussion 
and analysis, each of these phases of the pro- 
motion problem has been selected for separate 
treatment, followed by a generalized, codrdinat- 
ing summary statement. 


Promotion Periods 


For nearly a quarter of a century after the 
grading of elementary schools in the United 
States took place, the pupils were promoted but 
once each year. This meant that a pupil com- 
pleted a grade each year unless he failed to do 
satisfactory work, in which case he was required 
to repeat the work of a whole year.” The rigid 
standards and formalized procedures which ac- 
companied the development of the graded school 
with its annual promotions soon created much 
dissatisfaction and various attempts were made 
to correct the evils in the then existing graded 
system. The early attempts at reorganization 
were characterized chiefly by changes in the 
length of time between promotion periods. St. 
Louis, under the leadership of W. T. Harris, 
began a quarterly (at 10-week intervals) pro- 
motion plan as early as 1862, although it was 
not adopted on a city-wide basis until 1872. 
Other cities shifted to a semiannual plan in 
which promotions are made in the middle and 
at the end of a 9- or 10-month school year. Each 
grade is usually divided into two sections, B to 
designate the first half of the grade, and A the 
second, or advanced half. 

At the present time, with reference to pro- 
motion periods, school systems may be classified 
roughly into two groups; namely, those which 
have annual promotions and those which pro- 
mote semiannually. Semiannual promotions pre- 
vail’in nearly 80 per cent of the cities with a 





2“Qne method of administration places the several grades, as 
it were, in a series of rooms adjoining, but separated by a wall 
in which is a closed door. Once a year the door is opened for 
the passage of those who are provided with cards bearing the 
requisite percentage mark, and then closed for another year.” 
J. L. Pickard, School Supervision (D. Appleton and Co., 1890), 
p. 91. 
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population of 30,000 or more, while the smaller 
cities prefer the annual plan. Data gathered 
by the Department of Superintendence in 1931 
from 555 school systems show that within the 
preceding ten years 51 cities had changed from 
the semiannual to the annual promotion plan, 
and that 68 had changed from the annual to 
the semiannual.’ At the time of the study there 
were 41 school systems contemplating a change 
in promotion plan; 26, or 63 per cent, of them 
were planning to change from the semiannual 
to the annual, 10, or 25 per cent, from the 
annual to the semiannual, while 5 systems, or 
12 per cent, were planning to promote pupils 
at any time during the year — 3 of the latter 5 
seemed in favor of quarterly promotions. 

The above data seem to suggest an uncertain 
status regarding promotion periods and a lack 
of agreement as to the most desirable plan to 
adopt if a change is contemplated. The Com- 
mittee on Articulation of the Department of 
Superintendence gathered statements from 555 
superintendents of schools regarding the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the promotion plans 
then operative in their schools. The interested 
reader will profit from a critical analysis of the 
arguments pro and con, which have been 
recorded for the two major promotion periods 
prevailing in public schgols today. A careful 
comparison will show that for every advantage 
of the semiannual plan there is at least one 
corresponding item which has been listed as a 
disadvantage of the annual plan; and for every 
disadvantage of the semiannual plan there is at 
least one corresponding item recorded as an 
advantage of annual promotions. So far as argu- 
ments are concerned, the contest seems to end 
in a draw. The statements recorded above are 
the opinions of practical school administrators 
and should be given due consideration as the 
reactions and the experiences of persons who 
are endeavoring to solve in a practical school 
situation a difficult problem which is confront- 
ing them, but one must remember that research 
in this field has been limited and that there is 
practically no scientific evidence to prove the 
superiority of one promotion period as compared 
to another. Nearly all of the items in each of 
the four lists referred to above relate to adminis- 
trative convenience; only a few of them pertain 
to pupil growth. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to forget about 
the intimate relationship between promotion 
practice and pupil progress and to think in 
terms of pupil growth, pupil needs, and pupil 
abilities. It is extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fit the educational growth of chil- 
dren into calendar periods which correspond to 
the annual or semiannual promotion periods. 
Even though standards of achievement have 
been well formulated for the completion of each 
grade or half grade, there will be large num- 
bers of children whose level of development 
regarding a particular phase of the curriculum 
will not reach the desired goal at promotion 
time. Certain groups of children will have 
exceeded the accepted standards before the end 
of the semester or year is reached while other 
pupils reach the desired stage after the pro- 
motion period has passed. The latter group 
would be doomed to repeat the grade if pro- 
motion standards were applied rigidly and the 
work of pupils could be evaluated accurately. 
Neither of these two things prevail in schools 
at present. It would seem wiser to abandon the 
notion that the end of the semester or year 
represents promotion time and to simply con- 
sider the completion of a calendar period as a 





3‘Five Unifying Factors in American Education,’’ Ninth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence (1931), p. 65. 
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reorganization period for the reassignment of 
pupils to classrooms and teachers. Pupil progress 
would be considered as continuous and would 
be measured and expressed in units which would 
indicate the educational growth of children. The 
stage of pupil development would have little if 
any relationship to the periodic reorganization 
of the school. Especially would this be true if 
pupils were classified on the basis of social 
maturity. The reorganization periods would 
then be determined on the basis of admin- 
istrative convenience. 


The Bases for Promotion 


Although the time interval between promotion 
periods is important from the viewpoint of the 
principal who is endeavoring to formulate poli- 
cies and plans for the administration of pupil 
progress, the most vital phase of any promotion 
plan consists of the selection and application of 
the criteria on the basis of which promotion and 
failure are decided. Promotions may be based 
solely on teachers’ marks in each of two schools 
which promote semiannually, but in one school 
teachers’ marks are determined rather carefully 
by a comparison of pupil achievement with com- 
prehensively stipulated statements of academic 
standards for the end of each half grade while 
in the other school there is no printed course 
of study and no list of achievement goals for 
the various half grades. Teachers’ marks in the 
latter case may represent the teachers’ best 
judgments, based on experience but not on 
specific, discernible elements. It is not likely that 
the promotional plans in these two schools will 
be alike, except in outward, superficial ways. If 
a combination of several measures were used in 
each school, but applied in a different fashion, 
the promotion plans might be still more unlike. 

A recent study showed that the measures 
which are applied when pupils are promoted 
from one grade to another differ materially in 
the school systems of the country.‘ A total of 
17 different measures or bases was reported. 
These measures are applied, singly or in 
combination, in 122 different arrangements. 
Although about one fourth of the 307 school 
systems represented permit the promotion of 
pupils to be determined entirely on the basis 
of one measure, the large majority of systems 
prefer a combination of several measures. No 
one combination of criteria, however, partic- 
ularly outranks any of the others in the number 
of times it was reported. No one measure or 
combination of measures was reported by more 
than 17 school systems. A summary of the total 
number of times each measure was reported 
shows that the teacher’s mark plus the teacher’s 
estimate of industry and initiative was posited 
most frequently. 

No endeavor was made in the above study 
to ascertain the relative weights given to each 
of the various measures used in selecting pupils 
for promotion. It is likely that the relative im- 
portance assigned to the different bases differs 
from city to city, or from school to school within 
the same city, depending upon administrative 
policies and the individual pupils under con- 
sideration.® The general lack of agreement re- 
garding desirable criteria which shall form the 
bases for promotion presents a discouraging 
chaos. 


Promotion in the Primary School 


Some readers may feel that the question of 
promotion is general for the entire period of 
elementary education and therefore should not 
be divided into separate treatments for the 
primary and the intermediate levels. Such 
dichotomy may lead some to assume that the 


4H. J. Otto, Current Practices in the Organization of Elemen- 
tary Schools, Northwestern University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, School of Education Series, No. 5 (1932), pp. 66-68. 

5For data regarding the relative weight given to ‘‘regular 
work,” standard achievement test scores, and bases other than 
“regular work’’ in selected cities of Ohio, see B. R. Buchingham 
(Chairman), The Classification of Pupils in Elementary Schools, 
Chaps. VIII and IX (Columbus, Ohio: F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
1925). 
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elementary school should be thought of as con- 
sisting of two distinct units. Whether such divi- 
sion is undesirable is not certain. But in any 
event it seems that there are some problems of 
promotion in the primary grades which merit 
special consideration. 

Several factors relating to promotion in the 
first grade were discussed by the writer in an- 
other article.” For the sake of the continuity of 
the present discussion, the main features of the 
previous article may be repeated. Investigations 
pertaining to pupil failures in school have shown 
consistently that the largest percentage of 
failure occurs in the first grade and that read- 
ing is the subject of greatest difficulty.’ Other 
scientific evidence which has been gathered 
points to the conclusion that children cannot 
profit materially from instruction in reading 
until they have reached a mental age of 6 years 
and preferably 6 years and 6 months.* Yet we 
expect teachers to teach reading to all children 
upon their entrance into grade one. Most schools 
admit children to grade one at a chronological 
age of 6 years, and since the median mental age 
of 6-year-old children is 6 years there will be 
found in every first grade large numbers of 
children whose mental ages are less than the 6 
years or 6 years and 6 months desired for the 
successful learning of reading. It is obvious then 
that the requirements of the first-grade cur- 
riculum are too difficult for large numbers of 
children who enroll in grade one. 

The absurd situation described above might 
not be so fatal to first-grade children if the bases 
for promotion did not undergo a sudden shift as 
the child passes from the kindergarten to grade 
one. Among the bases for promotion from 
kindergarten to first grade, as reported by 505 


6H. J. Otto, “Implications for Administration and Teaching 
Growing Out of Pupil Failures in the First Grade,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIII (September, 1932), pp. 25-32. 

™(a) A. O. Heck, Administration of Pupil Personnel, pp. 352- 
384 (Ginn and Co., 1929). (b) “Five Unifying Factors in 
American Education,’ op. cit., p. 53. 


8(a) Mabel Vogel Morphett and Carleton Washburn, “When 
Should Children Begin to Read?’’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXI (March, 1931), pp. 496-503. (b) Erby Chester Deputy, 
Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement: A Study in Read- 
ing Readiness. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
426 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930). 
(c) W. W. Theisen, ‘Does Intelligence Tell in First-Grade 
Reading?” Elementary School Journal, XXII (March, 1922), 
pp. 530-34. 
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superintendents of schools, chronological age 
heads the list.® In grade one, however, the scene 
changes and reading ability becomes the chief 
basis for promotion. Since the same standards 
of reading achievement are usually applied to 
all children, irrespective of mental ability, a 
large percentage of failure in first grade is in- 
evitable. Present methods of school administra- 
tion make it impossible for anything to happen 
in first grade other than a large percentage of 
failure.'” The one cause of failure most fre- 
quently mentioned is ‘inadequate mental abil- 
ity.’ Apparently school administrators and 
teachers believe that inability on the part of 
the child to cope with the academic tasks 
prescribed by the school is cause for failure. If 
the contention that it is the business of the 
school to adapt materials and methods to the 
needs and abilities of individual pupils is ac- 
cepted, it is difficult to see how inadequate 
mental ability can be a cause for failure. It 
would seem that any school system which seeks 
to justify pupil failure on the basis of the in- 
adequate mental ability of pupils is begging the 
question and is admitting openly that the school 
through its organization, curriculum prescrip- 
tions, teaching procedures, and administrative 
policies is not meeting the challenge of the best 
modern educational procedure. Obviously, many 
factors other than lack of mental capacity are 
operative and may perhaps justify nonpro- 
motion. However, it would seem that, if the best 
diagnostic and remedial measures available are 
applied according to the needs of individual 
pupils, there will be relatively few pupils who 
will not achieve to the best of their ability, and 
hence there will be little cause for failure. The 
general conclusion to be drawn from the above 
paragraphs is that the high rate of mortality in 
the first grade should be ascribed to but one 
cause: namely, unusually unintelligent practices 
in school administration. 

As a means of avoiding the financial losses 
incurred and the personal losses to the pupil by 
nonpromotion, several proposals have been 
made. Among these is the suggestion for a revi- 
sion of the bases upon which pupils are 
admitted to the first grade. If capacity to do 
schoolwork as manifested by mental age should 
become the criterion for admission to the first 
grade, a much larger proportion of pupil success 
than now prevails would be assured. If the grade 
placement of curriculum content for the first 
grade is to be considered so thoroughly and sci- 
entifically established that its present most com- 
monly found status cannot be altered, then 
entrance on the basis of mental age is, no doubt, 
to be preferred. Under those conditions school 
systems which provide no kindergartens will 
find a large proportion of children (those of 
less than normal intelligence) who will be seven, 
eight, and nine years of age before they can 
enter the public schools. Even cities which 
operate kindergartens for all pupils of requisite 
age find difficulty in retaining the pupils of less 
than normal intelligence in this introductory 
unit until they have attained a mental age 
adequate to cope with the school prescriptions 
for the first grade. 

A plan which is perhaps more feasible and 
more in harmony with the purposes of public 
education is to admit to the first grade all pupils 
who are chronologically six or approximately 
six years of age and then to provide teaching 
procedures and a type of classroom organization 
adapted to the educational needs of the pupils." 
After all, one of the major functions of a prima- 
ry school is to provide a wholesome environment 
in which children may grow up. The quantity of 
academic skills acquired during the elementary- 


®Ninth Yearbook, pn. 43-47. 

WJ] bid., pp. 52-55. 

11Qne proposal for classifying first-grade pupils for instruction 
in reading will be found in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading, pp. 30--35. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925). 
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school career and the exact time at which they 
are acquired is of secondary importance for many 
pupils, but it is of primary importance that 
every child be surrounded with, and have an 
opportunity to develop in, an environment in 
which right attitudes and ideals may develop. 
A school cannot make its full contribution to 
the development of a good man and a good 
citizen if a pupil is denied admission until the 
mental age is adequate to cope with the tasks 
prescribed by the course of study nor if failure 
— to say nothing of successive failures — seems 
to be the pupil’s lot. Hence, it seems that the 
only defensible policy is to admit on the basis 
of chronological age and to provide such flexi- 
bility in organization, curriculum, and teaching 
procedures that the educational needs of various 
types of first-grade pupils will be cared for 
adequately.’* 

Some administrators have met the problem 


_raised by immature kindergarten as well as im- 


mature nonkindergarten children who have 
reached a chronological age which would 
warrant admission to first grade, by organizing 
“connecting classes” or ‘“‘junior first grades” for 
pupils not ready for first-grade work. This 
would seem superfluous if designed to reduce 
the failure of slow children. Children who have 
low intelligence quotients upon entrance to first 
grade are fairly certain to retain them through- 
out their whole school experience. The problem 
seems to demand a curriculum for these children 
which will comprehend their whole school expe- 
rience and thus eliminate failure and its result- 
ing discouragement.’* Such children are more 
prone to leave school at an early age, and an 
extra year or half year in a “junior first grade”’ 
may deny the child that amount of time in the 
enriching experience of the junior high school. 

A problem, somewhat similar to the above 
one, arises at the end of Grade IB in schools in 
which large proportions of children who are im- 
mature, unready for reading, or transients, enter 
late and are enrolled in the beginning first 
grade. Usually these students become failures 
and thus tend to create unusually high percent- 
ages of failure for Grade IB. Teachers feel that 
this is an unjust indictment against the work of 
the first grade. In some schools “connecting 
classes” called “Reading Preparatory Groups” 
have been organized at this point and to them 
are assigned all pupils who are judged unreadyv 
for the work of Grade IA. If the majority of 
pupils assigned to such groups have low mental 
abilities, and if the ultimate result is the addi- 
tion of one-half year to the time spent in the 
elementary school, then the attitude regarding 
the establishment of such groups should be the 
same as that regarding the “junior first grade.” 

Marked changes in curriculum content may 
be noted for most schools as children pass from 
the third to the fourth grade. New subjects are 
found in the course of study. Learning and 
school activity in general proceed on a higher 
plane. The interests of children are broadening 
and their powers are extending. Pupils are 
launching out into the study of a variety of 
subjects and the school is endeavoring to 
provide for children wide, rich, and varied expe- 
riences in many fields of interest. Reading skills, 
habits, and abilities definitely become the tools 
of learning rather than constituting the chief 
aims of reading instruction. Many factors sug- 
gest that children should have acquired the 
fundamental reading habits and skills before 
they enter upon the program of the intermediate 
grades. Hence some schools have established 
administrative policies which tend to retain 
children in the third grade until an adequate 
foundation in reading has been built. Frequently 
these policies are applied without reference to 


See also Mary M. Reed, An Investigation of Practices in 
First Grade Admission and Promotion, p. 29. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education No. 290. Bureau of Pubtications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

“Ninth Yearbook, pp. 108-110. 
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the age and maturity of the pupil. In spite of 
some merits which a plan of this kind may have, 
it would seem unwise to establish unusual 
hurdles or a final “catch-all” barrier at the end 
of the third grade, which would tend to retard 
pupil progress and tend to accumulate retarda- 
tion at a particular point. It would seem that a 
better plan is to permit all children to enter 
Grade IV and to provide for the poor readers 
the necessary adaptations and remedial instruc- 
tion. Teachers at times will need to be ready to 
provide for the individual differences of pupils 
and it is unlikely that rigidly applied promotion 
standards at the completion of Grade III will 
reduce materially the need for differentiated 
instruction. 


Promotion in the Intermediate Grades 


In grades four, five, and six, promotion prob- 
lems assume a character somewhat different 
from that in the primary school. The broader 
curriculum, the introduction of new subjects, 
brings into sharp relief new factors in the deter- 
mination of pupil progress. Promotion is more 
frequently determined on the basis of the pro- 
portion of the total number of subjects or the 
total number of academic subjects in which the 
pupil receives passing grades. Administrative 
policies in some schools hold that a pupil shall 
be retained in the grade if he fails to receive 
passing marks in more than two of the so-called 
“solids” or academic subjects, or in more than 
one of the “solids” and one or more of the 
“special” subjects. Reports from 555 superin- 
tendents of schools indicate that the subjects 
in grades four through six in which the largest 
number of failures occur are, in order of fre- 
quency of mention, as follows: arithmetic, lan- 
guage or English, geography, reading, and his- 
tory or social studies.’* Next to the largest 
number of pupils fail, according to the number 
of cities reporting, in arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, geography, and social studies. No doubt 
the reason the largest number of students fail 
in one subject in one city while in another city 
the largest number fail in another subject is due 
to the varying importance and emphasis at- 
tached to the same subject. 

Much additional data could be assembled 
from professional literature to demonstrate the 
large variety of promotional policies and prac- 
tices which exists in present public-school prac- 
tice. Teachers and administrators in each school 
system have struggled with the problem and 
have devised plans and procedures which they 
believe to be improvements over the previously 
used methods. In most instances the newly 
adopted plans correct certain recognized evils 
or disadvantages, but at the same time the new 
plans almost always carry some unavoidably 
undesirable features. The ideal promotion plan 
has not yet been devised, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether it ever will be, so long as pupil 
progress from grade to grade is to be determined 
on the basis of academic standards of achieve- 
ment in terms of which the work of pupils must 
be evaluated. 

A crucial point in pupil progress is frequently 
found at the end of the sixth grade. Junior high 


4Five Unifying Factors in American Education,’’ op. cit., pp. 
53 and 57. 


BOOKS ARE NEEDED 

It would seem to be the essence of wisdom 
that students be supplied with the books and 
equipment necessary for learning as a first re- 
sponsibility of administrators after the teach- 
ers have been cared for. In the better times 
that are coming, as they a'ways have, there 
will be more money available for necessities, 
and management shou'd in my judgment see 
that the book supply is cared for before build- 
ings and grounds and other material things. 
First things should come first.—W. W. 
Charters. 
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schools are commonly organized as separate 
units, at least apart from the elementary 
schools, and each junior high school receives 
pupils from several contiguous elementary 
schools. Articulation between the elementary 
school and the introductory unit in secondary 
education is not always at its best. Children 
from different elementary schools bring to the 
junior high school varying backgrounds of gen- 
eral and academic experiences because the edu- 
cational opportunities, abilities of children, and 
standards of achievement may differ from one 
elementary school to another. Junior high 
schools in general are not yet ready or always 
entirely willing, for a variety of reasons, to 
provide adequately for the varying interests 
and abilities of children who enroll. The fact 
that in the majority of school systems promotion 
from the sixth grade to the seventh grade, in 
practice if not in theory,”® is based upon the 
acquisition of minimum essentials of subject 
matter as outlined in courses of study and as 
evaluated by teacher judgment or the use of 
standardized tests may lead junior-high-school 
teachers to anticipate a certain uniformity in 
the achievement of the children who come to 
them. Another factor which may contribute to 
the above expectation of junior-high-school 
teachers is the fact that in nearly one third (31 
per cent) of 555 school systems the elementary 
school is looked upon as an institution which 
takes children of varying physical and intellec- 
tual capacities who are approximately six years 
of age and requires them to reach certain 
minimum standards of educational accomplish- 
ments before they are promoted to the junior 
high school’® and that in one fourth of these 
school systems the superintendents believe that 
the junior high school shall admit only those 
pupils who have successfully achieved certain 
minimum accomplishments in the elementary 
school, even though this may require, in many 
cases, that seven, eight, or even more years be 
spent in the elementary school.'*? Such admin- 
istrative policies result in much retardation in 
the intermediate grades, particularly in the sixth 
grade, and deny to many of the less able stu- 
dents the experiences of the junior high school. 
It is apparent that policies and practices 
regarding promotion from the elementary school 
to the junior high school differ materially in 
the school systems of the nation. Part of the 
cause for the heterogeneity of practice may be 
the fact that the elementary school which con- 
cludes with the sixth grade is a comparatively 
new type of unit in the program for public edu- 
cation and thus has not thoroughly “found”’ it- 
self. Another factor may be the complete assign- 
ment to the elementary school, in some quar- 
ters, of the objective which deals with the acqui- 
sition of fundamental knowledges, habits, and 
skills. In view of the disagreements which exist, 
the practical administrator will be casting about 
for a solution to this most difficult problem. To 
avoid denying to a large group of children, 
through elimination, the enriching and broaden- 
ing experiences of the junior high school, it is 
recommended here that all children, regardless 
of ability or academic achievements, be 
admitted to the junior high school after having 
spent seven years (including one year spent in 
kindergarten) in the elementary school or after 
having reached age 12, or 12 years and 6 
months. If this practice is followed the junior 
high school cannot avoid a modification of its 
procedures to provide for children of all types 
and abilities. It is doubtful whether a promotion 
plan as recommended above will increase mate- 
tially the ranges and variations in pupil abil- 
ities above those existing at present in junior- 
high-school groups. 
(To he Continued) 


For data on this point, see Ninth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence (1931), pp. 47-48. 

"I bid., p. 79. 

“Ibid., p. 83. 
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MACHINE SHOP INCLUDING ELECTRIC WELDING AND ACETYLENE WELDING, BREA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The Brea-Olinda Plan for High-School Education 
Plus Occupational Preparation 


H. C. Steinmetz, Extension Director, State College, San Diego, California 


Parents rightfully expect children in sec- 
ondary schools to be trained for admission to 
institutions of higher learning. During the past 
few years there has been a steadily growing 
demand that high schools likewise give training 
in practical fields so that (1) students who may 
not continue their formal education may be 
fitted in some degree for definite employment, 
(2) continuing students may be equipped to 
earn a part of their way, and (3) advanced 
study may be based upon some concrete oc- 
cupational experience. 

Generally speaking, the ideals of the high 
school point only to training for more abstract 
and theoretical learning. With the rapidly grow- 
ing demand for another sort of training, it be- 
comes imperative that educators seek to devise 
a program which will effectively handle both. 
Apparently a hindrance to the rapid develop- 
ment of a program adjusted to these two ideals 
is a lack of appreciation on the part of school- 
men of the possibilities of effective training in 
practical fields related to the earning of a liveli- 
hood. 

The Brea-Olinda Union High School, San 
Diego, California, has devised a program which 
meets the demands of the most exacting college- 
preparatory course and also gives a sound 
training in some field of major occupational 
interest within a student’s comprehension. (The 
term “vocational” might better designate the 
point here, but “occupational” fits and is to be 
preferred in view of the current misuse and 
deterministic implication of “vocational.” It is 
surely more to the point in this unstable world 
to fit a child of 14 to 18 with information and 
skill basic in a general industrial or commercial 
field, than to stress vague vocational pigeon- 
holes into which unanalyzable personality and 
unpredictable opportunity must fit. Whether 
this viewpoint is wise or not, the fact remains 
that “occupation” has more meaning and sus- 
tains motivation better than “‘vocation.’’) 


Problems of Vocational Programs 


The development of the program, which is 
now in force and will later be described, re-. 
quired a review of ‘“‘vocational-training pro- 
grams” in secondary schools of the country. 
From such a study the following deductions 
were drawn: 

1. The growth of industrial-arts courses in 
secondary-school systems and the development 
of trade-training instruction of high-school level 
predicate the necessity of supplying a type of 
apprenticeship training. 

2. High-school students must have an ade- 
quate academic foundation in order to realize 
their maximum possibility in any occupational 
field. 





MR. CARL O. HARVEY . 
Principal, Brea-Olinda Union High School, San Diego, California. 


3. Industrial-arts and trade courses are too 
often created for the poor or indifferent student, 
and at best for those who desire to limit their 
educational training to a minimum of years. 

4. The age, experience, and judgment of high- 
school students defeat positive vocational train- 
ing at the high-school level, and no matter how 
effective, still require of the student a relatively 
advanced apprenticeship training in industry. 

5. The theory upon which industrial-arts and 
vocational courses have been developed — that 
is, adjustment to meet the provision of part- 
time school laws and to care for poor, in- 
different, and over-age pupils —has defeated 
the best ideals for this type of training and 
the aims originally inspiring its development. 

6. Vocational training is expensive and diffi- 
cult of operation in a small high school. 

7. Students generally, for reasons known to 
all, have shunned “vocational” courses. 

8. Industrial-arts and trade courses, if 
properly administered, can be expanded to 
apply to all students. 

9. Industrial-arts courses generally are not 
“vocational” courses. 

10. “Vocational” courses in trade schools or 
regular four-year secondary programs do not, 
as a rule, require adequate academic or cultural 
training. 

11. Trade schools train students in one 
specific trade rather than a field of occupational 
interest. 

These observations were carefully considered 
in the organization of the Brea-Olinda plan. 
The end in view was to create a program which 
would provide the traditional type of high- 
school education plus a basic occupational train- 
ing within a field of major interest, the two 
dovetailing for greater effectiveness in each. 

The first definite aim arising out of the study 
of existing types of trade education was to 
afford opportunity for efficient trade training 
of a general apprenticeship sort in the major 
fields of nonprofessional occupation. Specializa- 
tion is common and essential, but employment 
within a given trade is increasingly problematic 
because of oversupply and mechanization; 
high schools must lay a foundation of training 
which may quickly become a specific skill after 
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a short period of apprenticeship. The second 
definite aim logically followed: to avoid sacri- 
fice of common high-school benefits, to give 
adequate academic background for unlimited 
educational and occupational progress com- 
mensurate with ability and ambition. 


Supporting Sociological Philosophy 

While struggling to express in organized 
manner the philosophy supporting the compre- 
hensive plan of the Brea-Olinda Union High 
School, I happened to discover the exact thing 
in a book by Ross Finney: “The benefits of 
vocational education are so numerous and con- 
crete that it should be universal. In a democ- 
racy this means that it cannot be separated 
from a liberal education without vitiating each. 
Every youth should be prepared to support him- 
self and to accept economic responsibility. 
Therefore training must be afforded in every 
kind of skilled work. Vocational education is 
the biggest unsolved problem in modern edu- 
cation, principally because fact and theory go 
separate directions; educators and industrialists 
must gradually come together upon common 
sociological grounds.” 

Furthermore, practical training is not alone 
supported by vocational aims. Recent events 
have rightly called into question much of the 
so-called vocational training, although we seem 
to observe fewer occupationally trained men 
out of employment than white-collar oppor- 
tunists. This observation would be clearer in a 
more orderly society. The Brea-Olinda school 
stresses practical training rather than voca- 
tional, in large part on account of the purposive 
character this emphasis gives education, and the 
self-reliance a practical training affords. An oc- 
cupational interest gives meaning to the ab- 
stract and prepares the student to engage signi- 
ficantly in a codperative society. 

Individual differences in ability are easier 
taken care of in practical training, through in- 
dividualized instruction, than in rigidly aca- 
demic classroom situations. Counseling is more 
effective through controlled application of inter- 
est than through preachment from instructors, 
texts, and business representatives. Assuming 
that a high-school student desires to transfer 
from the field in which he may have been prac- 
tically trained, he can be no worse off than he 
would be under the usual system of advising, 
and is better able to choose another field and 
to adapt to it. 


Difficulties of the Program 


Since vocational training in high school re- 
quires specialized instructors, presumably small 
classes, expensive equipment, and opportunity 
for actual work, smaller schools have found it 
difficult to develop successful programs. The 
common conception of vocational training has 
been that it was for the few rather than for all. 
These things have discouraged the development 
of occupational training in high schools; as a 
consequence, industrial-arts courses and adjust- 
ment classes have been created for vocational 
sampling. The indirectness of the existing voca- 
tional endeavor can be corrected and such 
curricula placed in proper balance with aca- 
demic work, and justified. 

The main problem confronting the average 
principal is to overcome the prejudice of stu- 
dents against practical and vocational subjects. 
They have been made to feel that their training 
must be of a type to raise them above the status 
of their parents and that this can be done only 
in college-preparatory curricula. Administrators 
have inadvertently sought the easy way out for 
part-time students, poor students, and _in- 
different students, by transferring them to trade 
classes. This has become apparent to students 
until, often rightfully, they believe trade courses 
are created and maintained for the ‘“dumb- 
bells” only. The attitude of students, parents, 
and administrators toward such courses has 
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been so completely lacking in appreciation and 
so displeasing that instructors have allowed 
their work to deteriorate into the mediocrity 
generally attributed to them. 

Another assumption has been that trade 
courses require no academic training, with the 
result that interest in the work offered lags 
behind opportunity. An insistence must be made 
upon the fact that theory and practice are in- 
separable and that history of machinery is as 
important to the machinist as the history of 
American government to the good citizen. For 
this reason every trade course offered should be 
placed upon the same basis as the academic 
course, with the same amount of credit, the 
same idealism, the same insistence upon quali- 
tative production. Trade training is a cultural as 
well as an economic necessity. 


Working Out the Plan 


Like most good things the plan is simple. Its 
conception and development have been almost 
entirely the achievement of Principal Carl 
Harvey, in whose words (of a letter) I shall 
give it: 

“In 1928 the faculty of the Brea-Olinda 
Union High School started the foundational 
work upon which the trade-academic program 
is now being developed. Unified directed study 
was inaugurated and in three succeeding years 
perfected by every member of the faculty, until 
today the method of instruction follows the 
general plan of directed study but with in- 
dividual adaptations devised by various instruc- 
tors. The faculty pledged themselves to become 
conversant with the best methods of instruction 
and to exercise ingenuity and painstaking, criti- 
cal experimentation. 

“At the end of the first year of the develop- 
ment of the directed study idea, a 60-minute 
class period was inaugurated, with the class 
period definitely divided into two parts; the first 
30 minutes spent in problem solving, lesson 
review, and lesson assignment; the last 30 min- 
utes in directed preparation of the advanced 
assignment. While the 60-minute class period 
reduces the number of periods per day, directed- 
study instruction increases the quantity and 
quality of work of the student, which more than 
offsets the value of a study hall. Better habits 
are being developed and a better understand- 
ing of problems is possible. The longer period 
has simplified scheduling and programming in 
science, art, and shop classes. 

“The program is developed with the idea that 
every student will select a trade major, so to 
speak, in addition to his academic or cultural 
major. This trade will be selected on the basis 
of immediate interest, allowing for adjustments. 
He is told that his interests may change, but 
with proper counselling, by the end of the high- 


school period, he will have acquired a definite 
knowledge of some particular trade or semi- 
profession, which he may present to a prospec- 
tive employer with some assurance that his 
value as a result of his high-school training, will 
be immeasurably greater than is generally the 
case. 

“In the spring of 1931 the patrons of the 
high-school district: were informed concerning 
the plan and asked to give codperation and 
encouragement to its development. Students 
had placed before them full information and 
literature concerning the operation of the plan. 
A selected group of instructors enrolled them 
after they had been given specific informational 
preparation in the courses selected. The response 
of both parents and students was most en- 
couraging and the first three years of actual 
participation is extremely gratifying. 

“In order to accomplish this program it be- 
came apparent that more than sixteen units 
of credit must be earned. The six-period day 
and directed study revealed the way. The 
change from the old recitation method enables 
us to offer our students twenty units of work, 
by encouraging them to take a full day’s sched- 
ule and a wider selection of subjects, rather than 
allowing the usual study hall interspersing the 
day’s program. The classroom strain is eased 
with the break of the shop period. A higher 
degree of concentration is developed. Interest 
supports effort because students realize practical 
application. Better study habits are formed. 
Students who ordinarily drop out are retained 
in school. Students who have dropped out are 
returning. Parents are asking why this type of 
instruction is not commonly developed. Disci- 
plinary problems, never of serious nature, are 
decreasing. Faculty interest in classwork is in- 
creased, and appreciation of the program, based 
on experience, so far is beyond their own ex- 
pectations. Students are beginning to realize 
what high-school work is all about. The so- 
called cultural subjects are finding an appeal to 
students who formerly could develop no interest 
in them. 

“We have not yet found an unsurmountable 
problem, and all indications are that the estab- 
lishment of this program in our school will be 
much easier than we had anticipated. The com- 
plete operation cannot be perfected before 1934. 
Any doubt that may have been in our minds 
when this program was first inaugurated has 
been dispelled and confidence in success is 


assured.” 
The Courses 


This does not mention the necessary aids to 
such a plan, which Mr. Harvey has worked out 
carefully, such as clear and unencumbered stu- 
dent handbook, explanatory letter sent parents 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES Buying—Aiding or 


Crippling 


The time of the year is at hand when school 
authorities are engaged in examining last 
year’s consumption of school equipment and 
supplies, taking an inventory of the stock on 
hand, estimating the needs for the coming 
year, and placing the orders for the necessary 
purchases. 

The importance of choosing equipment and 
supplies which are primarily valuable for the 
educational service they will give at a reason- 
able cost, permits of no argument. The tend- 
ency of the day is to scan the school budget 
closely, and to think and act in terms of econ- 
omy and retrenchment. Thus, the order of the 
day is to make the dollar go as far as possible 
in operating the school plant and in conduct- 
ing the program of instructional services. In 
the smaller schools, the school-board mem- 
bers must rely upon the superintendent for 
initiative in determining what is necessary and 
must exercise their best judgment in making 
the final selections and purchases. In the larg- 
er cities, the boards of education must rely 
primarily upon the educational executives to 
set up the equipment and supplies needs in 
terms of educational objectives, teaching meth- 
ods, and current practices in class organiza- 
tion, consumption quotas, and standards of 
quality. 

While in prosperous years there has been a 
tendency on the part of educators to insist 
upon educational advantages of articles even 
to the point of unjustifiable cost and to buy 
generously in quantity, the present inclination 
is to underbuy in quantity and quality, and 
to hold that practically any article is good 
enough for school purposes. Regardless of 
intrinsic value and teaching use, cheapness 
seems to have become the single criterion for 
selection. 

The trained teacher knows that unsuitable 
items for equipment are a waste of school 
funds and school time. They represent not 
only a loss in dollars and cents, but it is an 
actual detriment to the instructional job which 
the teacher is carrying on. The conscientious 
teacher will rather see her salary schedule cut 
than allow her tools of instruction to be cut 
to the point that endangers the value of her 
entire service. What value is there in the best 
trained teacher of reading capable of applying 
the most effective and modern methods, if she 
has not the right reading materials? How can 
the most carefully evaluated objective in so- 
cial science, in shopwork, in general science 


Education 


be attained if the teachers have not the im- 
mediate necessary materials and supplies for 
study? Similarly, the school-business execu- 
tive knows that articles used for operation 
and maintenance of buildings are worse than 
valueless if they fail to meet the test of gen- 
uine economy. Why buy coal that is low in 
price, if it is inferior in heating quality and 
injurious to the boilers? Why waste the time 
of janitors with inferior cleaning materials 
and tools? Why apply paint that does not 
stand the test of ultimate economy in applica- 
tion and wear? 

All the foregoing suggestions have been 
made repeatedly, but it appears that, due to 
the present tax-collection difficulty, they have 
been forgotten. 

In other pages of this paper we have been 
discussing the so-called “regular school trade.” 
Strangely, the Federal Government has now 
come forward with an_industrial-recovery 
program which includes many of the under- 
lying principles and procedures suggested in 
our discussions of the school trade. Under this 
legislation price is not to be the final deter- 
mining factor in school purchases, and the 


“regular school trade” is to be recognized as. 


a part of a great national recovery program. 
School boards and purchasing agents should 
be prompt to cooperate. In spending the tax- 
payers’ money there is the obvious obligation 
to give employment and to permit the tax- 
payers’ children an opportunity of education. 
Not all commercial people are dishonest, and 
buying is as fine a job as selling. If the buyer 
knows merchandise and knows prices, and if 
school boards will give greater leeway on pub- 
lic bidding, a new period in school buying may 
be developed. There is much shoddy merchan- 
dise in many schools and a higher standard of 
quality of school equipment may be developed. 
The great social and civic purposes of the 
schools and their major contribution to the 
economic recovery which is so anxiously 
sought, can be realized if school boards set 
the pace in recognizing quality and merit in 
the purchases they make, and if they further 
set the pace in buying immediately all of the 
equipment and supplies essential for the pur- 
poses of the schools during the coming year. 
The school board which is entrusted with the 
large task of rearing the rising generation for 
citizenship has peculiarly the duty of exempli- 
fying high standards in ethics and good meth- 
ods in anticipating the needs of education. 


Adjusting School Operation fo a 
Reduced Budget 


Murray P. Wylie, Superintendent of Building and Maintenance, 
Los Angeles Board of Education 


The subject of adjusting school operation to a re- 
duced budget is one that is of vital interest to each 
school-board member ard school-business represen- 
tative. Each school district undoubtedly approaches 
the subject from a different angle. 

I will give only a brief outline to show how it 
has been possible to keep our school plants in a 
satisfactory condition with less money. Naturally, 
the first thing that comes to the mind is the reduc- 
tion in salary of janitors, engineers, gardeners, and 
inspectors. This, however, can only account for a 
small portion of the saving which is desirable: In 


1Abstract of an address before the California State Association 
of School Business Officials. 


endeavoring to reduce operating costs we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we have several points 
which must be balanced against this cost; namely, 
(1) the sanitary condition of the building, (2) the 
elimination of accident hazards, (3) the proper care 
of the grounds and, in fact, all items which have to 
do with the health and safety of the pupils. 

The Los Angeles school organization, at the be- 
ginning of the last fiscal year, reduced wages 10 
per cent. In addition to this, we have insisted that 
the janitors take on an increased load, especially in 
helping maintain buildings and grounds. There are 
many things that the janitor can do about the 
plant, which would in normal times be taken care 
of by maintenance men. Janitors have been in- 
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JESSE H. BINFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Binford. who was recently elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed the late Albert H. Hill, has filled the po: - 
tion of assistant superintendent for the past fourteen years. He 
is a graduate of the University of Virginia and holds a Master's 
Degree given by the University of Wisconsin. He also completed 
special courses in school administration and supervision at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Following his graduation from college. Mr. Binford began 
teaching in a one-room country school in Arkansas. Later, he 
went to Richmond as principal of one of the elementary schools. 
In 1912 he left Richmond to become secretary of the Co- 
operative Education Association of Virginia. From this position 
he resigned to become State Supervisor of Rural Schools. In 
1917 he returned to Richmond to take the position of assistant 
superintendent of the city schools. 

Mr. Binford has been active in civic and educational affairs 
of the community. He is a past president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and was a delegate to the World Federation 
of Education Associations at its meeting in Geneva. He is the 
author of textbooks on educational subjects and is a frequent 
speaker at educational gatherings. 


structed to watch the use of electricity, gas, and 
water at all times, and to eliminate waste in the 
use of these utilities. In this connection, we have 
inaugurated a system of classifying the different 
schools according to the average daily attendance, 
by grouping together schools of one hundred up to 
a thousand enrollment, and schools above a thou- 
sand enrollment. Each month the water and light 
consumption is tabulated on a comparative chart, 
and the various principals are shown wherein the 
consumption of light and water differs in schools of 
approximately the same size and physical condi- 
tions. If the principals can be reminded monthly 
that their schools have increased or decreased the 
amount above or below the desirable normal con- 
sumption, we hope in time to help the janitors 
effect an even greater saving in these items. 


Education of Janitors 


Los Angeles maintains a training school for jani- 
tors and engineers at the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, and the training which the men receive here 
fits them to assume more responsibility in the per- 
formance of their duties. Among other things the 
men are taught to take care of minor adjustments 
around the buildings, to install washers in and re- 
pack faucets, to clean lawn sprinklers, to replace 
gaskets in drinking fountains, to mend hose, to 
clean flush valves, to replace toilet balls, to install 
washers in flush tanks, to remove stoppage in 
drains, to clean grease traps, to clean shower heads. 
to replace fuses, to replace boards on wood walks, 
to fill dangerous holes’ in playgrounds, to renew 
springs and tighten screws and bolts in door checks, 
to repair window shades, to make minor repairs to 
furniture, to clean soap containers, to recharge fire 
extinguishers, to replace hose and gaskets in fire 
extinguishers, to replace paper containers, to repair 
belts, and to replace belts on sewing machines. 

Another very material saving which we have been 
able to effect is in janitors’ supplies. We have found 
that when the janitor understands that his rating is 
affected if he uses too many supplies, he is much 
more careful in their use, and a little elbow grease 
takes the place of amounts of cleaning agents which 
previously had been indispensable. We have been 
very successful in improving the condition of our 
buildings, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
less help than in previous years. simply by having 

(Concluded on Page 59) 





Organized Play and Recreation in Newark N. J. 


Lewis R. Barrett, Director of Recreation, Newark 


Organized play and recreation of a city-wide 
compass in the city of Newark, N. J., is at 
present and has been for several years under 
the immediate supervision of the superintendent 
of schools, a director of recreation, and a small 
supervisory staff. To direct such a play and 
recreational program in Newark, which is a 
congested industrial city of 450,000 people in 
the metropolitan area surrounding New York 
City, means promoting and directing play and 
recreational activities which meet the interests 
of children of preschool age, children of school 
age, youths, and adults. It necessitates the ex- 
tensive use of school buildings and grounds, 
parks, and public buildings adapted for recre- 
ational use. It necessitates also the very closest 
of codperation of the recreational staff with the 
school principals, heads of departments and 
teachers, with the staffs of the character-build- 
ing, social, civic, and welfare organizations of 
the city, as well as the officials and employees 
of the city and county park systems. 

The need for the extensive use of school build- 
ings and grounds and the cooperation of the 
school personnel, is so great that it would be 
practically impossible for an outside agency 
to make the best use of facilities, maintain the 
necessary coordination and codperation with the 
schools, and at the same time leave the schools 
free to conduct their program. Accordingly, the 
Recreation Department of the board of educa- 
tion in Newark functions as a separate depart- 
ment under the. board of education and has 
charge of all activities in the schools after the 
close of the school day. The department is 
charged with the responsibility of promoting 
and directing wholesale play and recreational 
activities to meet the needs of the community. 


Purpose of the Program 

Superintendent of Schools John H. Logan 
has said: “Any well-planned community play 
and recreational program must be of sufficieni 
breadth to meet the play and recreational needs 
of all different age groups. Music, dramatics, 
social, manual, club, civic, physical activities — 
all have their place in such a program. Such a 
program also should be closely codrdinated 
with the curricular program of the school, espe- 
cially that part of the program which has to do 
with the play life of the school-age child. In 
the main, the play and recreational activities 
for this group should have their start in the 
curricular program and should to a degree at 
least be a carry-over from this program.” 

Obviously, to promote and direct this type of 
a community play and recreational program 
throughout the twelve months of the year, re- 
quires more extensive facilities than are usually 
associated with playgrounds and athletic fields, 
as wel as a very competent staff, trained and 
experienced in organizing and directing play 
and recreational activities and familiar with 
modern educational principles and practices. Ia 
Newark, the schools offer the greatest number 
of facilities adapted for the play and recreation- 
nal program; their geographic location is such 
as to make them logical community centers; 
and the board of education has access to well- 
trained professional leadership, free from polit- 
ical entanglements. Therefore, the play and 
recreational program is promoted and directed 
mainly around school facilities, and the staff 
is employed on a similar basis as that of the 
teachers, although in the main the play and 
recreation staff is a separate and distinct group. 


The Community Problem 


As stated above Newark is a congested indus- 
trial city. A high percentage of its population 





Organized play and recreation is a municipal 
problem which the schools are particularly fitted 
to solve. An outstanding example of a fully devel- 
oped plan is that of Newark, N. J. The program 
as well as the plan of administration afford many 
points that interest school boards in small as well 
as larger cities—The Editor. 


Se 


is of foreign parentage. Large families living in 
small quarters in houses, tenements, and apart- 
ments, with no yards or play space, make home 
play and recreation increasingly more difficult. 
Unfortunately, as the city increased in popula- 
tion, little thought was given to the provision 
of play space. As a result the provision of 
play space today necessitates the purchase of 
improved property. This is a laborious and ex- 
pensive procedure. In the meantime, leisure in- 
creases, and unless properly utilized becomes a 
liability to the individual and the community. 
To even approach meeting the community play 
and recreational needs under such conditions is 
exceedingly difficult. However, efforts are 
directed in the hope of at least partially meet- 
ing the need. 

The efforts of the department to meet the 
community needs for play and recreation are 
directed mainly through certain established 
recreation centers located throughout the city, 
and geographically situated to serve certain 
needy districts. In all cases these recreation 
centers are located in school buildings, and the 
play and recreation program starts functioning 
immediately at the close of school on school 
days and throughout the day on holidays, Satur- 
days, and vacation periods. This program con- 
tinues until 9 p.m. every day and until 11 p.m. 
in certain centers on certain nights during the 
winter months. The centers are classified accord- 
ing to the type of program directed. There are 
six such classifications, namely: Class A Play- 
fields, Class A Playgrounds and Recreation 
Centers, Class B Playgrounds, Class C Play- 
grounds, Class D Playgrounds and Athletic 
Centers. A brief description of each is necessary 
to properly picture the department organiza- 
tion. 


The Centers Described 


Recreation Centers where a program is 
directed daily throughout the year to meet the 
play and recreational needs of the youth of the 


city, are classified as Class A Playfields. These 
centers are established in connection with 
schools where facilities are available to conduct 
a varied and extensive program for the boys 
and girls of high-school age. These facilities 
must, of course, include auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, clubrooms, reading rooms, gamerooms, 
etc., as well as a large area suitable for team 
games. Because of the age of the groups to be 
served by these centers, their radius of service 
is considered to be from a mile to a mile and 
a half. 

Centers which are established and where a 
program is directed daily to meet the need of 
the children of elementary-school age, and 
where a program is also directed on certain 
days throughout the year to meet the recre- 
ational needs of the adults in the neighborhood 
immediately surrounding the center, are classi- 
fied as Class A Playgrounds and Recreation 
Centers. These centers are established in con- 
nection with the larger elementary schools 
where the facilities needed for the program 
are available. Such facilities as auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, shops, cooking rooms, serving 
rooms, clubrooms, gamerooms, etc., are essen- 
tial, as is an area large enough to conduct the 
outdoor physical activities necessary for the 
play life of the child of elementary-school age. 
These centers are established in quite well- 
defined neighborhoods, and their service radius 
for the playground program is considered to be 
from one-fourth to one-half mile. 

In some of the more congested sections of the 
city, programs are directed daily at certain 
centers to meet the play needs of the smaller 
children of the neighborhood. These play- 
grounds are limited to the use of children nine 
years of age and under, and their service radius 
is considered to be one-eighth of a mile. These 
centers are classified as Class C Playgrounds. 


The Annual Cycle of Activity 


All the play and recreation centers classified 
as Class A Playfields, Class A Playgrounds and 
Recreation Centers, Class B Playgrounds, and 
Class C Playgrounds, are open daily throughout 
the year. The program is in charge of trained 
leaders, who are appointed on a yearly basis 
and who are assigned to the teaching staff of 
the school where the center is operated. These 
leaders report for duty before the close of school 





Happy and healthful recreation is the first objective of the Newark play program. Participation of the greatest 
possible number of children and adults is a principle constently observed. An Indian operetta was produced by this 
happy group, which not only sung and acted, but made its own costumes and properties. 
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in the afternoon and assume the responsibility 
for the conduct of all recreational activities con- 
ducted at the center. They remain on duty until 
the center is closed in the evening. All these 
centers have their play areas lighted for night 
play and activities are conducted on the areas 
until 9 p.m. 

In addition to the centers which function 
throughout the year, additional playfields and 
playgrounds are supervised at certain seasons of 
the year. All such playfields and playgrounds 
are classified as Class D Playgrounds, and 
trained leaders are employed for the length of 
time the playgrounds are open. 

Another phase of the recreational program is 
the promotion of organized athletics among the 
commercial houses, industries, clubs, lodges, 
etc., of the city. This is a highly organized pro- 
gram and generally is directed through the 
organization of leagues. In the spring, summer, 
and fall the activities for this group center 
around the athletic facilities available in the 
city and county parks and athletic fields. In 
the wintertime the activities for this group are 
directed in certain centers, which are classified 
as athletic centers. Teams report at the centers 
to which they are assigned and play the games 
scheduled. Officials and doormen, employed by 
the recreation department, are in full charge of 
ali games. These centers are separate and 
distinct from the regular year-round recreation 
centers classified previously in this article. 


“Interest” as Heart of the Program 


The program directed in the different centers 
is an interest program. Emphasis is placed upon 
actual participation in an activity by the in- 
dividual rather than upon watching someone 
else participate. Interests vary with individuals. 
To discover or create these interests and organ- 
ize the activity to meet the interest is the job 
of the recreational staff. The age of the in- 
dividual has a great deal to do with his play or 
recreational interest; therefore the program in 
the different centers varies according to the age 
of the groups to be served. In the Class C or 
small children’s centers the program only in- 
cludes activities which are of interest to chil- 
dren nine years of age and under. 

In the Class B centers the program is more 
varied and broader. With the age group to be 
served in these centers we find interests in 
almost anything. Because of the desire for clubs 
and gangs with this age group, emphasis is 
placed upon club organization. The leaders aid 
in the organization of the clubs, election of 
officers, etc., assign them to rooms for meetings, 
give advice as to the proper conduct of meet- 
ings, and see that the program of the center 
includes all types of activities in which they can 
participate. In many of the Class B centers 
vacant classrooms have been transformed into 
clubrooms, with radios, pianos, comfortable fur- 
niture, etc. The transforming of these rooms into 
clubrooms is a project of the centers in which 
all are interested. Old furniture may be rebuilt 
as a project in manual arts, curtains and decora- 
tions as a handicraft project, and the purchase 
of a radio from receipts of a dramatic or musical 
production. Reading and quiet gamerooms are 
established as are active or “rough house” 
rooms. In these Class B centers we find from 
forty to sixty clubs organized. We find orches- 
tras, glee clubs, puppet groups, all types of 
handicraft projects, dramatic clubs, all types 
of hobby clubs, and in addition an active physi- 
cal program in which both boys and girls partic- 
ipate. 

One of the organizations of the centers which 
is of great value to the center is the Club Coun- 
cil. This council is made up of representatives 
selected by the different clubs and groups in 
the center to serve on the council. This council 
selects its own officers, conducts its own meet- 
ings, and functions as an advisory group to the 
center director and his staff. 
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The least privileged groups of a city have the greatest need of play facilities. Here is a 
typical game activity in a crowded neighborhood with a mixed population of colored and 
foreign children. 


Child and Adult Centers 


The Class A centers have the responsibility 
of directing two programs — one a program for 
the children of elementary-school age and the 
other a program for the parents and adults of 
the neighborhood. The adult program functions 
throughout the year but more intensively from 
November through April. On Tuesday and Fri- 
day nights of each week for these six months the 
center is open until 11:30 p.m. On these nights 
the efforts of the staff are directed in the pro- 
moting and directing of an adult recreation pro- 
gram around the facilities of the school. Here 
we find cooking clubs, sewing clubs, groups 
working in the shops, choral societies, symphony 
orchestras, jazz orchestras, public-speaking 
groups, dramatic groups, glee clubs, ‘fencing, 
boxing, and wrestling groups, groups of men 
and women using the gymnasium for recreative 
exercise of all types, quiet gamerooms, reading 
rooms, health lectures, debates, and so on, 
through all types of activities which meet the 
interests of the adults in the community. 

Each one of these Class A centers has what is 
known as a community council. This council 
may vary in number of members from five to 
eleven but in all cases the members are people 
who actually live in the neighborhood surround- 
ing the school and who are vitally interested in 
the success of the center. The director of the 
center is responsible for forming this council 
and it acts as an advisory council to him. Its 
object is to aid in feeling the pulse of the com- 
munity as to the neighborhood’s recreational 
needs and interests and aiding in the pro- 
motion of the program of the center to meet 
these needs. These councils meet regularly 
throughout the year with the center director 
and his staff. 

Because it is of the utmost importance that 
the Class A center directors and assistants be~ 
familiar with the neighborhoods in which their 
center is located; know something of the hous- 
ing and social conditions; the welfare problems 
as well as the different welfare and social agen- 
cies working in the neighborhoods, they are re- 
quired to spend at least ten hours a week out- 
side of the regular center hours working in the 
community. This work is considered a part of 
their regular work and compensation for it is 
included in their yearly salary. 

The program directed at the Class A play- 
fields is similar to the program at the Class B 
centers, except that the physical program in- 
cludes more of the team games. This is due, of 
course, to the interest in team play of the age 
group to be served at these centers. 


Required Staff Qualifications 


The staff of the department which directs the 
program throughout the different centers is em- 
ployed on a similar basis as teachers. Applicants 
must meet certain educational requirements 
depending upon the type of center to which they 
are appointed and must also pass a written and 
oral examination given by the board of exam- 
iners. This is the same board that examines all 
applicants for teaching positions. 

Applicants for the position of director in a 
Class A playground or playfield must possess 
one of the two following qualifications: 

I. (a) Graduation from an approved college 
or university, (b) a minimum of one year’s ad- 
ditional training in recreation work at a rec- 
ognized school or university, and (c) at least 
two years’ successful experience, or its equiv- 
alent, in recreation work including playground 
work, club work for children and adults and 
community-center experience. 

II. (a) Four years’ experience in the Newark 
city playgrounds as a playground leader in 
Class A playgrounds or a playground director 
in Class B, C, or D playgrounds, and (6) 450 
hours of approved college work. 

Applicants for the position of play-leader in 
a Class A playground or playfield must possess 
the following qualifications: (a@) Graduation 
from an approved four-year high-school course 
or its equivalent, (b) graduation from an 
approved three-year normal-school course or its 
equivalent, and (c) two years’ successful expe- 
rience in playground work. 

The qualifications of applicants for the posi- 
tion of director in a Class B playground are 
the same as for a play-leader in a Class A play- 
ground. 

Applicants for the position of play-leader in 
a Class B playground must possess the ‘follow- 
ing qualifications; (a) graduation from an 
approved four-year high-school course or its 
equivalent, and (6) graduation from an 
approved three-year normal school or its 
equivalent. 

Candidates for positions in Class C or D 
playgrounds must possess the following qualifi- 
cations: (a) graduation from an approved four- 
year high-school course or its equivalent, and 
(b) at least two years’ attendance in a profes- 
sional training school, school for teachers, 
college, or university. 

All persons qualified and appointed to a play- 
ground position may be advanced to a higher 
position on a playground when such persons 
meet the qualifications required for such posi- 
tion and playground. 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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OBJECTIFYING School Marks 


Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Let us assume that your son brought home 
this month the usual report card, with percen- 
tage grades for each subject: 


PREG, forse 3 saio/osg Said te ase 85 
MUGIOTIOY 55.5 5.4.5.04 vie dale sisearne 72 
i a er ree ere re 98 
OE. hiss. nes ee swkuees 65 
NEE Sas canteen teeutaws 77 
I 585.555) 4:9; SA WES RS 60 
RO NOINE os oc ching Pa wisssriasies 80 


What is the most you can know about your 
son? He is very good in history, apparently; 
good in reading; fair in geography and spelling; 
poor in writing and arithmetic. The deport- 
ment is problematical. Whose deportment rates 
100 per cent, and who is capable of judging? 
By what standard were these ratings obtained? 
What accurate measure does the average school 
possess for determining accomplishment in read- 
ing or writing? What more accurate measure is 
possessed for history or geography? Or even 
for spelling or arithmetic, those two subjects 
where right and wrong appear to be incontro- 
vertible? 


Subjective Grading Unreliable 


Over fifteen years ago, Dr. Daniel Starch, 
then of the University of Wisconsin, decided to 
find out the value of teachers’ examinations and 
teachers’ marks. He chose some well-prepared 
but typical examinations given in the University 
of Wisconsin High School, together with sam- 
ples of papers written by students taking these 
examinations. He had the examination sheets, 
together with instructions for marking the fin- 
ished papers, duplicated and then secured pho- 
tostatic copies of the student papers. He chose 
for his initial experiments examinations in 
freshman English, geometry, and American his- 
tory. 

These facsimiles were mailed to 142 English 
teachers, 115 teachers of mathematics, and 70 
teachers of history, in high schools throughout 
the United States. Each teacher was requested 
to read and mark the paper according to the 
general directions, but otherwise to use the same 
judgment which he would apply to papers origi- 
nating in his own school. These people did as 
requested by Dr. Starch, and returned the 
papers to him after scoring. 

To laymen, and to almost the entire teaching 
force of the country, the results of Starch’s’ in- 
vestigation were astounding. The same mathe- 
matics paper, identical even to handwriting, 
blots, erasures, and corrections, was graded as 
low as 28 per cent by one teacher, as high as 92 
per cent by another, and by the remaining 113 
teachers at practically every intervening grade. 
With the English paper the results ranged from 
50 per cent to 98 per cent, and on the history 
paper the scores varied from 43 per cent to 90 
per cent. There is an interesting tendency for 
the “mode’? to fall at about the “passing 
grade.” Two of Starch’s graphs are reproduced 
to better tell the story. 

By that simple experiment the validity of 
subjective marking was knocked into a cocked 
hat. It revealed that an honor student in Bos- 
ton might be classed as an ignoramus in San 
Francisco on the basis of identical evidence. 

The experiment of Dr. Starch has been re- 
peated by numerous other psychologists since 
1912. Practically every subject of the curricu- 
lum has been subjected to the same experience. 
The results have been invariably the same. The 


Starch, D. and Elliott, E. C.: “The Reliability of Grading 
High School Work in English,’ School Review, 20:442-457; 
“The Reliability of Grading Work in Mathematics,” School 
Review, 21:254-259; ‘The Reliability of Grading Work in His- 
tory,”’ School Review, 21:676-681. 

2Mode: the point in the graph where the largest number of 
scores fall. 
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FIG. 1. GRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE WIDE VARIA- 
TION IN MARKS ASSIGNED BY TEACHERS IN A TEST 
MADE BY DR. DANIEL STARCH. 


training, experience, intelligence, or educational 
philosophy of the persons doing the scoring do 
not influence the results. Subjective judgments 
have repeatedly proved unreliable. 

Not content to leave the matter there, teach- 
ers of known probity and exactitude have grad- 
ed identical papers two or three times with an 
elapse of several days between scoring. While 
the discrepancies have not always been so glar- 
ing, they nevertheless exist in large measure. 
The general conclusion with regard to subjec- 
tive measures of all kinds is that in the absence 
of some scale against which to compare the 
product to be measured, judgments of even the 
more discerning are worthless. 

The “five-point scale” of many schools and 
colleges has more to commend it. Experimental 
evidence has shown that greater agreement will 
occur between judges when the range of possible 
classifications is greatly curtailed. However, 
without some standard to serve as a basis of 
comparison, human judgment is highly in- 
fallible. 


Objective Tests Now Possible 


Recognition of the impossibility of accurate 
measurement without standards of comparison, 
has led to the development of objective tests 
and scales so constructed as to produce more 
uniform results. The Thorndike and Ayres 
handwriting scales, the Stanford Achievement, 
McCall, Monroe and Shank Tests in Silent 
Reading, the Gray Oral Reading Test, and the 
Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic are a 
few of the many which have been prepared and 
standardized under current school conditions. 

In order that such “standardized” tests may 
serve their purpose more effectively than the 
older school examination, experience has shown 
that certain conditions must hold:*® 

1. The test must be valid. Validity is the 
degree to which a test or examination measures 
what it is intended to measure; that is, in gen- 
eral, the degree to which a test parallels the cur- 
riculum and good teaching practice. 

2. It must be reliable. Reliability refers to 
the stability of an estimate of a pupil’s ability 
from one test to another. In other words, equiv- 
alent forms of the test should show the same re- 
sults. Reliability is guaranteed by the objectiv- 
ity of scoring (the degree to which two people 
in scoring the same test will secure the same re- 
sults) and the degree to which the test covers 
the essential points to be tested. 





Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New Type Examination 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., 1929). 
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Where norms exist, it is then possible to com- 
pare the work of a child or a whole class with 
what children of similar experience throughout 
a city, state, or nation are able to do. Norms 
are secured through widespread administration 
of the tests, under controlled conditions. The 
value of the norms depends, of course, on the 
methods used in securing them. 

Objective tests of this nature which are in 
addition diagnostic of weakness, are now in use 
in the Bronxville, New York, schools in place 
of the older “essay type” and subjectively 
graded examination. Furthermore, tests of this 
type combined with cumulative reviews are 
given at the conclusion of each topic of study. 
Weaknesses are thus revealed as they develop, 
and remedial work is supplied at once. No child 
in the Bronxville schools can fail in an entire 
year’s work on a single test. This fact has re- 
moved the old fear in which final examinations 
were held. 

For the good and sufficient reasons stated 
above, reports to parents based on subjective 
estimates have been practically eliminated from 
the Bronxville schools. 

Furthermore, we have examined and rejected 
as of little positive value to teacher, pupil, or 
parent, all qualitative marks divorced from an 
objective statement of what is being qualified. 
There may be a vague satisfaction in knowing 
that the teacher rates Billy as “Good” in arith- 
metic. It certainly doesn’t tell us whether he 
may therefore be expected to know compound 
multiplication. On the other hand, if Sara is 
reported “Poor” in written English, we may ex- 
perience an uneasy feeling that something ought 
to be done about it, but “What shall we do?” 
That is a poser. 

We have not been content, in recognizing the 
difficulty of reporting fairly a pupil’s progress, 
to stop there. We have sought a means to keep 
the pupils and parents accurately and objec- 
tively informed of work being done. The Bronx- 
ville goal card* is our present answer. We be- 
lieve that it marks a forward step. While con- 
fusing, perhaps, at first glance, we believe that 
closer familiarity will demonstrate that it is 
more helpful and informative to all concerned 
than the report cards which it supplants. 


What is a Goal Card? 


The Bronxville goal card is much larger than 
the usual report to parents. In the elementary 
grades it has become a double-folded sheet with 
a single-page dimension of 8 by 10% in. The 
first page carries an explanation to the parents 
describing the manner in which the goals are to 
be interpreted. The double inside page carries 
the objectives for two years of work in each of 
the following school subjects: written English, 
oral English, reading, social studies, life science, 
and arithmetic. We have grouped together the 
first- and second-grade goals, the third- and 
fourth-grade goals, the fifth- and sixth-grade 
goals. The last page, in addition to a record of 
days absent and times tardy, gives space for 
the parent’s signature and allows opportunity 
for such personal notes with regard to the child 
as the teacher may feel called upon to write. 
Through the use of self-instruction materials 
and other provisions for individualizing rates of 
progress, the children in our classés may ad- 
vance as their individual abilities allow. When 
goal-card topics are completed, achievement is 
measured by objective tests, and the dates of 
completion are entered. There is no reason to as- 
sume that in any class any two children will be 
marked identically, except possibly in such sub- 
jects as the social studies where social participa- 
tion in the group is so important as to minimize 
emphasis on individual rates of accomplish- 





‘The term “goal card’? and the basic idea of this form of 
school report is taken from Winnetka, IIl., where this writer 
had the privilege of working for some years with Supt. Carleton 
Washburne. 
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BRONXVILLE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GOAL SHEET 


ON cid ase cs sacs ca cus ists casa ceaneasneseene aac Si aime aaes daar MOU hee SacBee 
CHEMISTRY 
| Date 
ee -| OK REMARKS 





PRIMARY OBJECTIVES 
Goal 1. To determine properties of water. 


Can demonstrate physical properties of water. 
Can recognize dispersion and purify water. 


Can separate water into elements and demonstrate physical 
and chemical properties of oxygen and hydrogen 


Can explain structure of atom and molecule and demon- 
strate electronic nature of chemical combination. 


Can explain electromotive series. 


I ii sictennins ‘i 


Goal 2. To understand and use simple chemical equations. 
Can determine and use formulae. 
Can use equations and determine weights and volumes ot 
feactions. 
Can demonstrate law of definite and multiple proportions. 
Can use molecular and atomic weights. 
Goal 3. To determine composition of air. 
Can demonstrate experimentally the presence of water vapor, 
carbon dioxide, oxygen and nitrogen in air. 
Can demonstrate and explain importance of nitrogen fixation. 
Can prepare and demofstrate properties of nitrogen, nitric 
acid and ammonia. 
Can prepare and demonstrate properties of oxides of nitro- 
gen. 
PIR ccctesssctcns _ 


God 4. To determine properties of acids, bases and salts. 
Can name acids, bases and salts. 
Can prove relation of ionization to electrolysis, chemical 
activity and speed of reaction. 
Can prepare normal solutions, demonstrate mass action and 
chemical equilibrium. 








| 

| SECONDARY OBJECTIVE 

| Attainment of skill in scientific method: 
1. Laboratory method. 


2 Use of scientific measurements 
3. Use of methods of research. 


be attempted by each student to determine progress 


| 
| During each goal period the solution of a problem will 
in the attainment of the secondary objective. 


FIG. 2. EXCERPT FROM A HIGH-SCHOOL GOAL SHEET IN CHEMISTRY 


ment. A study of the third- and fourth-grade 
goal card will show that it attempts to accom- 
plish certain definite things: 


1. To set forth in objective statement each 
fundamental ability, skill, or piece of knowledge 
which a child may be expected to acquire in 
third and fourth grades. These are “minimum” 
statements, dealing largely with the traditional 
learnings of the elementary grades. A child will 
learn much more than is here set forth during 
these two years; but these additional learnings 
will be difficult to measure objectively (or sub- 
jectively either) and we hesitate to list them. 


2. To indicate to the parent, as these goals 
are mastered, the progress made by a child. 
Each time the card is sent home for approval, 
the parent may see clearly: first, what the 
child has mastered; second, those skills, abil- 
ities, or topics on which he is at work, or which 
are still ahead of him. 


3. From the teacher’s comment on the last 
page, to state whether the child’s work during 
the period under consideration is accelerated, 
satisfactory, or slow —and whether it repre- 
sents good, bad, or indifferent work on the part 
of the child in consideration of his own native 
ability, not contrasted to what someone else 
may be doing. 

4. While’ we welcome at all times opportuni- 
ties for personal conference between parents 
and teacher, the last-page comment also serves 
to notify the parent when the teacher wishes 
special opportunity for conference and coodpera- 
tion on behalf of the child’s well-being. 

We strive to be objective but there are likely 
to be times when it may be difficult for a parent 
to determine just what the message is we are 
trying to convey. We therefore invite parents 
to come directly to the teacher for a personal 
interview to clarify misunderstandings. We be- 
lieve that the goal cards are a truer measure of 
pupil accomplishment than reports of the older 
type. Most of the children have been quick to 
see the advantages of this objectivity and we 
have secured increasing parental enthusiasm for 
this new form of report. 


Some Third-Grade Arithmetic Goals 


Here is a portion of the intermediate (third 
and fourth grade) arithmetic goals. Compare 
the information furnished as the completion of 
these goals is successfully indicated, with that 
supplied by the usual card marked “Arithmetic 
— Good” or “Reading — 78 per cent.” 

The child with the dates as entered opposite 
these goals knows all the subtraction combina- 


tions, can prove subtraction, and can apply the 
combinations to the higher decades. He passed 
inventory and diagnostic tests with a score of 
100 per cent in each case, before any one of 
these dates was entered. He is now working on 
adding examples of increased difficulty. ‘“Car- 
rying”’ in subtraction (the reader probably knew 
it as “borrowing”’), making change, etc., and 
multiplication are still ahead of him. In this 
case, therefore, one may justly expect him to 
work accurately and rapidly examples like this: 

7 76 149 

—2 —12 — 36 


(in which the lower number is always smaller) 
but not examples like this: 
36 114 
—9 — 36 


(in which a lower number is larger than the one 
immediately above) 








In the elementary school the goals appearing 
on each card, and the grade placement of these 
goals, has been determined so far as possible by 
scientific investigation. Where experimental evi- 
dence is. lacking, we have followed what ap- 
peared to be best practice. 


Knows 14 combinations of subtraction in which 
the upper figure is not more than 9 (Goal A) 

6° 6 7 7 8 8 8 
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Knows 7 combinations of subtraction in which the 
upper figure is not more than 9 (Goal B)... 

4 6 8 5 5 7 7 

ee ee ee ee 


Can subtract 1 from any number (Goal C) 
Can subtract 0 from any number and can subtract 
a number from itself (Goal D) 
Knows the combinations of subtraction in which 
the minuend is larger than 9 (Goal EB) 
Can prove subtraction (Goal F) 
Can apply the combinations to the higher decades 
(Goal G) 
Can add examples, 4 columns wide, 
8 addends high 
Can “carry” in subtraction and can apply this prin- 
ciple to all the combinations (Goal H) 
Bronxville Test I11I]—Subtraction—mastered 
Makes Correct change for: 
nickel i 
quarter 
half dollar 
Tells time to the minute 
Reads and writes dollars and cents thru $99.99... 


Multiplication (Burk Self-1 Son Asithmetics) { Fourth Grade 
Can multiply by 2 and 3, using all combinations, begins here 
and with carrying (Goal A 
. . . * . 


10-29-30 
11- 3-30 


11- 6-30 
11-19-30 


11-19-30 





FIG. 3. A PAGE FROM A GOAL SHEET IN ARITH- 
METIC, THIRD GRADE. 
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MR. CHARLES H. LAKE 

Charles H. Lake, who has been recently elected as superin- 
tendent of schools, of Cleveland, was born in Licking county, 
Ohio, and was educated in the schools of his native state. He is 
a graduate of Ohio State University, holds an A.M. degree 
given by that institution in 1910, and also completed graduate 
studies at Chicago University. 

Before going to Cleveland in 1916, Mr. Lake was principal 
of the high school at Hamilton, Ohio. He was successively 
teacher in grade and high schools, principal of the high school, 
and assistant superintendent. From 1916 to 1918 he was prin- 
cipal of the East Technical High School, Cleveland, and had 
been in charge of the Cleveland high schools for a number of 
years. In 1919, he was made assistant superintendent of schools 
and had been first assistant superintendent since 1921. 





In the High Schools 


In the junior high school, two influences have 
been at work in establishing goals. First, the 
newer concept of the junior high school as an 
exploratory period, offering to children experi- 
ences in many fields of activity, which may con- 
tribute later to vocational or avocational inter- 
ests. 

Second, certain college requirements imposed 
on the senior high school, which necessarily in- 
fluence the teaching of the earlier years. The en- 
tire trend in public education at the junior-high- 
school level is away from certain types of aca- 
demic learnings in formal grammar and mathe- 
matics which have no practical application at 
any point in child or adult life. 

In the senior high school the subjects offered, 
the ground covered, and the time allotments cor- 
respond to college-entrance requirements, and 
pupils satisfactorily completing the work of the 
Bronxville High School are adequately prepared 
in four years to enter any American college. 

Here we have divided the work of each sub- 
ject into six-week units. Each unit represents 
what a majority of children have proved them- 
selves able to complete in six weeks’ time. It is, 
of course, an arbitrary standard: but we try to 
keep it at what pupils have done — putting 
forth real effort — not what some teacher as- 
sumes they ought to be able to do..Each six 
weeks it is therefore possible to determine, by 
reference to the horizontal lines, how each 
pupil’s progress compares to what a good nor- 
mal student has done. 

No students in our schools are marked com- 
plete on any “goal” who fail to demonstrate 
knowledge of all the facts involved. Pupils who 
do this and no more, receive a “rating” of P 
(passed) on junior- and senior-high-school goal 
cards, in the ninth grade and above. We do not 
consider such students college material and will 
not recommend them. 

Students who in addition to knowing facts, 
show a power to use these facts in the solution 
or the understanding of problems, are con- 
sidered college material and are rated R (rec- 
ommended). While this rating is in part sub- 
jective, we are striving to develop objective test 
situations which will reveal the distinction. 

The excerpt from the high-school-chemistry 
goals indicates the application of the plan at 
this grade level. 
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Legal Principles Underlymg Taxation for Educational 


Purposes 


Lee O. Garber, Ph.D., Indianapolis, Indiana 


The courts are agreed in holding that educa- 
tion is a state function. Therefore, the educa- 
tion of children is recognized as a public duty 
and as a justifiable object of taxation. The 
power to levy and collect taxes for education, 
as well as for all other purposes, rests with the 
state, and according to organic law can only be 
exercised by the legislature.‘ As a common law 
principle, it may be said that the legislature has 
the right to delegate this power of taxation to 
no agencies except municipal corporations which 
are generally vested with the power of raising 
revenue for the purpose of providing the ex- 
penses of local government.” The courts are 
in general accord in considering school districts 
as municipal corporations within the meaning 
of this rule.* It has also been held that the legis- 
lature may not only permit school districts to 
levy and collect taxes, but it may compel them 
to do so even without the consent of those who 
are to be taxed.* This follows from the fact that 
the school districts are creatures of the state 
organized for the purpose of assisting the state 
in the administration of its educational system. 


School Taxes Are State Taxes 


School taxes are not municipal taxes in any 
sense of the word. They are state taxes, levied 
for a state purpose.® This follows from the fact 
that education is a function of the state. The 
decision in a Texas case illustrates the line of 
reasoning followed by the courts in this con- 
nection." In this case, suit was brought by a 
school district against one Richardson for the 
purpose of recovering certain delinquent taxes. 
The court, in speaking of the taxes, said: “It is 
thus made clear that counties and school dis- 
tricts, whether independent or common, are 
mere agencies of the state exercising delegated 
powers for the discharge of a state constitu- 
tional function. Taxes due counties and school 
districts, levied for the maintenance of a system 
of public free schools, are due to them as agen- 
cies of the state and in their legislative purpose 
are, in legal effect, taxes due the state... . 
School districts, in administering their public 
free school funds, are ‘mere trustees.’ ”’ 

A Kentucky court decision is also in point 
in this connection.’ The general council of the 
city of Louisville, under authority of a statute, 
passed an ordinance exempting manufacturing 
establishments from local taxation for a period 
of five years as an inducement to locate in 
Louisville. In 1913 action was brought by the 
board of education of the city of Louisville 


1State ex rel. McCausland v. Board of Commissioners of Elk 
County, 61 Kans. 90, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L. R. A. 67; Atchison, 
etc., R. Co. v. State, 28 Okla. 94, 113 Pac. 921, 40 L. R. A. 
N.S 1. 

215 L. R. A. (N. S.) 61 (Note); State ex rel. McCausland v. 
Board of Commissioners of Elk County, 61 Kans. 90, 58 Pac. 
959, 47 L. R. A. 67. 

3§mith v. Robersonville Graded School, 141 N. C. 143, 53 S. 
E. 524, 8 Ann. Cas. 529; Atchison, etc., R. Co. v. State, 28 
Okla., 94, 113 Pac. 921, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1. 

‘State ex rel. McCausland v. Board of Commissioners of Elk 
County, 61 Kans. 90, 58 Pac. 959, 47 L. R. A. 67. 

5School District of Hartford et al. v. West Hartford Special 
School District, 102 Ark. 261, 143 S. W. 895; City of Hender- 
son v. Lambert, 71 Ky. (8 Bush) 607; City of Louisville v. 
Commonwealth for School Board, 134 Ky. 488: Ramsey v. 
County Board of Education, 159 Ky. 827, 169 S. W. 521; State 
of North Dakota, ex rel. Haig v. Hauge, 37 N. D. 583, 164 N. 
W. 289; Atchison, etc. R. Co. v. State, 28 Okla. 94, 113 Pac. 
921, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1; Miller v. Childers, 197 Okla. 57; 
Ford v. School District, 121 Pa. 543: Waterhouse et al. v. 
Board of President and Directors of the Cleveland Public Schools, 
and the County of Bradley, 55 Tenn. (8 Heisk.) 857; Richard- 
son v. Liberty Independent School District (Tex.) 22 S. W. 
(2nd Ser.) 475. 

®Richardson v. Liberty Independent School District (Tex.) 22 
S. W. (2nd Ser.) 475. 

7City of Louisville et al. v. Board of Education of City of 
Louisville et al., 154 Ky. 316, 157 S. W. 379. 


against the assessor of the city and two manu- 
facturing establishments for the purpose of 
obtaining a writ of mandamus compelling the 
assessor to assess, for the use of the board of 
education, property owned by the two manu- 
facturing establishments. The circuit court 
ordered the writ of mandamus, and the 
assessor and the two concerns which the 
board of education sought to have assessed 
appealed. In sustaining the decision of the 
circuit court, the higher court said, in part: 
‘Every common school in the state, whether it 
be located in a populous city or in a sparsely 
settled rural district, is a state institution, pro- 
tected, controlled, and regulated by the state, 
and the fact that the state has appointed agen- 
cies such as fiscal courts, school trustees, and 
municipal bodies to aid it in the collection of 
taxes for the maintenance of these schools does 
not deprive them of their state character... . 
‘Therefore, when a municipal body, or a county, 
or a school district, levies taxes for school pur- 
poses, the tax so levied is a state, and not a 
municipal, county, or district tax, although it 
be levied and collected by municipal or county 
or district officers. The fact that the tax is 
levied and collected for the state by these agen- 
cies of the state, appointed for that purpose, 
does not deprive it of its character as a state 
tax.” 


Authority of the Municipality to Tax 
School Property 


According to the weight of authority the 
property of the state cannot be taxed by the 
municipality, neither can special assessments 
for improvements be levied against property 
used for state purposes.* A Massachusetts case 
illustrates the position taken by a majority of 
the courts.® This is a proceeding of certiorari 
to squash a municipal assessment which had 
been levied on the property of the county used 
for a jail and courthouse. The court, in holding 
that the city might not collect such an assess- 
ment from the county, said: 

“The property held by the petitioners is 
strictly public, paid for from the public funds, 
managed by the public authorities, devoted to 
public purposes, and no private person has any 
rights or authority therein. 

“The property of the Commonwealth is 
exempt from taxation, because, as the sovereign 
power, it receives the taxation through its offi- 
cers, or through the municipalities it creates, 
that it may, from the means thus furnished, dis- 
charge the duties and pay the expenses of gov- 
ernment. Its property constitutes one of the in- 
strumentalities by which it performs its func- 
tions. As every tax would to a certain extent 
diminish its capacity, we should be unwilling 
to hold that such property was subject to taxa- 
tion in any form, unless it were made so by 
express enactment, or by clear implication. This 
property . . . is not, indeed, in legal form, the 
property of the Commonwealth, but the author- 
ity by which the county holds it is derived from 
the statutes by which the duty is imposed upon 

SBoard of Improvements, etc. of the City of Little Rock v. 
School District of Little Rock (Ark.), 16 L. R. A. 418; Inhabi- 
tants of Worcester County v. Mayor, etc. of Worcester, 116 Mass. 
193, 17 Am. Rep. 159; City of Clinton to Use of Thornton 
et al., v. Henry County, 115 Mo. 557, 22 S. W. 494, 37 Am 
St. Rep. 415; City of Edina to Use of Pioneer Trust Co. v. 
School District of City of Edina, et al., 305 Mo. 452, 267 S. 
W. 112; St. Louis Public Schools v. City of St. Louis, 23 Mo. 
488; Thogmartin et al. v. Nevada School District, 189 Mo. App. 
10, 176 S. W. 473. 


®Inhabitants of Worcester County v. Mayor, etc. of Worcester, 
116 Mass. 193, 17 Am. Rep. 159. 
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the various counties of providing suitable court- 
houses, jails, and houses of correction.” 

The courts have almost unanimously held 
that schools are the agencies of the state, that 
school property is state property, and that 
school officers are state officers. ‘1 herefore, it 
would seem to follow that as a general rule 
school property is exempt from such taxation 
and special assessment.?° 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 
courts in a substantial majority of the states 
permit special assessment of school property for 
local improvements." 

The courts hold that school property, because 
it is state property, cannot be levied upon, and 
thus they will not issue executions against the 
property of school districts.’ Such was the posi- 
tion taken by the Supreme Court of Missouri.?® 
The defendant in this case, Tiedemann, having 
obtained judgment against the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Cape Girardeau, caused an 
execution to be levied and issued against the 
buildings, lands, and furniture of the board. 
The board then obtained an injunction against 
the proposed sale under the execution. Upon 
final hearing the injunction was perpetuated, 
and Tiedemann sued out this writ of error. The 
court, in sustaining the injunction, and in hold- 
ing that school property was not subject to the 
process of execution, said: “We are all agreed 
that the beneficial plaintiff is a public corpora- 
tion . . . and, therefore not subject to the 
process of execution, at least, so far as any 
school building or property is concerned.” 


Distribution of School Revenue Raised 
by Taxation 


In the exercise of its legislative power, the 
legislature may grant school districts the 
authority to tax for educational purposes. It 
may even require school districts to levy and 
collect a school tax. In addition, it may go one 
step further and may stipulate the means and 
method of distributing the tax money collected 
by the school districts.1* This follows from the 
fact that school taxes are state taxes. The 
schools belong to the state and the state has 
the authority to provide for them in any manner 
that it sees fit. It provides for the levying of 
a tax to support schools. This tax is a state tax, 
and in the maintenance of a uniform school sys- 
tem the state may expend it as it sees fit. The 
state may expend all the money collected from 
a school district, through school taxes, in that 
district, or it may put part or all of it in a state 
fund to be distributed to school districts other 
than the one in which it was collected. School 
taxes are state funds to be used for the common 
good. 

Whenever the legislature provides for the 
distribution of school revenue in such manner 
that money collected in one school district is 
expended in other districts, opposition is the re- 
sult. A significant decision, resulting from such 
opposition, was handed down by the Supreme 
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Court of Maine.** The legislature of the State of 
Maine passed an act providing for a general tax 
assessment of 114 mills on all property of the 
state for the purpose of aiding common schools. 
The proceeds of this tax were to be distributed 
to the various cities, towns, and plantations on 
the basis of school census and wealth. Although 
part of the tax was raised in the townships, none 
of it was to be distributed to these subdivisions 
of the state. This suit was brought to enjoin 
the collection of the tax on the ground that it 
violated the following provision of the Consti- 
tution: “‘All taxes upon real or personal estates 
assessed by authority of this state shall be 
apportioned and assessed equally according to 
the just value thereof.” The court, in holding 
that the method of distributing the school funds 
did not violate the constitution, said: 

“Objections, however, are raised to the 
manner of distribution, and the plaintiff con- 
tends that in considering the constitutionality 
of a statute creating revenue by taxation the 
method of distribution as well as of assessment 
should be scrutinized. 

“The first objection is that this act imposes 
an unequal burden of taxation upon the un- 
organized townships of the state, because, while 
the fund is created by the taxation of all the 
property in such townships, as well as upon the 
property in the cities, towns, and plantations, 
no provision is made for the distribution of any 
part thereof to such townships, but it is all 
apportioned among the cities, towns, and planta- 
tions. The townships are omitted. In other 
words, while four subdivisions of the state are 
made to contribute to the fund, only three are 
permitted to share in the financial benefits. 


Not Unequal Burden 


“This objection, however, is without legal 
foundation. The Legislature has the right under 
the Constitution to impose an equal rate of 
taxation upon all the property in the state, in- 
cluding the property in unorganized townships, 


for the purpose of distributing the proceeds | 


thereof among the cities, towns, and plantations 
for common-school purposes, and the mere fact 
that the tax is assessed upon the property in 
four municipal subdivisions and distributed 
among three is not in itself fatal... . The 
fundamental question is this: Is the purpose for 
which the tax is assessed a public purpose, not 
whether any portion of it may find its way 
back again to the pocket of the taxpayer or 
to the direct advantage of himself or family. 
Were the latter the test, the childless man would 
be exempt from the support of schools and the 
sane and well from the support of hospitals. In 
order that taxation may be equal and uniform 
in the constitutional sense, it is not necessary 
that the benefits arising therefrom should be 
enjoyed by all the people in equal degree, nor 
that each one of the people should participate 
in each particular benefit. Laws must be gen- 
eral in their character, and the benefits must 
affect different people differently. This is due 
to difference in situation. ... But the law 
recognizes a broader and more unselfish test 
than this. In a Republic like ours each must 
contribute for the common good, and the ben- 
efits are received not directly in dollars and 
cents, but indirectly in a wider diffusion of 
knowledge, in better homes, saner laws, more 
efficient administration of justice, higher social 
order, and deeper civic righteousness. . . . 


“Tnequality of assessment is necessarily fatal, 
inequality of distribution is not, provided the 
purpose be the public welfare. The method of 
distributing the proceeds of such a tax rests in 
the wise discretion and sound judgment of the 
Legislature. If this discretion is unwisely exer- 
cised, the remedy is with the people, and not 
with the court. Such distribution might be ac- 
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cording to population, or according to the num- 
ber of scholars of school age, or according to 


school attendance, or according to valuation, or ° 


partly on one basis and partly on another.” 

A similar case arose in Ohio.** The Legislature 
of that state passed an act providing that a tax 
of 2.65 mills should be levied annually upon 
ali property of the state, for school purposes. 
The proceeds of this tax were to be retained 
by the counties in which they were collected. 
Each city school district and each exempted 
village school district was to receive the full 
amount raised by this tax within its own 
corporate limits. The amounts collected from 
outside such city and exempted village school 
districts were to be apportioned to each district 
in the county outside the exempted districts 
upon the basis of the number of teachers em- 
ployed, the cost of transporting pupils, and 
daily attendance. This action was brought to 
enjoin the enforcement of such levy on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional because it 
violated that section of the constitution which 
provided for uniformity of taxation. It was also 
contended that the act was unconstitutional 
because it provided for the expenditure of school 
funds for a purpose foreign to that of the dis- 
trict in which they were collected. The court 
refused to enjoin the tax levy saying: 

“Taking these objections in their order, we 
will first inquire whether the law is unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it violates section 2, 
art. 12 of the Constitution of Ohio, the pertinent 
portion of which reads: ‘Laws shall be passed, 
taxing by a uniform rule... .’ 

“In this case the tax in question is actually 
levied upon every school district in the state. 
Section 7575, General Code, provides that — 

“There shall be levied annually a tax of 
fifteenth [fifteen] hundredths of one mill on the 
grand list of the taxable property of the state 
. . . and an additional tax of two and sixty- 
five hundredths mills. . . .’ 

“Tt is the plaintiff’s contention, however, that 
this levy, as a matter of fact, is not made in 
city school districts and in exempted village 
school districts, because the full amount of the 
proceeds of the levy within these districts is 
received by these very districts after the levy 
has been made, while other school districts in 
the county receive an apportionment of the 
balance of the levy within the county in vary- 
ing amounts, according to their school expenses 
and attendance of pupils. 

“Plaintiff therefore claims that although the 
levy is made in every school district within the 
state, since the proceeds of the levy are at once 
appropriated to the city and exempted village 
school districts, and are apportioned to other 
school districts in each county only after this 
first appropriation to the city and exempted 
village school districts, as to certain school dis- 
tricts, it is a levy in form only, and not in fact 
— that the levy actually falls upon such districts 
as Silver Lake village school district, and not 
upon city or exempted village school districts. 
Plaintiff therefore claims that the law does not 
tax by a uniform rule... . 


“Since the tax, however, actually falls upon 
each school district in the state, the levy itself 
is uniform whatever may be said of the distribu- 
tion. There is considerable authority to the 
effect that so long as a tax is uniformly laid the 
Legislature may appropriate the proceeds of 
that tax by a rule that is not uniform, in case 
the appropriation is reasonable and made in 
pursuance of a valid and legitimate state 
purpose. 

“Plaintiff next contends that as the money 
raised in Silver Lake village school district is 
taken out of that district and used in other 
school districts in Summit County, it is em- 
ployed for a purpose foreign to the school 
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district of Silver Lake village, and hence for a 
purpose which is not legitimate in taxation. 

“Section 2, art. 6, of the Ohio Constitution, 
provides as follows: ‘The General Assembly 
shall make such provisions, by taxation, or 
otherwise, as with the income arising from the 
school trust fund, will secure a thorough and 
efficient system of common schools throughout 
the state... .’ 

“A thorough system could not mean one in 
which part or any number of the school districts 
of the state were starved for funds. An efficient 
system could not mean one in which part or any 
number of the school districts of the state lacked 
teachers, buildings, or equipment. 

“In the attainment of the purpose of estab- 
lishing an efficient and thorough system of 
schools throughout the state, it was easily con- 
ceivable that the greatest expense might arise 
in the poorest districts; that portions of great 
cities, teeming with life, would be able to con- 
tribute relatively little in taxes for the support 
of schools, which are the main hope for en- 
lightening these districts, while districts under- 
populated with children might represent such 
taxation value that their school needs would be 
relatively oversupplied. .. . 

“The fact that this money is appropriated, 
not for a local purpose, but for a legitimate 
state purpose, disposes of the plaintiff’s conten- 
tion that the law takes property without due 
process, and also disposes of his contention that 


‘because the tax is spent outside of his district 


he is denied the equal protection of the laws. 
He receives the equal protection of the laws 
when he is taxed for a legitimate state purpose 
by a tax which is levied equally upon every 
district in the state.” 


A State Function 


To summarize: Education is a function of 
the state. Therefore, the courts are agreed that 
the Legislature has the power to grant to school 
districts the authority to levy and collect taxes 
for school purposes. It has also been held that 
the Legislature may go one step beyond this 
and may compel a school district to levy and 
collect a tax for school purposes without the 
consent of those who are to be taxed. 

The courts are generally agreed that school 
taxes are not local or municipal taxes in any 
sense of the word but that they are state taxes. 
They are taxes paid for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for the execution of a state function. 

Because of the relationship of education to 
the state, some courts hold that the municipality 
cannot tax school property; neither can a 
special assessment for local improvements be 
levied against property belonging to the school 
district. This follows from the fact that the 
state, in creating municipalities, cannot be pre- 
sumed to have granted them the implied power 
of taxing state property. The courts hold that 
the principle of uniformity of taxation is not 
violated when the state levies a state-wide 
school tax and distributes it in such a way as 
to maintain a uniform school system. Since 
education is a matter of state rather than of 
local concern, taxes raised in one school district 
may be used to support schools in other districts. 


DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT DRAKE 


Ellis H. Drake, superintendent of schools at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., since 1915, died at his home on May 
31, after a lingering illness. 

Mr. Drake, who was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, later 
moved to Indiana, where he received his education. 
He was a graduate of the Kentland High School, In- 
diana Normal School, and Chicago and Indiana Uni- 
versities. He completed his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and Columbia University, receiving 
his degrees from both institutions. 

Mr. Drake had filled the positions of principal, 
assistant superintendent, and superintendent in a num- 
ber of Indiana cities, before going to Kalamazoo. He 
had been superintendent at Kalamazoo for the past 
eighteen years. 

He was an active member of the National Education 
Association and was a past president of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 
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CHECK LIST for Determining Possible Economies 
in Public-School Administration 


H. H. Linn, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Business, Muskegon, Michigan 


Economy in governmental expenditures is a 
watchword of 1933. True economy should be 
practiced during periods of prosperity, as well 
as during periods of depression, but it is quite 
natural that governmental costs should be 
scrutinized with even greater care when general 
economic conditions are not favorable. While 
there is little foundation for general charges 
to the effect that the public schools have been, 
and are being, administered in a grossly waste- 
ful manner, it must be admitted that, because 
of the complexity and political control of the 
schools throughout the country, there is some 
waste and some extravagance. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
public schools will be compelled to operate dur- 
ing the forthcoming year on reduced budgets. 
School officials must make many decisions re- 
garding essentials and nonessentials in laying 
out programs for retrenchment. They must 
study every potential source of economy in 
order to assure themselves that the reduced 
receipts will be used to the best advantage. 
First things must come first, and sheer waste 
and extravagance must be avoided. 

As an aid to those who desire to scrutinize 
the activities of their local school systems for 
the purpose of ferreting out possible sources of 
financial waste, the writer has prepared a check 
list for use in determining possible economies 
in school administration. The list, as prepared, 
contains many suggestions for effecting econ- 
omies, the value of which is more or less evi- 
dent. The writer has also prepared a volume on 
Practical School Economies, published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which discusses much 
more in detail the many problems suggested by 
questions in the check list. It points out many 
hundreds of practical economies that may be 
effected. In a sense, the check list is supple- 
mentary to this more extended discussion. 


THE CHECK LIST 


The questions in this check list have been 
worded so that an affirmative (Yes) answer 
indicates desirable practice. If a question is 
answered “No,” an investigation should be 
made to determine whether or not further econ- 
omy or efficiency may be attained through a 
modification of present practice. Questions that 
do not apply to a particular school system may 
be marked “X” to indicate this fact. 


BUSINESS-ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURES 
Accounting 


1.. Does the accounting system used by the school 
reveal the source of every dollar received and the 
cause for the expenditure of every dollar? 

2.. Is an adequate, complete, and proper system of 
accounting employed? 

3.. Is an adequate inventory of property, equipment, 
and supplies maintained ? 

4.. Are the minutes of the board of education com- 
plete and properly maintained ? 


Budgetary Procedure 


1.. Are the school finances controlled by definite 
budgetary procedure? 

2.. Is the financial budget a detailed statement of 

anticipated receipts and expenditures rather than a 

brief superficial document ? 

. Does the annual budget compare items for the 

new year with those of preceding years? 

4.. Are the subdivisions of the budget properly pro- 
portioned ? 

. Are the school officials required to carry on the 


school activities in accordance with the budget allot- 
ments ? 


3. 
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6.. Is the public encouraged to participate in the 
planning of the budget? 

7.. Is the preparation of the budget delegated to the 
superintendent of schools and his staff, rather than 
to school-board members ? 

8.. Are monthly statements of budgetary receipts and 
expenditures submitted to the board? 

9.. Is a systematic check of expenditures, outstand- 
ing orders, and obligations made at least monthly 
and compared with appropriations to show un- 
encumbered balances under each heading of the 
budget ? 

10.. Is some degree of elasticity permitted in carrying 
out the provisions of the budget, with limited and 
controlled approval by the board? 

1i.. Do the state laws favor and require the prepara- 
tion of a detailed financial budget and keeping within 
the provisions of the approved budget? 

12.. Is the budget used as an instrument of economical 
and efficient administration, rather than as meeting 
a technical legal requirement? 

13.. Is an annual report of receipts and expenditures 
submitted to the board of education and to the public 
at large, either through printed reports, or through 
newspaper publicity ? 


Auditing of Accounts 


1.. Are the financial accounts audited by professional 
auditors (either certified public accountants or state 
auditors) at least once a year? (A biennial audit may 
be sufficient for the smaller school systems.) 

2.. Do the reports of the auditors contain suggestions 
calling for modifications in practice that will promote 
greater economy and efficiency ? 

3.. Are the findings of the audit published ? 


Bonding Officials 


1.. Are all school officials responsible for the care and 
custody of school funds (tax collector, treasurer, 
bookkeeper, business manager, certain clerks, etc.), 
who through dishonesty or mismanagement might 
cause a loss of school funds, placed under bond? 

2.. If so, are the bonds adequate in amount to provide 
a proper degree of security for the funds? 

3.. Are corporate surety bonds provided in place of 
personal bonds, for bonding the officials and em- 
ployees ? 


Safeguarding School Funds 


1.. Are the banks required to furnish full security for 
school deposits ? 

2.. If so, are corporate depository bonds or high- 
grade collateral, rather than personal bonds, accepted 
as security for the deposits? 

3.. If corporate depository bonds are furnished as 
security, are the surety companies investigated to 
determine whether or not they are financially sound 
or acceptable as sureties? 

4.. Are school depositories selected on the basis of 
criteria for determining their relative soundness? 
5.. Is it a practice to keep the amount of funds on 
deposit at as low a figure as is reasonably possible ? 
6.. Are sinking funds invested in high-grade securities 
(federal, state, county, municipal, or school bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness), rather than carried 

as bank accounts? 

7.. If securities are owned, are they kept in a bank 
safety-deposit box? 


Publicity 


1.. Are the acts of the board of education and school 
officials involving financial transactions given ade- 
quate publicity through local newspapers ? 

2.. Is the general public encouraged to attend school- 
board meetings and listen to discussions of public 
interest ? 


Desirable Office Practices 


1.. Is “safety” paper used for writing school checks ? 

2.. Is a check protector used in writing checks? 

3.. Are at least two authorized signatures required for 
negotiable instruments, such as checks, notes, bonds, 
etc. ? 

4.. Are authorized signatures affixed to negotiable in- 

struments only at the time the amount of the trans- 

action is filled in? 

. Is the payroll procedure such that, 

a) .. No duplication of payments can be made? 
b) .. Payrolls cannot be easily padded ? 
c) .. Proper deductions may be made for absence ? 

6.. Are written receipts issued for all incoming 
monies ? 
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7.. Are all financial records and documents written in 
permanent ink? 

8.. Are duplicate copies kept of all contracts, orders, 
and correspondence relating to financial trans- 
actions ? 

9.. Are dual positions avoided that allow an individual 
receiving cash to keep the accounts against which the 
cash account must be checked ? 

10.. Are all bills and claims checked and audited before 
payment is made? 

11.. Are financial records and documents, including 
canceled checks, notes, bonds, coupons, etc., kept in 
a fireproof vault? 

12.. Is money collected in schools kept in a safe 
or vault ? 

13.. Is money collected in schools deposited in a bank 
as soon as reasonably possible, after collection, so that 
only a minimum amount of available cash is kept 
on hand? 

14.. Are various types of mechanical devices provided 
to effect economy and efficiency in office routine? 


SELECTION, PURCHASE, DISTRIBUTION, 
AND UTILIZATION OF SUPPLIES 


Selection of Supplies 


1.. Have definite purchasing specifications been set up 
for each supply item that is used in any considerable 
amount? 

2.. Are supplies purchased in accordance with the 
specifications set up? 

3.. Has the selection of supplies been simplified by 
reducing the brands, qualities, sizes, or designs to the 
smallest number consistent with successful operation ? 

4.. Are supplies purchased by their true names, rather 
than on the basis of brand names? 

5.. Are specifications formulated by the Federal Speci- 

fications Board used in selecting and purchasing 

school supplies ? 

. Is the information made available by Consumers’ 

Research or other research agencies used in making 

selections of certain types of supplies? 

.. Are supplies selected on the basis of tested or 

analyzed samples? 

8.. Are the supplies selected “Certified” by the manu- 
facturers, or distributors, to meet specified standard 
requirements ? 

9.. Do members of the school staff directly concerned 
advise in the selection of supplies? 

10.. Is a minimum quality selected that meets the 
needs (neither inferior nor superior) ? 
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Purchasing of Supplies 


1.. Is responsibility and authority for purchasing cen- 
tralized with a single individual or purchasing depart- 
ment ? 

2.. Has the possibility of purchasing supplies more 
economically by codperating with other school sys- 
tems and pooling purchasing requirements been in- 
vestigated ? 

3.. Has the possibility of purchasing certain items in 
codperation with other local municipal departments 
been investigated ? 

4.. Are supplies purchased in quantities that permit 
lower prices? 

5.. Are supplies purchased in containers or packages 
that permit lower prices? 

6.. Are supplies and equipment purchased on the basis 
of competitive bids? 

7.. Are a sufficient number of vendors invited to bid 
on material requirements so that competition is 
stimulated ? 

8.. Are the supplies purchased “out-of-town” if local 
dealers cannot meet the outside competition, or do 
not render a service commensurate with their higher 
bids ? 

9.. Are school-board members, school officials, or 
school employees excluded from bidding ? 

10.. Are supplies purchased at the time of year when 
lowest prices may be secured? 

11.. Are prices on materials and equipment checked 
with current quotations ? 

12.. Do the purchasing agents study market trends to 
aid them in determining the proper time for order- 
ing certain types of supplies? 

13.. Is advantage taken of real bargains that are oc- 
casionally offered ? 

14.. Is full advantage taken of trade and cash dis- 
counts? 

15.. Are receipts of supplies and equipment checked 
with orders and compared with specifications ? 

16.. Are certain types of used material or secondhand 
equipment purchased when they meet the needs ade- 
quately ? 
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17.. Is advantage taken of the opportunty to buy 
suitable supplies and equipment at bankrupt sales ? 
18.. Are substitute supplies purchased at !ower prices 
when they adequately meet the needs, without lower- 

ing the efficiency of results? 


Distribution and Utilization of Supplies 

1.. Are the more commonly used school supplies fur- 
nished to pupils free without d.rect cost to them? 

2.. Is an adequate amount of supplies provided so 
that the scholastic work does not suffer as a result 
of insufficient supplies ? 

3.. Are standards of consumption in the use of supplies 
established and are the supplies allotted to pupils 
in accordance with the standards? 

4.. Are pupils instructed in the economical use of 
supplies allotted to them? 

5.. Are custodians and other employees instructed in 
the economical and efficient use of supplies allotted 
to their departments ? 

6.. Are periodic inspections made of storerooms and 
supply cabinets to ascertain how the supply stocks 
are maintained ? 

7.. Are inventories and stock records maintained to 
show how supplies are received and distributed ? 

8.. Are supplies distr.buted in such amounts that 
teachers and pupils are encouraged to be economical 
and careful in their use? 

9.. Are pupils permitted to use both sides of the 
paper for much of their writing? 

1¢.. Are cheaper grades of paper used for certain types 
of practice work (such as print paper or second sheets 
for some ar.thmetic work) ? 

11.. Are paper supplies purchased in different sizes so 
that pupils may use the size sheet that will be most 
economical for part:cular types of work? 

12.. Is cheap ink made from ink powder used for 
certain general writing purposes? 

13.. Are heavy-inked typewriter ribbons purchased 
for general practice use in commercial departments ? 

14.. Do the industrial-arts departments (such as elec- 
trical, sheet metal, and auto mechanics) make use 
of salvaged materials which may be picked up at 
a low cost for certain types of school practice work ? 

15.. Has the cost of laboratory supplies been reduced 
by having the instructors give more demonstration 
work in place of having the pupils work out in- 
dividual experiments, without reducing educational 
efficiency ? 


CONTROL OF INCOME 


1.. Is there an adequate and accurate check on all 
sources of income to indicate payment of the 
following: 

a).. Levied taxes? 

b).. Delinquent taxes? 

c).. Interest on delinquent taxes? 

d).. Penalties on delinquent taxes? 

e).. Interest on bank balances? 

f).. Interest on sinking funds? 

g).. Interest on securities held? 

h).. Tuition from other school districts? 
i).. Tuition from parents or guard:ans of pupils? 
j).. Various forms of state and federal aid? 
k).. Rents? 

.. Sales of property, equipment, books, and 

supplies ? 

m).. Refunds from insurance adjustments ? 

n).. Fees of various kinds (lockers, laboratory, 
etc.) ? 

o).. Receipts from nonacademic activities (book- 
stores, lunchrooms, etc.) ? 

p).. Fines and penalties? 


Taxation 


1.. Have the board-of-education or school officials 
taken any interest in the matter of property assess- 
ments for taxation purposes, and have they made any 
effort to have obvious inequalities corrected ? 


2.. Has any effort been made to investigate the rec- 


ords of the tax-collecting officials, to ascertain how 
effective and efficient they are in collecting school 
taxes? 


3.. Is the cost of collecting school taxes held to a 


reasonable minimum ? 


4.. Are school taxes paid over to the proper public 


officials for school use promptly at reasonable inter- 
vals of time? 


5.. Are delinquent school taxes allocated and delivered 


to the proper officials promptly when paid? 


6.. Are the penalties and interest on delinquent school 


taxes credited to the school district ? 

7.. Have all sources of income been checked to make 
certain that other governmental divisions are not 
illegally receiving or diverting monies intended for 
school purposes ? 


Tuition 


1.. Is the school dstrict prompt in collecting tuition 
money due from patrons, school districts, or counties ? 


2.. Do the school officials make sure that liability for 


tuition is established before nonresident pupils are 
accepted ? 


3.. Are accurate records maintained to show residence 


status of pupils and attendance of nonresidents? 
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4.. Is the tuition rate charged sufficiently high to pay 
for the cost of instructing nonresident pupils? 


Interest on Funds 

1.. Are banks required to bid for the privilege of 
carrying school deposits, thus assuring the highest 
rate of interest consistent with safety ? 

2.. Are bank deposits divided into demand and time 
deposits to secure better interest rates? 

3.. Does the district receive all interest due on bank 
balances ? e 

4.. If a sinking fund is maintained, is the money in- 
vested in seiected high-grade securities that mature 
a short time before the funds will be needed ? 

5.. Is interest collected promptly on securities owned 
by the school district ? 


Subventions 

1.. Does the school district receive all state and fed- 
eral aid due it? 

2.. If state subventions are based on census reports, 
is an accurate census taken so that the local district 
receives all income to which it is rightly entitled ? 

3.. Has the possibility been considered of securing a 
greater amount of state or federal aid by arranging 
some reasonable and economical modification in the 
academic program ? 


Miscellaneous Income 

1.. Is all possible revenue obtained from rentable 

school property ? 

. Does the school district receive all 

license money due it according to law? 

3.. Are the fees charged pupils (for lockers, laboratory 
fees, etc.) promptly collected ? 

4.. Are refunds collected when insurance rates and 
amounts are adjusted ? 

5.. Does the school district dispose of property which 
it wishes to sell in a businesslike manner, and are 
payments collected promptly ? 

6.. When pupils are charged for supplies or equip- 

ment, are payments collected promptly ? 

7.. Are all nonacademic funds properly accounted for ? 
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GENERAL CONTROL 


Personnel 

1.. Is it a policy of the board to employ an expe- 
rienced and professionally trained superintendent of 
schools at a reasonable salary commensurate with the 
value of his service ? 

2.. Are administrative assistants employed to assist 
the superintendent, if the school system is sufficiently 
large to warrant the add‘tional positions ? 

3.. If a business manager is employed, 

a).. Has he had professional training for his 
position ? 

b).. Has he had previous experience in educa- 
tional work so that he is acquainted with school 
problems ? 

4.. Do the schools maintain a research department to 

study means of improving the efficiency of various 

types of related school activ:ties with resulting 
economy ? 

. Are office assistants employed to handle details 

and routine matters so that the more highly paid 

professionally trained indiv:duals may spend their 
time and energy with more important matters ? 

6.. Are the salaries of office assistants held with‘n 

reasonable limits, consistent with the value of the 

services of these positions? 

.. Are no more assistants employed than are neces- 

sary to handle efficiently all the work of their 

departments ? 

8.. Are part-time clerks and assistants employed when 
their full-time services are not required? 

9.. Is extra help employed at peak periods, thus avoid- 
ing the employment of individuals for full time when 
this cannot be justified? 

10.. Are some of the more capable high-school stu- 
dents permitted to render some office assistance when 
the educational returns justify this practice ? 

11.. Are the administrative positions, in general, con- 
solidated to a degree that is consistent with both 
efficiency and economy ? 

12.. Do the school-board members serve without pay ? 
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Miscellaneous Expenses of General Control 

1.. Are officials for school elections paid only to the 
extent that their duties warrant ? 

2.. Are other costs of elections, such as printing, 
advertising, rentals, etc., held to a minimum, con- 
sistent with effectiveness ? 

3.. Has the possibility been considered of combining 
school elections with other governmental elections, 
thus reducing costs, but without bringing the schools 
into “politics” and sacrificing efficiency of control? 

4.. Is the school census being taken at a proper cost 
at present? (Note: Where the distribution of state 
or other funds is based on school census it is essen- 
tial that an accurate census be taken even if the costs 
are slightly higher.) 

5.. Are long-distance calls made and telegrams sent 
only when letter writing will not serve the purpose? 

6.. Is an accurate record kept of all telegrams sent 
and telephone calls made so that no private messages 
are paid for out of school funds? 
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. Are report cards and circulars concerning school 
events sent home by the pupils, thus saving postage? 
lf traveling expenses are allowed school officials or 
employees, are they required to make a notarized 
statement of expenses, or to show receipts when 
presenting their bills? 

. If school officials are provided with automobile 
transportation, has a study been made to determine 
whether it is more economical to provide school- 
owned cars, or to pay officials a definite allowance 
for the use of the:r personal cars? 


10.. Is the system of records and reports as simplified 
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as it might be without losing effectiveness ? 

Has the cost of printed forms and reports been 
reduced by adopting a lim.ted number of stand- 
ardized sizes? 

Has the number of different forms and reports 
been reduced by combinations, or by eliminating 
those of doubtful importance ? 

Are the memberships of school officials in local, 
state, or national associations paid out of their 
personal funds, rather than out of the public-school 
funds? 

Are premiums for surety bonds held to a mini- 
mum, by keeping the amounts of the bonds to a 
reasonable point consistent with safety ? 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 


Personnel and Salaries 
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. Are fewer principals being employed by placing 
one princ:pal in charge of two or more small schools, 
rather than a principal for each school? 

. In the smaller school systems, does the superin- 
tendent also serve as high-school principal? 


.- Is sufficient clerical service prov:ded the principals 


so that they can give more time and attention to 
the more important duties connected with their 
offices ? 


.. Are teachers provided with clerical assistance to 


look after details and routine matters, thus permitting 
them to assume additional professional duties and 
responsibil.ties ? 

. Has the supervisory staff been reorganized to give 
greater efficiency in supervision ? 

. Have any special superv:sory positions carried over 
largely by tradition been eliminated if this could 
be done without reducing the efficiency of instruc- 
tion? 

. Have all teachers known to be imefficient and un- 
fit for service been dismissed ? 

. Is it the policy of the board of education to 
employ well-trained teachers at a reasonable salary, 
rather than to select teachers on the basis of low 
salary, without respect to proper training and expe- 
rience ? 


.. Are teachers selected on the basis of special train-- 


ing for the positions to be filled? 

Are teachers in the nondepartmentalized grades 
prepared to handle penmanship, art, music, and 
physical training so that special teachers are not re- 
quired for these subjects? 

Are teachcrs employed on a part-time basis when 
their full-time services are not required ? 

.. Are teachers employed on a substitute basis, if 
local conditions are such that enrollment fluctuates 
at different seasons of the year, thus permitting 
greater flexibility in arranging teaching personnel ? 
.. Can a reduction in the teachers’ salary schedule 
be justified, in view of changes in the cost of living? 
.. Are reasonable sick-leave provisions made to 
protect the health of pupils and teachers and at the 
same time to preserve the efficiency of instruction? 
.. Are sick-leave privileges safeguarded so that 
teachers do not abuse the privileges, causing a need- 
less expenditures of public funds for substitute 
services ? 


16.. When teaching vacancies occur, is it a policy to 
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employ at least a few relatively inexperienced but 
well-prepared teachers, at the lower range of the 
salary schedule ? 

.. Are substitute teachers employed at substitute 
salaries, to fill regular positions opening during the 
year? 


School Organization 


ty 


. If a homeroom organization is in operation in the 
high school, is this plan of organization so arranged 
that maximum economy in administration is 
obtained ? 


.. Has departmentalization or the adoption of the 


platoon type of organization been considered as a 
means of reducing school costs, consistent with the 
maintenance of effective instruction? 


.. Has the opportunity to save money by operating 


summer schools been fully investigated ? 


.. Have the possible advantages of the all-year school 


been fully investigated ? 

. May the length of recitation periods be shortened, 
or the number of recitations per week reduced, with- 
out lowering the efficiency of results? 


.. If the semiannual promotion plan is maintained, 


is there evidence that the plan is being operated 
economically and with efficient results sufficient to 
warrant its retention? 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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JAMES FORD RHODES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect, New York City 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The James Ford Rhodes Junior-Sentor High School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


George M. Hopkinson, Formerly Architect, Cleveland Board of Education 


The James Ford Rhodes Junior-Senior High- 
School Building, located in the South Brook- 
lyn district of the city of Cleveland, was com- 
pleted and opened in February, 1932. As the 
title implies, the school was designed as a six- 
year school for junior- and senior-high-school 
pupils, as this type of building, it was believed, 
would best meet the needs of the district for 
many years. 

The educational needs imposed the require- 
ment that the first unit be erected to accom- 
modate 1,400 pupils, and that the building be 
constructed to allow for a future addition, so 
that the ultimate pupil capacity would be 2,500. 
The further restriction, that the auditorium be 
omitted from the first building unit, was made. 

These basic requirements made the problem, 
while complicated, a most interesting one from 
a planning point of view, and should be of 
particular interest to others where similar re- 
strictions and future housing requirements are 
imposed. 

The complications were brought about by 
the fact that it was necessary to include in the 
first unit parts of educational units that at some 
future time would have to be extended into the 
future addition as complete educational units 
without it being necessary to make a lot of ex- 
pensive alterations in the first structure. This 
is particularly important in connection with 
laboratories, shops, and similar educational fea- 
tures where structural changes or the splitting 
of the physical requirements for an activity 
would prove a serious matter. The problem, 
however, was solved so that the proper require- 
ments have been furnished in the first structure, 
to which any addition can be made without the 
drawbacks mentioned, with the result that the 
completed whole will provide a successful plant, 
meeting all ultimate educational needs. 

The following are cited as examples of the 
difficulties which had to be overcome from a 


W. L. Stoddart and G. M. Hopkinson, Associate Architects, 
New York City. 


physical point of view, but which it was possi- 
ble, through careful planning, to solve: 

A biology lecture room was not required im- 
mediately but would be in the future. This had 
to be taken into consideration in assigning the 
use of the space adjoining the science depart- 
ment as laid out, and the same provision applied 
to a future general-science room that would be 
required later. 

One mill and bench shop required at once 
had to have the proper relation to two separate 
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bench shops and an additional millroom re- 
quired in the future, and the same problem oc- 
curred in connection with the requirement for 
an additional domestic-science room. 

The sewing and art rooms will be increased 
in number in the future, and the ultimate plan 
had to make provision for them without split- 
ting the activity. 

Plumbing and mechanical work where loca- 
tions of activities have to be converted were 
inserted for future use during the construction 
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SCIENCE ROOM, JAMES FORD RHODES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect, New York City 
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PRINT SHOP, JAMES FORD RHODES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JAMES FORD RHODES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect, New York City 
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of the first structure, which will save consider- 
able expense in the future and should not be 
overlooked, as this is an important matter in 
designing buildings with a future addition con- 
templated. 

The ultimate rectangular, block-shaped build- 
ing, with auditorium and gymnasium units at 
the extreme ends, was determined upon after 
careful consideration of all the various forms 
that might be applicable to this structure, edu- 
cational administration, to a great extent, in- 
fluencing the decision. With the ultimate plan 
in mind for 2,500 capacity, necessitating a 
three-story structure along the front, with a 
three-story center stem wing and two end wings. 
it was found that the requirements for the 1,- 
400-capacity first unit could be accommodated 
in the three-story front portion, with a one- 
story center stem rear wing, and one end wing 
accommodating the gymnasium and cafeteria. 

The first floor contains all the shop units, 
the administrative unit, student-council room, 
clothing and food laboratories, social and 
dramatic unit and study. The second floor pro- 
vides for the library suite, s‘udy halls and clacs- 
rooms. The third-floor layout provides for sci- 
ence units, such as biology, physics, chemistry, 
and in addition, art rooms and chorus room. 
Above the third floor, in the center of the build- 
ing, is a large room for band purposes and a 
roof conservatory. 

A special study was made of various types of 
architectural treatment for the exterior, with a 
view to giving consideration to the expense in- 
volved in designing the building of various 
styles of architecture to forestall critics who 
have no esthetic point of view and who make 
claims that money is squandered in architec- 
tural treatment in the designing of school 
buildings. 

Three levels of relative cost of different types 
of architecture were developed and estimated as 
follows: 

First: The commercial, factory or box type. 

Second: A group of architectural designs in 
true form with the necessary amount of treat- 
ment and form to place them in the same cost 
class; these included modern, colonial, and 
modernized Italian renaissance. 

Third: A class with considerable additional 
architectural treatment and detail, such as 
elaborate Georgian, etc. 

After considering the estimated differential in 
cost it was determined to use the modernized 
Italian renaissance listed in the second class, 
due first to the small additional cost over the 
first class, and due to the further fact that this 
style had not heretofore been applied to schools 
and was suitable for the surroundings in the 
district under consideration. 

The first unit of the building for 1,400-pupil 
capacity contains eighteen classrooms varying 
in size from 25- to 45-pupil capacity. This num- 
ber will be increased to 35 various-sized class- 
rooms in the completed building. 

One typewriting room (certain classrooms 
will also be used for commercial work) equipped 
with 50 typewriting stands and _ bentwood 
chairs, is provided on the second floor. 

The science department on the third floor 
provides for biology, physics, general science. 
and chemistry. 

The biology laboratory seats 32 pupils at 16 
tables and contains a plant and aquarium table, 
specimen cases, etc. The germinating beds are 
located in the adjoining supply room. 

The physics laboratory is equipped with 17 
double physics tables, apparatus cases and 
storage cupboards. 

The science darkroom, motor generator and 
battery room, and the necessary storerooms are 
also provided. 

The general-science room is equipped with 21 
general-science tables, and aquarium, together 
with instructor’s desk, and projection screen. 
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LIBRARY, JAMES FORD RHODES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The chemistry rooms contain “Lincoln” type 
student science desks for 32 pupils. 

The boys’ shop unit consists of one combined 
millroom and bench shop for woodworking and 
simple mechanics, equipped with 32 manual- 
training benches, the usual lathes, saws, sand- 
ing machines, and glue benches. All machines 
are connected to the dust-collecting system 
which automatically carries all dust and shav- 
ings to a room adjoining the boiler room. A 
finishing room and separate toolroom adjoin 
the millroom. 

The separate metal-working shop contains 8 
machine benches, stake bench, grinder, drill 
press, lathe, forge, and gas smelting furnace. 

The printshop is equipped with 32 typesetting 
stands, presses, and imposing table, and neces- 
sary wire stitchers, type cabinets, and job cases. 

The mechanical-drawing room and a lecture 
room adjoin the shop unit. 

The Girls’ shop unit comprises one domestic- 
science room, two sewing rooms, and a dramatic 
and social room. The domestic-science room 
contains 18 domestic-science tables and 8 sepa- 
rate gas ranges. One sewing room contains 8 
sewing tables and 8 various type sewing ma- 
chines. Fitting rooms, mirrors, display cabinets, 
ironing boards, and cutting tables complete the 
Suite. 

The music department has a chorus room 
seating 120, and a band and music-appreciation 
room for 60 pupils. 

The two study halls each seat 125 pupils and 
the library accommodates 80 at a time with 
provision for extension to 130-pupil capacity. 

The cafeteria located on the second floor has 
a seating capacity of 340, which will eventually 
be increased to 620. The lunch counter is sepa- 
rated from the seating portion by a glass parti- 
tion, which allows the room to be used as a 
study hall between lunch periods. A separate 
teacher’s lunchroom adjoins the main cafeteria. 

The gymnasium serves also as an auditorium 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect, New York City 


and has a seating capacity of 1,000 arranged 
by means of movable seating in addition to the 
bleacher seating. A temporary movable stage 
has been made available. A complete radio- 
and-public-address system has been installed. 

There are also the usual auxiliary, utility, 
and storage rooms throughout the building. 

Locker- and shower-room facilities are found 
at each side of the gymnasium under the 
bleacher balconies. 

The corridors are provided with wall lockers 
sufficient for all pupils in the building and elim- 
inate the use of wardrobes in classrooms. 

The heating plant consists of two horizontal- 
return tubular boilers with automatic underfeed 
stokers, furnishing steam to a unit-heater sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating. This system of 
heating and ventilating is of a type new to the 
State of Ohio since it differs from the conven- 
tional type of so many air changes per hour as 
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required by the state, and ventilates upon the 
principle of temperature change within the 
room. The system is known as the thermal sys- 
tem and depends chiefly upon air motion to 
give comfort and air conditions required. 

Several thousands of dollars were saved in 
capital outlay in installing this system as an 
experiment to see if the cost of heating and 
ventilating school buildings could be materially 
reduced. 

The building is equipped with the latest me- 
chanical devices, such as vacuum-cleaner sys- 
tem, automatic clocks, intercommunicating tele- 
phones, and a complete installation of radio 
and public-address loud-speakers and micro- 
phones. 

All ceilings are acoustically treated, including 
all class and recitation rooms throughout the 
building. The results in applying the acoustical 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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ROCHAMBEAU ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects, New York City 


The Rochambeau Elementary School 


White Plains, New York 


H. M. Hathaway of Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects 


The new Rochambeau School, an elementary 
building, of 22 classrooms and special rooms, 
with actual classroom seats for 860 pupils, was 
recently completed in White Plains, New York. 
The opening of this school marked one of the 
steps of the building program sponsored by the 
board of education of White Plains, to provide 
for the extremely rapid growing school popula- 
tion now numbering more than 7,000 pupils. 

This program has meant an expenditure of 
approximately $5,000,000 in construction, in- 
cluding the new White Plains High School, 
considered by educators as one of the most 
modern and progressive in the country; also 
the Eastview Avenue Junior High School, and 
the Battle Hill Junior High School. 

The Rochambeau School constructed at an 
approximate cost of $600,000 is Colonial in 
design, completely fireproof, of brick construc- 
tion and limestone trimmings. The general 
scheme is essentially the “U” plan with a main 
central portion and two wings. Provision has 
been made in the design and construction for 
adequate expansion. Many unusual features of 
planning represent a careful collaboration of 
Superintendent J. W. Lumbard and Dr. H. 
Claude Hardy, of the White Plains school 
board; G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, 
educational advisers; and the architects. 

In the preliminary stages the fundamentals 
of the plan were considerably influenced by 
two factors. The site for the school, fronting 
on Fisher Avenue and facing southeast, is lo- 
cated in a fine residential district of the city, 
with many neighborhood and community uses 
of the school involved. The topography of the 


site presented unusual conditions because of a 
very decided drop in grade from the front on 
Fisher Avenue to the rear of the lot — the 
difference in levels being more than 75 feet 
from front to rear. The lot dimensions are 303 
frontage and 540 feet depth. 

The site topography, the completely resi- 
dential character of the location, and the com- 
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munity uses of the building, influenced the 
architects to locate the auditorium and gym- 
nasium in the main central portion of the build- 
ing, separated by the main entrance and lobby, 
presenting unusual character to the entire front 
elevation of the building. This permitted the 
use of high, arched windows across the entire 
front of the building each side of the central 
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entrance, eliminating the usual stereotyped ap- 
pearance of the elementary school, and har- 
monizing with the residential vicinity. It also 
allowed immediate access from the main en- 
trance and lobby to the auditorium and gym- 
nasium. 

The outstanding feature of the school is un- 
doubtedly the covered play space provided on 
the roof of the building. This presents a most 
modern and progressive development. The play 
space covers the entire roof area of the main 
central portion of the building and is 63 by 
200 ft. in size. The normal main roof of this 
section was raised on brick piers to give a 
clearance of 13 ft. 9 in. under the trusses. The 
open space between the piers provided grille 
cpenings 6 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 4 in., which are 
fitted with diamond-mesh wire screens. Three 
skylights 10 by 35 ft. give perfect lighting con- 
ditions for the play area. The floor is of wood 
properly calked, duplicating a ship deck. Cop- 
per gutters covered with a wood-slat grating 
along each side, provide for ample drainage. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the value 
of this roof-covered open-air play-area portion 
of the building. It is available to children at all 
times of the year, is clean and dry, and of ex- 
ceptional importance to elementary-grade chil- 
dren, who are not exposed to any dangers of 
street traffic. It provides for controlled play by 
teachers, under ideal conditions. Flood light- 
ing is arranged to make the space available at 
any time for neighborhood groups who may 
use it for social gatherings. 

As the normal roof construction of the build- 
ing is used to cover the play space, the addi- 
tional expense of raising the main roof provides 
this ideal play space at a cost which compares 
very favorably with the local land values for 
the same area. 

Progressive educational authorities for ele- 
mentary schools have also influenced the archi- 
tects to include a completely equipped library 
and conference room, which is located on the 
central corridor of the second floor at a focal 
point for all classrooms. Recognizing the library 
as an integral factor in modern educational 
tendencies, it has been located in a readily 
accessible position to all parts of the building. 
The library is 27 by 41 ft. and amply lighted 
on three sides. 

Along with the advanced planning of this 
school, unusual thought has been applied to 
the most modernly conceived classroom, not 
only equipped with latest developments in heat- 
ing, ventilating, artificial and natural lighting, 
but also with educational equipment and ar- 
rangement for effective instruction and con- 
venience. Built-in equipment provides book- 
cases, supply cupboards and drawers, chart 
cabinets, magazine racks, vertical file cabinets, 
and teachers’ closets. 

At the rear of each classroom an individual 
compartment-locker cabinet for each pupil is 
recessed between two entrances to the coatroom 
space adjoining. The coatroom has a window 
at one end and ventilating ducts at the other 
connected to the main ventilating systems, pro- 
viding ample ventilation and natural lighting. 
Metal brackets with a double row of poles with 
hooks are arranged with a wood-slat top for 
hanger space. An umbrella rack and overshoe 
compartment is included in the coatroom. 

The classrooms are equipped with movable 
desk-and-seat units, assuring flexibility in seat- 
ing arrangement and orientation. Additional 
classroom equipment includes ample blackboard 
space, display rails, five cork-board bulletin 
panels, radio loud-speaker, electric clock, in- 
dividual thermostat control, lighting-switch 
panel, and recessed lavatory. Special attention 
has been given to attractive decoration in the 
classrooms, with suitably tinted walls and har- 
monizing finish on the woodwork, built-in fix- 
tures, picture moldings, and movable equip- 
ment. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ROCHAMBEAU ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects, New York City 
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PLAN OF PLAY SPACE AND ROOF, ROCHAMBEAU ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects, New York City 


The classroom doors, opening outward in a 
recess formed by the double corridor wall, are 
equipped with six-light glass in the upper panel 
and arranged with fixed overhead glass transom 
for natural corridor lighting. 

The corridors throughout have been care- 
fully planned. They are fitted with recessed 
drinking fountains and grilled covered radiators 
to eliminate completely any projections beyond 
the corridor walls, presenting a thoroughly 
practical and satisfactory appearance, and 
making available the full width of the corridor 
at all points. Every corridor has direct access 
to the outside through stair halls located at the 
corridor intersections. 

The auditorium at the left of the main-en- 
trance lobby is 50 by 75 ft. with a stage 20 ft. 
deep and 46 ft. 6 in. wide. The auditorium seats 
484 on the main floor. The walls and ceiling 
are acoustically treated and arranged with at- 
tractive window and stage hangings. A motion- 
picture booth, radio loud-speaker, suitable stage 
lighting, ample dressing rooms, and equipment- 
storage rooms are provided. 

At the right of the main-entrance lobby is 
the gymnasium 50 by 75 ft. in size, and adjoin- 
ing, an apparatus room and instructor’s office. 
The girls’ locker and shower room also adjoin 


the gymnasium. Two corrective gymnasiums 
are located directly over these special rooms. 
The boys’ locker room and shower equipment 
are placed at a lower level. 

A special health suite is provided on the 
main corridor near the north entrance and 
readily accessible to the administration offices. 
A nurse’s room, examination room, dental room, 
and waiting room provide suitable clinic quar- 
ters, codrdinating with the requirements of the 
community health program. 

The kindergarten has been especially planned 
to carry out its educational objectives under 
attractive surroundings, and is also thoroughly 
modern. The essential plan consists in a large 
room divided by a folding door, separating the 
major game room and the occupation room. 
The game room has a large bay window with 
built-in window seats surrounding a fountain. 
On the opposite side is a fireplace flanked by 
cork-board display panels. Many other cork- 
board display panels are arranged on the other 
walls, and built-in cabinets and toy closets 
provide unusual storage capacity. A_ special 
coat and locker room is provided, as well as 
toilet facilities for boys and girls. Drinking 
fountains are recessed in the corridor wall. 
Careful attention has been given to attractive 
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decorations, window hangings, and finishes of 
the fixed and movable equipment. 

The marked slope of the lot has made it pos- 
sible to provide, with little excavation, a base- 
ment plan above ground, to include far above 
the normal amount of general storage space, as 
well as ample bicycle rooms, receiving rooms, 
employees’ rooms, and lunchroom. This base- 
ment space also includes the boiler room, coal 
storage, pump room, janitor’s room, and elec- 
tric transformer and service equipment at prac- 
tically ground levels. 


SCHOOLS HOLD BOND-BURNING 
DEMONSTRATION 
Irl L. Dulebohn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ramsay, Michigan 


The Bessemer Township School District at 
Ramsay, Michigan, carried out a ‘“Bond-Burn- 
ing” celebration of May 19, to mark the pay- 
ing off of a bond issue which had financed an 
extensive building program begun about fifteen 
years ago. 

The Bessemer Township School District is a 
large township-unit district in Gogebic county, 
Michigan, embracing four congressional town- 
ships and including timber lands, mining di:- 
tricts, and some agriculture. Fifteen years ago 
there were seven schools, three of which were 
one-room buildings, one being held in the living- 


room of a residence. There were 800 pupils un- 


der the instruction of 20 teachers. Due to post- 
war conditions, the mining companies in the 
township made extensive developments and the 
number of pupils suddenly increased to 1,500. 

In 1919, a modern building was erected and 
paid for by accumulated surplus and an addi- 
tional tax. A bond issue of $300,000 was floated 
in 1920, which financed the erection of two 
buildings. In 1924, a third building was erected 
to house a modern rural agricultural school. 
The cost of the building was $80,000, and was 
spread on the tax roll and paid in one year. In 
1926, two large additions to buildings costing 
$160,000 were erected, the money for these un- 
dertakings being raised by direct taxation. In 
1929, a third addition costing $15,000 was 
erected and paid for in the same manner. 

In 1925, the school district began to close 
its one-room schools and to provide bus trans- 
portation, so that by 1926, the entire school 
population was housed in four modern build- 
ings. The school district now operates seven 
large motor busses, as well as a ten-ton tractor 
and snowplow to keep the roads open in the 
wintertime. The efficiency of the transportation 
system even under adverse weather conditions 
prevailing in these localities, is attested by the 
attendance record of 97 per cent which is reg- 
ularly maintained. Under the old system, 87 
per cent was the average for attendance. 

During the fifteen-year program, the school 
district has spent for buildings and transpor- 
tation equipment a total of $750,000. The bond 
burning of May 19 followed the payment of 
the last of the outstanding indebtedness. It is 
worthy of note that outside corporations pay 
about 95 per cent of the taxes in the district. 

The improvement in organization and _in- 
struction has kept pace with the building facil- 
ities. Instruction in the schools runs from kin- 
dergarten to the ninth grade, inclusive. About 
95 per cent of the graduates enter high school. 
All senior-high-school students are transported 
to the high school. 

The membership of the board of education 
has been rather stable during that length of 
time. The board is composed of five members 
who are elected for three-year terms. During 
the fifteen years, eighteen different men have 
served on the board. The members of the 
present board are Nesto Erickson, C. E. Ander- 
son, E. J. Mahan, Adelarde Parent, and A. J. 
Fink. 
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The Platoon-Type School Building at Its Best 


The George Washington School, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE SCHOOL 
By Supt. H. E. Gress 


The schools of Lancaster are organized on 
the 6-3-3 plan. The George Washington School 
was built as one of the elementary units com- 
prising a kindergarten and the first six grades. 

The platoon type of organization is used in 
the three or four upper grades. 

This school was completed and ready for 
occupancy January 31, 1933. The building and 
the East Junior High School are located on an 
18-acre tract of land in the southeastern part 
of the city. The size of this plot makes avail- 
able sufficient space for outdoor play activities 
and athletics. Located between the two build- 
ings is a rather deep ravine covered with trees. 
This ravine provides a splendid opportunity to 
study nature. It is planned to plant here all the 
different trees and shrubs that will grow in this 
locality. 

The maximum capacity of the present build- 
ings is 800. The regular classrooms, including a 
first-grade classroom with lavatory, kindergar- 
ten, general-arts room, music room, nature- 
study room, library, auditorium, and gymna- 
sium are shown in the accompanying cuts. 

The objective in this building is to enrich the 
material of instruction and increase the activ- 
ities of the children in the life of the school. 
The result of this will be a better all-round de- 
velopment of the pupils and training for citizen- 
ship. 

The general-arts department is an activity 
center where the child is given freedom of self- 
expression, be it in drawing, painting, model- 
ing, sewing, or construction, and through these 
activities is experiencing understanding and 
learning how the world’s work is done. 

To successfully carry out these activities or 
“units” requires close correlation with all other 
subjects in the elementary curriculum and co- 
Operation on the part of both pupils and teach- 
ers. Pupil interest is the foundation for unit de- 
velopment and as the unit grows, interest, en- 
thusiasm, and creative thinking increase. Every 
child is soon adding his contributions to the 
unit and, together with others, is gaining a rich, 


integrated experience, and is happy and learn- 
ing without strain. This working together, shar- 
ing experiences, joys, responsibilities, and ideas, 
all tend to make the child conscious of himself 
as a member of a social group, which alone is a 
life situation and has real educational value. 

A method of organization will not exactly 
take care of itself. The teacher must be on the 
lookout and make provisions for the worth- 
while thing in life. Approaches are made 
through life situations and child experiences. 

To illustrate: At present, plans for a Holland 
project are under way. Collections of all rele- 





vant materials are being made. English and 
history classes are reading and studying about 
food, shelter, costumes, industries, music, folk- 
lore, and arts of the people. Stories are being 
written and dramatized. The geography and 
science departments add their contributions to 
the unit in the study of location, industries, 
transportation, food and lives of the Dutch and 
their relations to other countries. The music 
department contributes the musical arts, lives 
of composers, etc., while the home-economics 
department contributes studies in food values, 
textiles, and costumes. 


KINDERGARTEN, GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Henry Y. Shaub, Architect, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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NATURE STUDY ROOM, 
Henry Y. Shaub, Architect, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The general-art classes thoroughly study 
the arts and crafts of the Dutch and their con- 
tribution to history. Handiwork, including 
drawings, paintings, architecture, friezes, pot- 
tery, bookmaking, puppets, etc., becomes very 
worth while. Here also actual problems in con- 
struction, organization of unit, and assembling 
take place. 

The entire project tends to build up worth- 
while attitudes and understanding on the part 


of the pupil, and little by little unfolds the ~ 


study of the past, while it leads up to the un- 
derstanding of the present. 

The problem of training in health habits and 
providing physical activities for the children 
are taken care of in the gymnasium. The pro- 
gram is so arranged as to provide one period a 
day for every child in the gymnasium or on the 
playground. This is always under the direction 
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or supervision of a regular physical-training 
and health teacher. 

The program in the auditorium provides for 
the self-expression and socializing activities of 
the children. Here the pupils through the dram- 
atizing of stories, singing of songs, and con- 
ducting club activities have a better opportunity 
for self-expression than through the conven- 
tional type school. 

In the nature-study room and on the tract 
of ground surrounding the building where there 
is a ravine covered with trees and plants the 
children are brought in close contact with na- 
ture in the various forms. In this manner the 
nature work will be real and create an interest 
for the children in this subject. 

In short this school was organized and built 
with the idea of meeting the needs of the chil- 
dren and, by motivating and integrating the ac- 
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tivities, making it a place where they will have 
a more or less all-round development. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
By Henry Y. Shaub, Architect 


The George Washington platoon-type grade- 
school building occupies a practically level site. 
The building lot of about nine acres faces on 
two streets, the more important street running 
north and south. 

The building measures 207 feet on the front 
and is 200 feet deep. It is two stories high, 
without basement except for a small portion of 
the rear used for the heating apparatus and 
mechanical equipment. 

The architectural style adopted is modern 
American and depends entirely for its effect 
upon the simple mass and composition of the 
building. The exterior walls are faced with a 
rough-texture red brick laid up in colored mortar 
to match, with Indiana-limestone trim around 
the entrance and copings. The sash are steel, 
painted aluminum, while’ the — spandrels, 
mullions, and tower roof are lead-coated copper. 
In its simplicity of design, and with the use of 
eccenomic but permanent materials, the appear- 
ance is very pleasing and effective. 

The building is entirely fireproof; the floors 
and interior framing are reinforced concrete of 
the pan-system type with nonbearing partitions 
built of gypsum block. 

The building is planned on the shape of an L. 


‘ When the future extension is added it will be in 


the shape of a U. At the present time it has 
a capacity of 800 pupils and when extended, 
as shown, it will have a maximum capacity of 
1,200. 

The arrangement of the floors and the rela- 
tion of departments and rooms may be well 
understood from the accompanying floor plans. 
The first floor includes the auditorium, the 
gymnasium, the dressing and shower rooms, 
principal’s office, various classrooms, the gen- 
eral arts department, music room, the kinder- 
garten, etc. The second floor contains class- 
rooms, library and conference room, nature- 
study room, music room, geography room, 
coaching room, health room, teacher’s room, etc. 

In designing the building the architect had 
in mind the important problem of reducing 
circulation between departments and the segre- 
gation of rooms in which noise occurs. As 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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School Equipment Inventories 


Lloyd L. Ramseyer, Principal, Heyworth Community High School, 
Heyworth, Illinois 


Good business methods in the schools are not 
primarily different from methods used in business 
conducted for profit. Business enterprises have for 
years taken careful inventories of their stock and 
equipment. It has seemed necessary to do this in 
order that the owners might know exactly the ex- 
tent of their resources. Schools have enormous in- 
vestments in capital equipment. In a large city this 
equipment is frequently valued at more than a mil- 
lion dollars. If this property were in cash, it would 
be watched and guarded with the greatest care. Yet, 
in the form of equipment it is often sadly neglected. 

Can the inventory help to protect this property? 
Does the inventory have a place in school business 
as it does in private business? And, if it does, how 
can it best be taken? What records are necessary? 
Answers to questions such as these were sought in 
a study the results of which are described here. 

The present article is based on a study of 121 
cities, with a population of 50,000 or more. Inven- 
tory blanks from 45 cities were received and stud- 
ied. All but 30 of the cities reported some form of 
equipment inventory. The results shown below 
were taken from the reports of 83 cities. 


Articles Included as Equipment 


This study included only equipment and not in- 
ventories of consumable supplies. In general, sup- 
plies are rapidly used while equipment is of a more 
permanent nature. Schools vary, however, from this 
general definition. Often it is more convenient to 
consider an article of small value, of short life, or 
of a fragile nature, as a supply rather than as equip- 
ment. 

An attempt was made to get some idea of the di- 
viding line which schools draw between these two 
types of property. Thus 49 cities reported that all 
equipment more or less permanent is included in 
the equipment inventory. Twenty stated that ar- 
ticles of rapid depreciation are omitted, although 
10 stated how long they expect this period of use- 
fulness to be in order that the article be included. 
Six stated that period to be 1 year, 1 said 3 years, 
2 of them, 2 years, and 1 said 5 years. Nine cities 
reported that articles of small cost were omitted, 
although 6 reported no exact minimum cost in order 
to be included. One city reported 50 cents to be 
that minimum, one, $3, and one, $5. 

The line to be drawn between supplies and equip- 
ment seems vague and indistinct. It is very impor- 
tant, however, that all school officials and em- 
ployees in any city should know exactly where this 
line is drawn. Some cities print the equipment list 
on the inventory blanks, thus making clear what is 
to be included. In St. Louis a catalog is printed in 
which supplies and equipment are both listed. Sup- 
plies have the letter S before the catalog number, 
while the letter E is found before the catalog num- 
ber of equipment items. In order to make this clas- 
sification, some arbitrary distinctions are made. It 
at least suggests a way in which practice throughout 
a school system may be made uniform. 


Uses of the Inventory 


Five possible uses of the inventory were suggest- 
ed to the cities which codperated in the study, and 
the superintendents and business officials were 
asked to evaluate each of these uses. In Table I the 
results are shown. First choices were given a 
weighting of 5, second, 4, etc. Items merely checked 
were given the median weighting of 3. 

Since an inventory makes necessary the listing of 
all equipment and its location, a complete inven- 
tory will make it impossible for usable school equip- 
ment to be stored away where it will be unused 
and forgotten. The reordering of equipment which 
is already owned in sufficient amounts is thus pre- 
vented. Transfers are also made possible, since un- 
used equipment is located by the inventory and may 
be removed from one schoolhouse to another as 
needs arise. 

The inventory as a basis for the determination of 
the amount of fire insurance necessary leads in 
first choices of school officials, although it falls 
slightly behind in the weighted score. This is’ the 
more remarkable when one considers that a num- 
ber of large cities do not carry insurance on school 


property. The value of an inventory which gives 
equipment values in determining needed insurance 
is obvious and needs little comment. It is difficult 
to understand how any insurance estimate which is 
little more than a guess could be made without it. 


TABLE I. Uses of | School Equipment Inventories. 


As 
Uses Pm 2 wiz wm Be 
By giving amount and iocation of & $ 3 = = = 23 
equipment, to prevent the purr & S&S WK KR O BS 
chase of unnecessary equipment. 15 13 7 3 2 20 216 
To serve as a basis for determining 
the amount of insurance necessary 24 5 6 3 1 15 210 
To prevent loss of property through 
theft or displacement.......... eS § %@ 2 15 132 
To aid in calculating school costs.. 7 8 4 1 3 14 126 
To aid in discovering and replacing 
obsolete, worn out, or defective 
WINE 5 koh ance tena nas 2 12 5 4 2 14 125 
*Basis for insurance adjustment 
NN FOO 6a 6 56g a TAs oe tt @O8 Oe & 
*To give cost of replacement of 
MUNI i pada see sngcteaeais eo ¢ 6080 80 B® 
*To suggest possibility of advan- 
tageous equipment transfers .... O 1 otd0 @ 6 





*Items suggested by school officials. 


By means of the inventory an entire department 
of instruction, a school building, or a single class- 
room can be made accountable for equipment. 
Thus, theft or displacement of property can be 
checked. Without some record of the equipment in 
a given department or room, valuable equipment 
may disappear without any definite possibility of 
detecting the loss. If the immediate value of a piece 
of equipment were represented by the correspond- 
ing amount of cash, it would be definitely protect- 
ed. Why should not these same values in the form 
of equipment be as zealously protected by the 
teachers and school executives? The inventory can 
be made to aid in this protection. 

If the condition of school equipment is given in 
the inventory, the statement of fact may serve as a 
basis for determining what equipment is no longer 
functioning efficiently. Merely a systematic exam- 
ination of equipment as is demanded by an actual 
physical inventory makes the discovery of needed 
replacements readily possible. Such periodic exam- 
ination will lead to the consideration of needed re- 
pair to prevent an article from becoming entirely 
useless, thus making the complete replacement un- 
necessary. 

Types of Inventories 


Inventories are of two general types, periodic and 
perpetual. With the periodic type, the count is 
taken at fixed intervals, usually annually and some- 
times biennially, but no attempt is made to correct 
the records between these times. With the perpetual 
type of inventory the records are kept up to date, 
additions and losses being recorded as they occur. 

In this study, from answers to two specific ques- 
tions, it was found that 48 per cent of the cities 
record losses as they occur, and 47 per cent report 
additions throughout the year. However, only 32 
per cent of the cities record both losses and addi- 
tions on a continuous basis. In reality, then, 32 per 
cent of the inventories are really perpetual, although 
in most cases, there is also a periodic check-up. 

The ideal inventory for any school system is a 
combination of the perpetual and the periodic types. 
Undoubtedly, there are immediate advantages in 
keeping the records constantly up to date. Yet, it 
is difficult to see how property can be properly pro- 
tected by the perpetual inventory alone. In the best- 
regulated schools many losses of equipment will go 
unreported. These can be detected only by a peri- 
odic check-up, which in the experience of the most 
efficient school executives is an essential part of the 
inventory procedure. 


Inventory Forms 


In any commercial form intended to provide sub- 
stantially the same information, no greater variety 
of content and arrangement could be imagined than 
that found in the forms studied. Inventory forms 
from 45 cities were received and studied. They vary 
in every conceivable way — size, color, shape, con- 
tent, arrangement — in fact, in every possible de- 
tail. Some seem very excellent, while others are en- 
tirely without thought of purpose or result. 

Four general types of inventory blanks are used. 
Of the 82 cities reporting in this part of the study, 
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48.3 per cent use loose-leaf forms, 34.1 per cent 
use bound forms, 12.2 per cent take their inven- 
tories on blank paper, and 11 per cent use cards. A 
few used more than one type, hence the seeming 
inconsistency. Some cities using loose sheets, have 
them bound after the record is complete, so that 
filing is easy and permanent. 

Table II is a picture of the great variation, in 
content of the forms. These results were compiled 
from replies to specific questions asked of the 
school officials. Seventy-two cities answered the 


TABLE II. Items Included on Inventory Forms 


Num- Per 
Items ber Cent 
Name of person taking inventory .......... 43 55.8 
Name of building, room, or department .... 41 53.2 
Present condition of equipment ........... 39 = 550.7 
Number of articles of each kind when last 
MUOMUOEY WEN THMOE ooo o6sik cic ceccceeeens 39 = 50.7 
AGGUIGHE GUPINE VEO .6.. 6 occ csececees 39 = 50.7 
Wirat GOtt OF UNE AVEC 2... ci ccedccsccees 35 45.5 
"DRORBIGTS Gl BUGHEIEY oie cic sc iccaccacees 32 41.6 
Present Valle GF QfiCle 2.2... oo. cccessces 30 39.0 
Pe FO SONOS 615 5.6595 60a ENO 2937.7 
BRBOG Or UNOS 5:56 65.556. 60 ss ce os weeew se 25 «6325 
Equipment lost or stolen ................ 25 46345 
Breakage or destruction of property ...... 24 831.2 
Company from which article was purchased 18 23.4 
Payment of fine for breakage.............. 12. 15.6 
PRORE Gl GUIOIINUI 66 ok ekki siciccsecaaaas 8 104 
WMG GE PEGE TAVERIOEY bec os.c. 6c so sieisic cess 7 9.1 


Columns for checking the number of articles 
of one kind for several years. 


Number of years not given ........ 6 7.8 
I aics.0i5 Sassi e skeen Guns ole% 1 1.3 
go 0 See eee ener erie : ) 
RR 8.5.5.5 6 AES G AEM hada e eis 1 13 
BE WEEN os oad as aa eens 7 9.1 


Columns for checking the value for several 
years 


PINGS HG GIVER. 6c. ois iaccsccsas 2 2.6 
NE OWED 053 5.4 3SiNwen aw aeuEes 2 2.6 
MR WOE AG eso ities.easeaswerns 2 2.6 
Each article is marked with an identification 
mark which appears on the inventory .... 4 SZ 





questions and per cents are worked out on that 
basis. The very fact that no single item was in- 
cluded on more than 55.8 per cent of the forms, 
shows the lack of understanding of aims. Only five 
items are included in more than half the forms, and 
two of these are matters of routine rather than a 
part of the inventory itself. 

Let us see what bearing these items have on the 
realization of our inventory aims. In that way we 
shall be better able to select those items which are 
essential and eliminate those which we do not 
want. 

In order to prevent the purchase of unnecessary 
equipment, it is necessary to know the building, 
room, or department in which the equipment is lo- 
cated. The number of articles of each kind and 
something about their condition must be known. A 
brief description of the equipment, is essential in 
order that duplication may not be made unknow- 
ingly. Some information concerning the number of 
pupils using the equipment and the size of the 
largest class would aid in estimating class needs 
thus preventing purchase of unnecessary equip- 
ment. 

To serve as a basis for determining the amount 
of insurance necessary, a tabulation of the value 
of equipment is needed. 


Details of Forms 


In order to keep a close check on equipment it 
would be well to know the name of the person tak- 
ing the inventory, the number of articles of each 
kind, both at the present and the last inventory, 
additions during the year, a record of transfers, 
breakage, losses, and payment of fines. 

The majority of inventory forms are weak in 
that they are arranged for use during only one year. 
There is no way of checking the present number 
of articles against the losses and additions, and the 
number on hand the previous year, without refer- 
ring to the inventory blanks for the last year. 

Values and the change in values from year to 
year are the chief things necessary in order to make 
the inventory helpful in calculating school costs. If 
interest charges or depreciation are to be included 
in costs, the original cost and the present value of 
the equipment must be known. One is safe in as- 
suming that many school systems do not know, 
with any degree of accuracy, the value of their 
equipment. 

To aid in discovering and replacing obsolete, 


worn-out, or defective equipment, information con- 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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Putting School-Board Candidates on the Spot 


N ORDER to make intelligent choice for school-board honors the 
candidate must be known to the constituency in point of citizen- 
ship, character, and ability. Where the elective system prevails in 
the larger communities it has been found expedient to place the pre- 
liminaries into the hands of a committee. This committee, or steer- 
ing body, practically nominates the candidates and informs the 
public regarding them. It ignores political party organizations and 
thereby wins public confidence. 

In the smaller communities, where everybody knows everybody 
else, these preliminaries are not necessary. The candidate for a mem- 
bership to the board of education is usually known as to his occupa- 
tion and his qualifications. The constituency can here readily ex- 
press its choice between the several candidates. 

But communities differ. There are those in which the best citizen- 
ship shirks public office, and where the mediocre stands ready to 
strive for election honors. Again, there are communities where 
public sentiment is so crystalized that the worthy citizens express 
willingness to serve and are readily recognized by popular approval. 

While it must be assumed that a high type of citizenship is found 
in every community, it does not always follow that this type is re- 
flected in the board-of-education personnel. Much depends upon the 
initiating influences and forces that, are at play and that serve in 
creating a popular sentiment in recognizing prestige, character, and 
efficiency. 

If cities like Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis can boast of 
high-class boards of education, it is because public sentiment will 
recognize none other. For several years Indianapolis was afflicted 
with a troublesome and inefficient school board. Then a progressive 
citizenship awoke to the situation, and proceeded to campaign for 
an administrative body that measures up to the most acceptable 
standards. Its efforts were highly successful. 

In Chicago for several years the prospective candidates for school- 
board honors were cross-examined by the aldermen who in turn con- 
veyed their approval or disapproval for appointment to the mayor. 
The results were not conducive to the creation of an acceptable board 
of education. Political expediency rather than real merit became the 
controlling factor. 

In recent years a new approach to the manner of selecting school- 
board members has come to the surface; namely, an approach 
whereby the candidates are subjected to a series of questions. The 
questions are designed to establish the attitude of the candidate on 
policies with which he must deal if elected to office. 

Thus the inexperienced and untried is called upon to state exactly 
what he would do if this, that, or the other problem came under his 
jurisdiction. In order to observe the courtesies of the situation he 
will answer all questions to the best of his ability. At the same time, 
since he is a candidate who does not want to encounter defeat he may 
therefore unconsciously shape his answers so as to please the ques- 
tioners. A premature commitment is bound to lead to embarrass- 
ments. 

In a California city an educational body presented the school- 
board candidates with a series of questions which relate almost en- 
tirely to the probable attitude of the administrative body to the 
professional workers. Here are three typical questions: 

Can important economies be made without adversely affecting 
teachers’ salaries? 

Can the spread of employment be made to advantage of the proba- 
tionary teachers without reacting severely against those regularly 
employed ? 
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Are you in favor of one principal’s report of a teacher on incom- 
petency or should the teacher be transferred to have the benefit of 
another principal’s judgment ? 

Unless the candidate is known to be hostile to the teaching frater- 
nity, it would seem quite improper to forestall or bind action on 
questions which lie wholly within the province of the board of edu- 
cation. Does it not follow here that if the answers are not to the lik- 
ing of the teachers, the candidate is to be punished by an adverse 
vote? Is it not a fact that the mental, moral, and physical welfare oi 
the school child is, after all, a primary consideration? Finally, does 
it not follow that the record of the candidate, as citizen, business, 
or professional man, affords a sufficient guide in making the choice ? 

The assumption must be that if the candidate for school-board 
membership enjoys the confidence of the community as to character 
and efficiency that such confidence is the best answer to questions. 
An inquisitorial attitude on the part of certain groups can only be 
construed as arising out of selfish motives and interests. Surely, the 
attitude of the board of education toward the professional workers 
should be fair and equitable, and the assumption must be that an 
honorable citizen who consents to assume school administrative 
duties and responsibilities must also be credited with exerting honor- 
able methods and policies. 

Preélection inquiry can at best extend only to the question of 
character and efficiency and cannot with any degree of consistency 
attempt to forestall policies and practices on the part of the candi- 
date-elect. That bridge must be crossed when it is reached. 


Some Observations on the School-Supply Industry 


_ present decade is unquestionably bringing into play new 
approaches and conceptions in the relations between the govern- 
ment of the United States and business. 

For many years the cry was that mergers and combinations were 
designed to create monopoly and that government must oppose all 
movements and departures in restraint of trade. Thus, if any group 
of manufacturers in allied industries proceeded to reach an under- 
standing as to production and distribution, prices and sales condi- 
tions, the government clapped down upon them and declared the 
negotiations a step in the direction of restraint of trade, and hence 
unlawful. 

We recall a period in the school-furniture and school-supply in- 
dustry when things were at a low ebb, when the losses were greater 
than the profits and bankruptcies were the order of the day, and 
when a factory fire, properly covered by insurance, was not deemed 
an absolute calamity. The only salvation for the industry was sug- 
gested in a combination which would regulate output and prices, and 
obviated ruinous competition and rivalry. When this had been ac- 
complished by bringing several furniture manufacturers under the 
direction of a united organization, trouble followed. The govern- 
ment placed the leaders under arrest and punished them by heavy 
fines and some prison sentences. 

We have for years heard cries about textbook trusts and school- 
furniture trusts, and whenever and wherever heard they have aroused 
public opinion and have put school officials on their guard. But, 
what followed? In every instance it developed that there were no 
trusts and that the smaller houses were continuing to live and do 
business in the same old way. 

The experience of time here has taught that in the nature of 
things there can be no monopoly in either the textbook business or 
the school-supply trade. 

Moreover, experience has taught that rivalry in business whereby 
the consumer profits at the expense of the producer has the tendency 
to break down rather than strengthen the economic structure. The 
realization that when somebody in a business transaction is the 
gainer and the other the loser that society as a whole has also been 
the loser. When the producer pays a proper price for his raw ma- 
terials, compensates his labor with a living wage, exacts a reasonable 
earning upon his investment, and sells his product at a price that 
contemplates the foregoing factors, he is only obtaining that to 
which he is justly entitled. On the other hand, society gets what it 
pays for and no more. 


The day is at hand when a more intelligent and equitable approach 
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will govern the question of trade relations. An enlightened govern- 
mental policy will have an eye upon the producer who undersells 
the market as well as upon him who strives to monopolize things. 
The man who engages in deception, so far as the quality of his pro- 
duct is concerned, who pays a starvation wage to his workmen, and 
is thus enabled to undersell his competitor, benefits no one, but dis- 
rupts an entire industry. 

The solution to the problem must be found in the regulation of 
an industry whereby government will aid rather than prevent a 
form of codperation which contemplates all the equities involved in 
production and distribution, and determines upon sales prices that 
are equitable and just to the consumer. The purchaser of school sup- 
plies and furniture stands ready to pay the price that is right in the 
light of quality and the cost of production. If the purchaser is en- 
titled to protection against an unfair sales cost, the producer like- 
wise is entitled to protection against ruinous rivalry and cut-throat 
methods. 

The so-called cartel system whereby those engaged in an allied 
industry are permittcd under government supervision to come to a 
common understanding as to quality and prices is well worth the 
thought and study of modern statesmanship. It suggests a solution of 
the problems of the textbook and school-supply industries. It will in- 
sure fair prices and better service to the schools. 


School Support and the American Dollar 

UCH is said in these days regarding the subject of school sup- 

port. The educator, who. is true to his calling, is not inclined 
to sit by and note with complacency the cuts and slashes to which 
the average school budget is being subjected. Here and there he rises 
in protest and gives voice to his feelings in the matter. He brings to 
the fore, in eloquent and convincing language, the place which pop- 
ular education takes in the all-important task of continuing a demo- 


cratic citizenship. In this direction, he performs a timely and val-. 


uable service. 

The hysterical and unwise pleader is also heard. He stands in a 
threatening attitude, and sounds the gong of alarm, and forebodes 
calamity and destruction. There is the schoolmaster who rises to tell 
the authorities that they may cut and slash the budget from top to 
bottom, but must not touch the salary schedule. Another berates the 
bankers and financiers, and tries to find someone who can be ac- 
cused of all the troubles that now afflict the world. A third contends 
that the school interests had always been treated in a beggarly way, 
and that it was high time that a new approach to the subject of 
school finance be reached. 

The seasoned and balanced educator views the situation with calm 
and circumspection. He sees the problem in its entirety, weighs and 
measures the several factors in their relation to one another, and 
seeks to read out of a complicated situation a clear and logical 
course of action. He knows that nothing is gained through the alarm 
bell or through dire forebodings. He brings to his service the cold, 
hard facts, and solves the puzzle in a matter-of-fact way. 

Two considerations enter into the reckoning. The one deals with 
the tax ability of the school unit, and the other with the preserva- 
tion of standards of efficiency. To adjust these two in a manner that 
will keep the school upon an acceptable level is the task that not 
only falls upon the school administrator as such, but upon him who 
combines in itself the educator-stateman. 

The American dollar is the immediate factor to be dealt with. The 
number of dollars, which legally come within the control of the 
school administrator, must guide the solution of the problem which 
is general rather than exceptional. The dollar that does not exist can- 
not be expended. The inevitable must be met and is being met with 
all the genius and ability which has characterized the American 
people since the establishment of the Great Republic. They are ca- 
pable of solving their own problems with consistency and wisdom. 


School Boards and Public Safety 


HE question of disciplinary authority, as exerted by the school 
authorities over pupils while in transit between school and 
home. has been thrashed out in the courts of law time and again. 
Here it has usually developed that where the conduct of pupils is 
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likely to affect the morale of the school as a whole the disciplinary 
authority of the administrative body extends beyond the school 
premises. 

In these days of congested and dangerous street traffic, the prob- 
lem of physical safety rather than decorum and behavior on the part 
of pupils is becoming the concern of school authorities. The pre- 
cautionary measures taken have found expression in special police 
service supplied at the street intersections adjoining schoolhouses 
and the operation of student patrols. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, the school board has gone a step 
farther in that the dismissal of pupils at the end of the school day 


is brought under definite control. The regulation adopted embodies 
the following: 


“1. Entrance doors of all buildings, except portables, must be locked from 
the outside, so that no one may enter unannounced. Visitors must be directed 
to report to the principal or to the teacher in charge. Only a member of the 
family may interview a pupil in the school building. Masters will please as. 
sure themselves that the person who desires to interview a pupil — represent- 
ing himself as a member of the family — is just what he claims to be. 

“2. A pupil who wishes to be dismissed before the close of the session 
must present a satisfactory note from the parent or guardian. (Masters have 
on file an authentic example of the parent’s signature. ) 

“3. A pupil may be dismissed on the request of a parent over the tele- 
phone only under most extraordinary circumstances, and then only after the 
principal, by calling the home, has assured himself that the call was genuine. 

“4. Pupils must not be dismissed in the care of a chauffeur, taxi driver, 
or nurse, unless this person presents a bona fide note from the parents.” 

The precaution here exercised seeks to obviate the dangers of kid- 
napping and similar dangers which have manifested themselves in 
recent years. With the increasing dangers of modern street traffic 
pupils must also be instructed as to the movements on the way from 
the home to the school, and their return. 

In the smaller communities these dangers are less acute, except 
where a schoolhouse happens to be located on a much traveled high 
way. The need for precaution against traffic dangers is by no means 
confined to the larger centers of population. 


Ban on Multiple School Jobs 


HE movement to exclude the married woman teacher from the 
schools has, with some exceptions, found general acceptance 
with the boards of education throughout the United States. The 


_ policy to extend employment to those most deserving, from an eco- 


nomic point of view, has also concerned itself with the multiple-job 
problem. In the school field, for instance, it is found that there are 
those who hold more than one salaried position. Thus, teachers who 
teach during the day also conduct night classes, or fill positions dur- 
ing the vacation season. 

In New York City, the board of education has made a study of 
the subject with a view of spreading employment among as many as 
this can consistently and wisely be done. A statement made by the 
school department says that: “According to present plans the mul- 
tiple-job ban will not be applied to principals and other supervisors 
in the vacation centers because of the school officials’ belief that it 
would be unsafe to place inexperienced persons in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the play centers. Play instructors, pianists, and kin- 
dergartners, however, will be affected.” 

The thrifty schoolmaster aims to employ his time in some profit- 
able manner. This is, in a general way, most commendable. Besides, 
he is within his rights as an American citizen to improve his eco- 
nomic welfare whenever the opportunity affords. There is a business 
side to every profession. In the educational field the compensation is 
derived through a salary schedule. Promotions, involving a wider 
field of service and better compensation, are some of the considera- 
tions involved in a professional career. They stimulate progress. 

In a day when the struggle for existence affects the many rather 
than the few, there must be a recourse to adjustments which are 
based upon the golden rule rather than upon a strict adherence to 
written law. 

The policy inaugurated by the New York City board of educa- 
tion has received attention elsewhere. Adjustments are here and there 


quietly at work. They are made without controversy or needless 
publicity. 
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The Teacher’s Salary 


The effect of the depression on the qualifications 
of teachers was recently discussed in a radio address 
by Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, vice-president of 
the board of education of Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Doyle introduced her subject by asking the follow- 
ing questions: “What does the consumer get out 
of public-school education? Does he get his money s 
worth? And, while we are about it, who is the con- 
sumer?” 

Her answer is that “we, the public, are the con- 
sumers — we parents, who intrust our children to 
the schools; we taxpayers, whose hard-earned dol- 
lars go so largely to support them; we people who, 
in various capacities, have to test and use and 
judge the product of the schools. 

“We have the right to insist that our schools 
shall be housed in clean and safe school buildings: 
that they shall be properly heated in cold weather, 
and shall have as much sunshine as possible, and 
good air at all times; that they shall have suitable 
playgrounds. We have the right to insist that the 
school systems be administered wisely and with 
proper regard for constructive and not penny-wise 
economy; that it shall have capable administrators 
and able supervisors, who will not only expend 
school funds wisely, but will maintain high stand- 
ards of teaching and develop the finest professiona! 
attitude among the teachers who serve under them 
—jin short, that the system shall operate to in- 
sure for our children the kind of training they are 
entitled to have. 

“All these things are important and essential. 
But there is another factor that I have not yet 
mentioned — an element in any successful plan of 
public-school education that is far more important 
than any of these, and, of course, they are all im- 
portant. I mean the classroom teacher. For five 
hours a day she has under her control, to mold or 
mar, the most precious material of any worker, high 
or low, in the life of our nation. Her influence is 
on a par with that of the home in the young lives 
intrusted to her. And when we realize this fact, for 
a single classroom group, we have only made the 
beginning; for we must multiply by thousands the 
effect of this influence to realize its importance 
throughout the nation. 


What About Teacher Training? 


“As the consumer, the public has the right to 
ask: How are our classroom teachers trained? What 
is their educational background? We have traveled 
a long way in teacher training since 1866, when the 
requirement was merely a course of five, six, or ten 
weeks on the common subjects — arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, and grammar. These courses were 
conducted by a single person, called the institute 
conductor, who organized reviews of these subjects 
and presented the principles of teaching them. 

“Since the early part of the present century, the 
commonly accepted standard for elementary teach- 
ers has been 2 years’ training beyond the high 
school. According to figures compiled by Dr. Guy 
C. Gamble, of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, in 1930-31, 46.2 per cent of 248,648 elemen- 
tary-school teachers attained this standard, 27.6 per 
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cent surpassed it, and only about 1 in 4— 26 per 
cent — were below it. However, in the rural areas. 
over 60 per cent of the teachers in schools having 
only 1 or 2 teachers, have less than 2 years of train- 
ing. At the other extreme, in cities of over 100,000 
population, only 9.2 per cent have less than 2 years 
of training. In 25 states this amount of prepara- 
tion constitutes the maximum state certificate re- 
quirement, in years of training, for an elementary- 
school certificate. In 9 states, the maximum require- 
ment is 3 years, and in 14 states, 4 years. In the 
majority of the above states, however, there are 
lower permissible levels for entrance to teaching in 
elementary schools. These teachers, we may add. 
have received their training in both publicly and 
privately supported institutions.” 


Raising Teaching Standards 


Mrs. Doyle then contends that: “With the sur- 
plus of teachers available, it should be possible to 
secure for new appointments teachers of superior 
qualifications, even though the scale of salaries 
available, for reasons which we all deplore, may lie 
in a range formerly offered only to those of in- 
ferior training. 

“Thus, one result of the depression may be the 
raising of the general standards required for ap- 
pointment of elementary-school teachers. While it 
is not necessarily true that the mere possession of 
diplomas or degrees makes better teachers, never- 
theless those with advanced training are, on the 
whole, more likely to render a high type of service. 

“Tf standards are not maintained, the task of ad- 
ministrators in attempting to make _ selections 
among many candidates, few or none of whom mav 
have approved preparation, will be burdensome and 
discouraging. If, on the other hand, the present 
situation is utilized to raise standards rather than 
to lower them, the consumer may in the long run 
agree that the depression has resulted in an im- 
provement in the preparation of our teachers rather 
than in a loss in efficiency. 

“From the consumer’s point of view, what are 
the necessary elements in the training of teachers? 


_It is not enough that the teacher should receive in- 


struction in the technique of teaching, though this 
is fundamental. As the consumers, we parents and 
citizens want her to have much more than that. She 
must have the background of a liberal education. 
She must be able to teach our children to take a 
responsible part in life, not merely to master alge- 
bra or Latin. We wish for our teachers the kind of 
education that will make them broad-minded stu- 
dents of human beings and human affairs. We want 
a teacher who can assume the leadership of the 
thought of her class, not merely a person who doles 
out canned knowledge, even if she does it in the 
most approved manner! This may seem a large 
order, but teaching is a profession not to be lightly 
undertaken. Society expects much from teachers, 
and those who are unwilling to try to meet these ex- 
pectations should choose some other occupation. 
One of the good features of the longer course of 
teacher training now coming to be generally accept- 
ed as the standard, is that it gives opportunity for 
this broader type of cultural training.” 


Repair and Maintenance of Play Equipment 
O. W. Douglas, Anderson, Indiana 


The old joke about the Arkansas farmer may 
often be applied to the upkeep of school play- 
grounds. When asked why he did not patch his 
leaking roof he replied “that it was raining and he 
couldn’t.” Then, when reminded, on a bright, warm 
day, that he should patch that leaking roof, he 
countered that there was no need at that time for 
a good roof —the old one was good enough be- 
cause it wasn’t raining. 

Sometimes one is tempted to think that the play- 
ground is treated as a stepchild of the school in- 
stead of a most important factor in the child’s 
education. Certainly much of the business of life, 
at least of the small child, is play. 

Many times the school playgrounds are allowed 
to assume a general run-down, unkempt appearance, 


not in keeping with the buildings and other sur- 
roundings. This condition is not only not conducive 
to proper pride and care on the part of the children, 
but it does not always offer safe conditions. 

Careful and daily inspection of all playgrounds 
should be as much a duty and routine on the part 
of the custodian as firing the furnace, or sweep- 
ing the floors. This inspection should not only apply 
to the equipment, but should also apply to the 
grounds in general, in order that there may be no 
unsightly rubbish, broken glass, or other objects 
likely to cause accidents. 


Inspection of Equipment 


_ The inspection of the equipment proper should 
include care that all fittings are tight and safe, that 
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there are no loose or protruding bolts, nails, or pins. 
Standard playground equipment is generally so de- 
signed and constructed as to offer no hazard in its 
normal use when in proper repair. Legal liability for 
accidents does not exist on the part of school au- 
thorities, when equipment is constantly inspected 
and kept in good repair. If it can be shown, how- 
ever, that there has been known neglect in safety 
conditions, legal liability does exist. 

Aside from the matter of safety, appearance, and 
legal liability, proper maintenance is a good invest- 
ment realized in longer life. The average person 
does not build a house and never paint it, but play- 
ground equipment often receives just this sort of 
treatment. By actual observation it has been proved 
that proper care and treatment of slides, as an ex- 
ample, have trebled the life of them. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


Specifically, proper maintenance of equipment, 
therefore, calls for constant attention so that there 
may be no unsafe conditions. It should also include 
painting whenever needed, and the regular oiling of 
all moving parts. Exposed wood surfaces of slides 
should be treated often with a good preservative. 
such as linseed oil, not only to prolong life, but to 
add to its usability and appearance. 

The legitimate manufacturer does not take the 
attitude that improper care will make the equip- 
ment short-lived and hence cause earlier purchase 
of replacements. This offers two dangers; first, that 
the use of short-lived equipment will discourage its 
use; and second, that the manufacturer is often 
blamed for unsatisfactory service, while the cause 
is lack of proper care. Intelligent self-interest, 


therefore, causes the manufacturer to welcome the 


best care of equipment, so that its life may be 
longer and its use more satisfactory. 

The present is the best time to see that all equip- 
ment and grounds are in perfect order. It is the 
time to make repairs and replacements, for a “stitch 
in time saves nine.” 


A VITALIZED COMMENCEMENT 


E. T. Tebow, Superintendent of Schools, 
Glasco, Kansas 


The schools of the entire nation annually engage 
In a most significant program. The commencement 
season represents the climax of the year’s activities. 
School consciousness is at its peak and the natural 
interest of parents and friends center around the 
graduates and the work the schools have done for 
them. 

In a program prepared and presented by the stu- 
dents themselves there is a parental and community 
interest that can never be aroused through the 
medium of a formal address by an invited speaker. 
It is a time to drive home the value of schools. The 
commencement program affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to present a sustained study of vital educa- 
tional needs. 

In the Glasco, Kansas, schools this year, the vi- 
talized commencement sought to stimulate the 
greatest interest in the history of the school. Every 
seat in the auditorium was filled, many were stand- 
ing, and it was agreed that the gathering was the 
largest ever to attend a commencement, and the 
largest in the building since its dedication. 

The central theme “The School, a Laboratory for 
Developing Citizenship” was stressed. The program 
attempted to interpret and present some phase of 
the work of seven departments of the school. Much 
of the presentation was drawn from actual class- 
room work, and in the case of the typing speed 
test, was a real classroom presentation. ‘The 
Farmer of Tomorrow” was the subject of a pre- 
sentation of the agricultural department; “English 
on Trial” was a one-act play put on by the English 
department; “Such is Life” was another play on 
the use of algebra in everyday life; “By Her 
Clothes You Will Know Her” was a fashion show 
of clothing suitable for high-school girls, presented 
by the pupils of the home-economics department. 

At the close of the program, the seniors marched 
to the stage and were presented their diplomas. The 
entire program consumed only two hours. 


@ Mr. D. R. Situ has been elected superintendent of schools 
ait Delaware, Ohio, to succeed R. D. Conrad, who has resigned. 

@ Mr. H. S. Carrott, of Granville, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Philadelphia, to succeed F. P. 
Geiger, who has resigned. 

@ Mr. H. C. Watters, of Eau Claire, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Baroda, to succeed Leonard 
Bestrom. 

@ Mr. Wirtiam A. Wetcu has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Peabody, Mass., to succeed T. W. Sheehan. 
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Sealex floors 
throughout the 
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SEALEX 


A remarkable new wall- 
covering with a unique 
combination of good qual- 
ities. It need never look 
soiled—because it is stain- 
proof and washable. Can- 
not fade or crack—there- 
fore never needs to be 
*‘done over.’’ Lasts the life 
of the building in which 
it is installed. Offered in 
many luxurious patterns 
that rival the most costly 
walls in beauty. 






George F. Baker Hzgh School 


UILBERT & BETELLE, noted school architects, 
of Newark, N. J. designed this fine high school 
for Tuxedo, N. Y.—one of the wealthiest communi- 
ties in the world. In this case, therefore, the well- 
known economy of Sealex Linoleum did not carry as 
much weight as it normally does. Sealex was speci- 


fied because in every respect it stands out as the ideal 
school floor. 


Quiet: Sealex materials are really resilient. They 
muffle the noise of footsteps in corridors and class- 
rooms. Pupils can concentrate better on their work. 


Easy maintenance: These floors are made stain-proof 
by our exclusive Sealex Process. Continual scrubbing 
is not necessary. Mariy buildings report that Sealex 
cuts cleaning costs by as much as 30 or 40 per cent. 


Permanence: Colors of Sealex Linoleum cannot wear 
off because they extend through the material. These 


floors never need to be scraped, painted or varnished. 


Adaptability: Various types of Sealex materials were 
used in the George F. Baker High School. The illus- 
tration above shows Sealex Treadlite Tile in the 
main corridor. For classrooms, heavy-duty Sealex 
Battleship Linoleum was specified. In the household 
arts department, an attractive jaspé was used. 


Expert Installation: When Sealex materials are in- 
stalled by an authorized contractor of Bonded Floors, 
both workmanship and materials are backed by a 
Guaranty Bond. For further information, write our 
Contract Department. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALE 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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We manufacture a complete line of Floor Soaps, Dressings, 
Deodorizing Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes, Insecticides, 
Liquid Waxes, Deodorants, Disinfectants, Plumbing Cleans- 
ers, and Seal-O-San the famous gymnasium floor finish. 





SCHOOL LAW 


School-District Government 

A decision of the State Board of Education on an 
appeal from a decision of the superintendent of edu- 
cation on fact questions is final, and will not be in- 
terfered with by the courts unless the board acts ar- 
bitrarily, or is actuated by fraud or abuses its dis- 
cretion (Tex. revised statutes of 1925, art. 2656).— 
Gragg v. Hill, 58 Southwestern reporter (2d) 150, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Proceedings before boards, such as a state board of 
education, are informal and it is not necessary that 
the minutes of their proceedings contain the essential 
elements: of judgment, but only that the minutes be 
sufficiently clear to disclose the board’s intention. — 
Gragg v. Hill, 58 Southwestern reporter (2d) 150, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Though abuse of discretion is absent, a county school 
board’s act is not reviewable by the courts, if the 
findings are based upon competent and relevant evi- 
dence (Ky. statutes, § 4399a—-7).— Howard v. Bell 
County Board of Education, 57 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 466, 247 Ky. 586. 

Where a county school board removed the county 
school superintendent, the courts will not retry the 
case, but will examine the record to ascertain whether 
there was an abuse of discretion (Ky. statutes, 
§ 4399a-7). — Howard v. Bell County Board of Edu- 
cation, 57 Southwestern reporter (2d) 466, 247 Ky. 
586. 

That the removed county sehool superintendent, 
who allegedly failed to make official visits to subdis- 
trict schools, and omitted other statutory duties, was 
so busy with other activities in the advancement of 
public-school interests that he had no time to comply 
with the statutes, was held no excuse (Ky. statutes 
§§ 4399a-7, 4404a).— Howard v. Bell County Board 
of Education, 57 Southwestern reporter (2d) 466, 247 
Ky. 586. 

School-District Property 

In the absence of an offer to prove fraud, collusion, 
or caprice, an architect’s certificate that final payment 
in the amount apecified was due the school-construc- 
tion contractor, was held conclusive.— George H. 
Evans, Inc., v. School Dist. of Darby Twp., 164 
Atlantic reporter 826, Pa. Super. 

A school district’s failure to require satisfactory evi- 
dence of the payment of all claims for labor and ma- 
terial before paying the building contractor does not 
render it liable to the laborer or materialman using 
no diligence to collect the claim (Vernon’s annotated 
civil statutes, arts. 5160, 5427a, 5427b, 5427b —1).— 


— 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess Sr. = 


Neo- 


This Wax Isnt Afraid of the Mop 


SMART indeed is the school buyer who uses a self-buffing 
wax to cut floor maintenance costs. But the smartest buyer 
chooses Neo-Shine, to protect the savings from the wet mop. 


Neo-Shine, because it is richer in wax particles, first pene- 
trates the pores of the floor and then spreads a heavier and 
more evenly-distributed protective armor that withstands 
the powerful sweep of the wet, cleaning mop. 


Cold water—moderately used—to which the thin film of 
the ordinary wax readily surrenders, cannot penetrate Neo- 
Shine’s gloss. Hence expensive rewaxing is prevented. 


Neo-Shine on your school floors will give you all the labor 
saving features of the self-buffing wax plus the protective 
waterproof film that makes these savings—permanent. 
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'C. A. Dunham Co. v. McKee, 57 Southwestern reporter 


(2d) 1132, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district was held not liable for the price 
of material furnished a school-building subcontractor 
by the corporation not recording a claim with the 
county clerk within the time required (Vernon’s an- 
notated civil statutes, art. 5160). —C. A. Dunham Co. 
v. McKee, 57 Southwestern reporter (2d) 1132, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

Teachers 

A public-school teacher employed under a general 
contract, and entitled to indefinite tenure based on 
service for three years or more, cannot be dismissed 
for reasons of economy, while other teachers not en- 
titleti to indefinite tenure, whore assignments the 
former is competent to fill, are retained under em- 
ployment (4 N. J. Complete statutes of 1910, pp. 4763, 
4764, §§ 106a, 106c ).— Seidel v. Board of Education 
of Ventnor City, 164 Atlantic reporter 901, 110 N. J. 31. 

A public-school teacher employed under a general 
contract, and entitled to indefinite tenure, who was 
detailed to teach a special class, later merged with 
general pupils, was held not to warrant the dismissal 
of such teacher for reasons of economy, while other 
teachers not entitled to indefinite tenure were retained 
under employment (4 complete N. J. statutes of 1910, 
pp. 4762, 4763, 106, 106a).— Seidel v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Ventnor City, 164 Atlantic reporter 901, 110 
N. J. St. 

Pupils and Discipline of Schools 

A parent who furnished transportation for high- 
school children must have applied unsuccessfully to 
both local and county boards of education, to recover 
against the local board on a quasi contract (Ohio gen- 
eral code, §§ 7610-1, 7731-4, 7749-1, 7749-2, 111 Ohio 
laws, p. 124).— Halliday v. Marchington, 184 North- 
eastern reporter 698, 44 Ohio App. 132. 

A parent, to recover for transporting school children, 
must show that attention of the board of education, 
not merely of individual members, was called to the 
children’s needs (Ohio general code, 7749-1, 111 Ohio 
laws, p. 124). — Halliday v. Marchington, 184 North- 
eactern reporter 698, 44 Ohio App. 132. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


4 The Milwaukee school board will be required to 
elect all of its officers by a roll call, and to make it 
public, under a bill recenty signed by the governor of 
Wisconsin. Under the new law all elections or appoint- 
ments of members and officers must be made by roll 
call, must be entered in the records by the secretary, 
and then published. 


4 Ludlow, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
resolution presented by the Connecticut Valley Princi- 
pals’ Round Table, providing that any high-school 
pupil who has failed in two or more subjects for two 
successive marking periods shall be suspended for the 
balance of the school year or semester. The action was 
taken in order to eliminate from the school, pupils who 
are unwilling or unable to do satisfactory work in 
the high school. 

@ Fall River, Mass. The school board recently took 
action to revoke the authority of the superintendent of 
schools to make temporary appointments of teachers, 
and to retain such power in the school board alone. 
The board failed to follow the action of the past two 
years — suspending automatic increases—and_ voted 
adjustments to teachers and clerical employees, involv- 
ing a total of $4,656. The increases will not become 
effective until approved by the board of finance. 

4 Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has approved 
a plan, providing for a revision of the amount of 
insurance on school property. The new plan is expected 
to effect a 20-per-cent reduction in insurance carried. 
The reduction is based on the fact that there has been 
a decrease in the value of the property from estim-t-s 
of the past few years. 

4 Atlanta, Ga. The school board of Fulton county 
has adopted a textbook-rental system for the grade 
schools of the county. The plan is a substitute for the 
former system of direct purchase of books and is ex- 
pected to effect a saving of $45,000. Under the rental 
cystem, fees ranging from $2.50 for the first grade, to 
$4 for the sixth and seventh grades, will be charged 
for books, materials, and other supplies furnished. The 
superintendent has been ordered to compile a list of 
books, supplies, and materials to be furnished on the 
rental basis. 

4 The Craft seven-member <chool-board bill of 
Mobile, Ala., has been held valid by a court ruling of 
three Mobile judges. The ruling was given in answer 
to three ouster suits brought against Clarence V. 
Evans, J. F. Glennon, and Albert B. Freeland, new 
members of the board, by nine representatives of 
local civics clubs. The law increased the membership 
on the Mobile county school board from five to seven. 
It was. passed at the last legislative session and was 
opposed by practically every civic organization. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The school board has voted to in- 


crease the tuition rates for summer schools. The tui- 
tion rates call for a fee of $30 for the Chicago Normal 
College, $4.50 per credit hour for Crane College, $12 
for the first major subject, $8 for the second, and $4 


(Concluded on Page 48) 
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Guth Super Illuminator 
gives 20% more light 


Staying within the budget, making the dollar stretch 
as far as possible and still providing the school with 
equipment that is most efficient, is today more than 
ever the problem confronting school boards every- 
where. 










Fortunately, when it comes to lighting equipment, the Guth 
Super Illuminator, in addition to being the most efficient and 
attractive school fixture ever designed, is also unusually low priced 
and provides 20% more light than any other indirect fixture. 


Students are protected from the dangers of eye strain, 
headache and fatigue, classroom efficiency is increased, 
due to the widely distributed glareless light the Guth 
Super Illuminator supplies. 


Beautifully styled in oxidized aluminum or porcelain 
enamelled steel. No screws. No breakage. Simple to in- 
, stall and service. Send coupon for further information. 





The GUTHFAN _«i, GUTH BDHIC 
-~ Adjustable Safety 


Ideal for Lunchrooms, Conference Rooms, 


Schoolrooms and Offices 


Globe Holder 
ONE Guthfan, because it is built on an entirely new 
principle, circulates more breeze and 7° cooler breeze The only 4-point internal 
than THREE 16” oscillating fans. Unlike other fans, safety globe holder. Holds globe securely 
the Guthfan does not circulate hot ceiling air. In- oa ceaen, tomes pln 8 = 
stead, it takes the air from the floor level, where it is on globe. Easy to remove — raise cover, 
coolest, and draws it upward to the fan blades, where tip glassware and it slips out. 
it is forced outward and downward and up again to 
the fan level, thereby providing constant, complete 
circulation of ALL the cooler air in the room. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS 
INFORMATION AND PRICES 


The Edwin F. Guth Company 
2609 Washinton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me further 
one and prices on 


[|] Guth Su i Iuminator (| The Guthfan 
|_| Guth Bdh 


Name _ 
Address 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 
for each additional subject, $15 for the junior high 
school, and $10 for the elementary schools. Last year 
the tuition at each school was $8, but there were not 
sufficient pupils to warrant operation. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has ap- 
pointed Mr. C. K. Reiff, superintendent of buildings, 
as employment director for the school system. Under 
the new plan, Mr. Reiff will have charge of the em- 
ployment and dismissal of building custodians, electri- 
cians, carpenters, and other maintenance employees of 
the schools. The change was made in the direction of 
centralized control in «chool affairs. 

4 Norristown, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
new school calendar, arranged by Supt. H. O. Dietrich. 
The calendar calls for the opening of the fall term on 
September 5 and the closing of the spring term on 
June 22, making a total of 193 teaching days. 

4 Wichita, Kans. The school board has taken steps 
to float a bond issue of $1,300,000. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used to meet the financial obliga- 
tions of the schools. 

4 Troy, Ohio. The school board has voted to em- 
ploy the school janitors on an eleven-month basis, in- 
stead of the former twelve-months plan. The action 
was taken as an economy measure. 

4 Columbus, Ohio. The board of education has 
been asked to approve a new economy program, call- 
ing for the elimination of free textbooks, except for 
indigent children, a general reduction in salaries, a 
shortening of the school term, and the assignment of 
principals to teaching duties. The program, which 
comprises 25 economy points, was prepared by a com- 
mittee of school officials, with the codperation of su- 
pervisors and teachers. It was suggested that the schools 
be closed during the winter months. to save on fuel 
and light bills, as an alternative to closing in the 
spring or opening late in the fall. 

¢ Summit, N. J. The board of education was re- 
cently confronted with a concerted effort on the part 
of state, county, and local taxpayers’ league to reduce 
the cost of education. 

The superintendent of schools, Mr. J. B. Dougall, in 
order to combat opposition created by the taxpayers’ 
league, and to properly inform the taxpaying public 
of school needs, prepared a series of fourteen Jarge 
charts, which were mounted and used in a visual-edu- 
cation program for the community. The charts were 
shown before twelve different groups and endeavored 
to indicate the growth during the past ten years and 
the predicted growth for the next five years. Other 
graphs were exhibited, showing the increase in the 
school budget and the amount of decrease which had 
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Provide Protection for Them. ... . 
Against Both Slipping and Tripping 
When You Make Your Summer Repairs 


School building maintenance men are enthusiastically welcoming 
the new Alundum Rubber Bonded Safety Tread. They like its 


many features—such as: 


Non-slip at the Nosing—where the foot pivots 

Nothing to Catch Heels—a flat level surface 
Permanently Non-slip—will not wear slippery 

Non-slip When Wet—unalfected by weather 

Extremely Long Life—even where traffic is heavy 

Easy to Apply—over old or new wood, steel or stone 


Complete information will be sent on request—no obligation 


NORTON COMPANY, 


been effected in the past three years, together with 
an analysis of the tax dollar, showing its distribution 
and comparison with ten other communities. In addi- 
tion, a line graph was displayed, covering a period of 
ten years, and showing the rise and fall of local taxe 
for the municipal government and for the maintenance 
and operation of the city schools. The superintendent 
was able to show a reduction of 30.11 per cent in the 
tax rate for the next school year. 

The charts were studied by the taxpaying parents 
of school children, and as a result, a new group of 
parents has; been formed to protect the board of edu- 
cation from further inroads and requests from the 
taxpayers’ league. 

#@ Winona, Minn. The school board has made a 
saving of $2,082 in the janitorial payroll through a 10- 
per-cent cut in salaries. The payroll for the next year 
will amount to $18,728. 

4 Maplewood, Mo. The school board has adopted 
the two-four plan in place of the three-three plan of 
organization for the high schools. The new plan is an 
economy measure, since it allows additional space in 
the senior high school for the freshman class. 

# Boston, Mass. The school board has voted to dis- 
continue the privilege of reéntry into the service with- 
out examination previously enjoyed by teachers who 
resigned from the service. Beginning with September 
1, all teachers who resign and later seek reappointment, 
will be obliged to take an examination the same as a 
new teacher. 


¢ La Crosse, Wis. The school board has approved 
a plan of the building committee, providing that the 
services of regular janitors and engineers shall be dis- 
pensed with from June 17 to August 27, to offer em- 
ployment for others when the regular summer-main- 
tenance program is being carried out. The plan will 
give employment to from 15 to 20 men for a part of 
the allotted time. Wages to be paid will be $115 a 
month less 10 per cent for mechanical work, and $65 
a month net for common labor. 


4 Whitewater, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing that the state insurance plan 
be adopted, with present insurance as a basis. The 
state insurance bureau has been asked to make an 
appraisal of the school property in connection with the 
adoption of the new insurance plan. 


4 Woronoco, Mass. The school board has adopted 
rules to protect children from the danger of kidnapping. 
No child, under the rules, will be permitted to leave 
the school building or grounds during school hours 
without a personal request made by the parent or 
guardian. In such a case, the child will not be per- 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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mitted to leave without the escort of the parent or 
guardian who made the request. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of education 
has taken action to prevent nepotism in the :chools. 
An affidavit has been attached to each teacher’s con- 
tract certifying that the teacher is not related to the 
wife or husband of any member of the school board. 

@ Waverly, Ohio. The school board has eliminated 
the position of superintendent of school: for the next 
year. Mr. John Teichert has been employed to head 
the schools, under the title of supervising principal. 

4 St. Louis, Mo. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent 
of city schools, has informed the board of education 
that he will personally guarantee to the amount of 
$25,000, school savings of pupils in the St. Louis 
schools, who had money on deposit in two banks 
which closed in January, 1933. Recently the attorney 
for the board held that the board was not liable for 
the deposits made by school children and that it could 
do nothing legally about it. The amount involved is 
approximately $100,000. 

4 Bridgeport, Conn. The board of education ha: 
approved a school reorganization program, providing 
for a rearrangement of the junior high school, to re- 
lieve overcrowding in the senior high school and to 
keep eighth-grade pupils in their own sections. The plan 
calls for a rearrangement of classes and for a transfer 
of principals to new locations. 


MONTANA SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT HAVRE 

The Montana School-Board Association, at its an- 
nual meeting held May 5 and 6, at Havre, adopted reso- 
lutions thanking the school officials of Havre for their 
interest and codperation in arrangements for the meet- 
ing, requested the Department of State Lands and 
Investments to give preference to approved school- 
district securities in the investment of permanent school 
funds, asked for a survey of the status of the state 
equalization fund to determine the beneficiaries of the 
fund, its condition and standards, and urged that the 
association promote publicity for the problems of the 
public schools, seek to provide ample revenues for full- 
time operation, to protect the permanent school fund, 
and to secure the enactment of laws: to restore per- 
manent school-fund monies. 

At the business meeting the following were elected 
as officers: President, Fritz Roll, Great Falls; first vice- 
president, Ralph L. Arnold, Missoula; second vice- 
president, H. Bronjord, Havre; third vice-president, 
Geo. G. Hoole, Glendive; secretary-treasurer, E. L. 
Marvin, Billings. 
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A Check List 


for Buying Floor Wax 


“Cost economy is the bunk when it leads to junk”? — so goes a recent editorial in Boot 
and Shoe Recorder. And the shoe fits equally as well when it comes to buying quick- 
drying floor waxes. What is a bargain? A low price looks tempting —but is the saving 
genuine? Here’s a check list that puts the whole problem on a scientific basis. A score 


card you can use to see how wisely you are buying. 


Check each point individually 


I—Ease of Application. . . Is the wax self-levelling or does it require 
rubbing to apply and polishing to bring out its lustre? Does it dry bright in 
19 minutes like Dri-Brite Liquid Wax? 


2—Coverage. .. not claimed coverage on paper but actual floor coverage. 
Be skeptical. Take nothing for granted. Check results against advertised 
claims. There’s often a joker here. 


3—Wear...Dri-Brite Wax has deliberately instituted a series of wear tests 
under the direction of Foster D. Snell, Inc., nationally-known Chemists- 
Engineers of 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Write them for complete 
details. 


4—Lustre. . . How does the finished job look? Do people compliment 
you — or does the finish quickly become dull and drab? The high carnauba 
wax content of Dri-Brite makes its lustre actually improve with use. 


5—Preservative Powers . . What is the long-range effect of the product 
on your floors? Is it a real floor preservative like Dri-Brire Wax or does it 
eventually cause the surface to fade, bleed or deteriorate, as many waxes do? 


6—Adaptability ...Is this a general purpose wax that you can use on all 
types of floors with equal success? Dri-Brite Wax makes store-keeping and 
maintenance records easy to keep because it is used universally. 


7—Flooring Manufacturer’s Approval .. . The guarantee on many 
types of floors is voided when an unapproved wax is used. It certainly pays 
to investigate before you invest in any wax. 


8—National Distribution .. . Some day you may want wax in a 
hurry. Is there a local jobber with ample stocks to serve you? Dri-Brite is 
distributed from coast-to-coast through conveniently located jobbers. 


9—Service on Floor Problems. . . Supposing you run into a dif- 
ficult application — one on which you would like a little helpful counsel. 
Does the manufacturer of your wax make such a service possible? 


10—Dependable Source of Supply. . . Since the introduction of 
Dri-Brite, the original self-levelling quick-drying liquid wax, in 1927, hun- 
dreds of imitations have appeared. Know your source of supply! 


DRI-BRITE 
Floor Wax 











CIN AIS AINIR IRIS 





Consider all these points. You will find that Dri-Brire Wax is the really economical wax 
for you to use. If you wish to convince yourself at our expense, request a free trial can 
on your letterhead. We will send full information for use without any obligation. 


Address Miracul Wax Company, 1322 Dolman Street, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Our complete catalog 
lists all styles and sizes 
of space-saving equip- 
ment. A copy is yours 
for the asking. Send for 
it NOW. 





State Control of School Construction in California 


The Feld Bill, recently passed by the California 
legislature, is not expected to affect the services of the 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the state educa- 
tion department. The bill was prepared following the 
earthquake disaster in Long Beach and vicinity and 
sets up, first, an architect to inspect his own work; 
second, an inspector to be employed by the architect 
with the permission of the state architect’; third, an 
engineer to be employed by the architect; fourth, en- 
gineers employed by the state architect to check the 
work of engineers employed by the architect; and fifth, 
a supervisor to supervise the architect and his super- 
visor who are charged with the inspection of construc- 
tion features of buildings erected. 

The main purpose of the bill is to give the state 
architect the power to inspect the structural safety of 
the schoolhouse plans and to inspect the erection of 
new schoolhouses as becomes necessary. 

Incidentally, the bill requires that a licensed archi- 
tect must be employed for the plans of any school 
building costing in excess of $1,000. 

The Division of Schoolhouse Planning will continue 
to function as in the past, as a division interested in 
educational planning. The department has been engaged 
in work on a number of surveys. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING INSURANCE IN OHIO 


The great expense of school-plant insurance in Ohio 
has been presented in a recent study, compiled in May, 
1933, by Dr. T. C. Holy, Professor of School Admin- 
istration at Ohio State University. 

In brief, this report indicates that the total pre- 
miums paid in the state during the years 1930, 
1931, and 1932 amounted to $1,347,008. The total fire 
losses reported during these three years amounted to 
$93,778. The excess of premiums paid over losses re- 
ported was, therefore, $1,253,230. 

The greatest amount of the premiums was paid in 
the cities of 5,000 or greater population. The smallest 
losses, except in 1931, were suffered in these cities. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Norwood now carry their 
own insurance and pay losses out of current school- 
building funds. The figures given above are not al- 
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together accurate because the premiums included those 
paid for both fire and storm insurance, while the losses 
reported include only fire losses. The premiums for 
storm-risk insurance amounted to only 14.7 per cent 
of those paid for fire, approximately, so that this fact 
is not significant. 

The findings of the study seem to indicate the neces- 
sity of considering the advisability of state fire insur- 
ance for public-school buildings. 


BUILDING NEWS °* 


¢ San Francisco, Calif. The school board has voted 
to prohibit the erection of three-story school buildings 
in the future. All new schools will be limited to two 
stories to allow children to leave quickly in case of 
fire or earthquake. While this will be the general 
policy, exceptions may be made in cases where the con- 
ditions appear to make it wise. 

4 University education for business is the most pop- 
ular of specialized training, except that of preparing 
for teaching, according to Mr. Harold L. Ickes, secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior, in a statement 
on business education in colleges and universities. 

Business education in the university, it was shown, 
which enrolled fewer than 10,000 students prior to the 
world war, has increased by approximately 1,000 per 
cent. More students are enrolled in commerce curricula 
than in law, theology, and medicine combined. A total 
of 8,102 students are enrolled in 314 courses in adver- 
tising in 176 institutions of higher learning throughout 
the country. Curricula in which students may specialize 
in this field are offered in 22 universities. 

¢ Logan, Ohio. The school board has recently com- 
pleted the erection of an addition to the senior high 
school, at a cost of $58,000. The building provides 
space for a gymnasium, an auditorium, a study hall, 
a music room, four additional classrooms, and rooms 
for manual arts. It was planned and erected under the 
direction of Mr. B. M. Coakley, architect, of Nelson- 
ville, Ohio. 

This building, which wag built on the pay-as-you-go 
basis, was a joint project of the board of education 
and the state education department. Its erection has 
made possible the eventual elimination of some small 
high schools in state-aid districts, with a substantial 
saving in operating expenses. At the same time, it 
affords improved school facilities for the pupils of the 
city of Logan and the surrounding rural territory. 

4 The University of California, Berkeley, will publish 
the report of Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift on “The 
Financing of Public Educational Institutions in France.” 
The report covers the financing of primary, secondary, 


Let the Kimball engineers help solve 
your problem in the laboratories and vocational departments. 


designed and constructed to afford the greatest service. The features of adaptability 
and practicability in Kimball equipment offer an economical solution to your diffi- 


culties and assure you of higher utility value. Our engineers’ services are at your 
disposal without obligation. Arrange to have them call. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY » » » 


seoutey and Vocational Furniture Division 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


Kimball furniture is 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Sales Offices 
489 Fifth Avenue, 


More Room for Incoming Classes? 


ARGER classes are fast developing a space shortage in schools. 
increased service from your equipment. 


This means 





New York City 


and higher institutions in France and will comprise 
Volume VIII of the University Publications in 
Education. 

4 Great Falls, Mont. The school board has adopted 
a report of the building committee, calling for an ap- 
propriation of $8,400 for reconditioning and repairing 
school buildings. Of the total, $1,700 will be expended 
on the high school, and $6,750 on elementary build- 
ings. The work will include general cleaning and re- 
conditioning, repairs, painting, and varnishing. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has voted to 
submit the question of contracting additional indebted- 
ness to remodel geveral schools to the voters at the 
next election. Under the government proposal, the 
government offers to pay 30 per cent of the cost of an 
improvement program, and to be security for a loan 
of the remaining amount for five years, at 3 per cent 
interest. 

4 San Luis Obispo, Calif. The board of education 
has appointed a special committee of four to under- 
take a complete survey of the city school buildings. 
The committee is to recommend necessary repairs and 
improvements for the next school year. 

# Maplewood, Mo. The school board has completed 
the erection of an elementary school for Negroes, an 
addition to an elementary school, and an addition to 
the senior high school. The cost of the construction 
was $156,000, including equipment. 


chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


DENVER SCHOOL EXPENDITURES SHOW 
20.4 PER CENT DROP IN TWO-YEAR 
PERIOD 


The actual school expenditures of the city schools 
of Denver, Colorado, for the budget year December 1, 
1932, to November 30, 1933, will be 20.4 per cent less 
than the budget expenditures for the budget year 1930- 
31, according to recent estimates of the board of 
education. 

The retrenchments for the year range from 9.7 per 
cent for teachers’ payroll to 95.5 per cent for capital 
outlay. The fact that the payroll has decreased 9.7 per 
cent during the current year may be explained by the 
fact that a general 10-per-cent reduction from the 
previous salaries was given to teachers at the lower 
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Lower Cost Seating 


Without Sacrifice of Comfort 


and Posture Values 


wee restricted budgets limit expenditure, seating costs can be 
reduced without ignoring quality and without sacrifice of educa- 
tional efficiency, by making selection from the “American” line. 


Our line of classroom furniture always includes good low-cost types 
built to the same high standards of quality this company has always 
maintained; types which by correct designing include hygienic features 
which protect health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 


All “American” Seats are Comfort-Inducing and 
Posturally Correct, Whichever Model You Select 


A New Sight-Saving Desk —the American Henderson- 
Universal, with top tiltable to various slopes and movable to 


and from the pupil, bringing work to proper focal distance and 
vision angle, is our latest development. Descriptive literature 
on request. Please address Dept. SBJ7. 


American Seating Company yang 


(ore ee 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 


eS Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
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levels, by the fact that the increments called for in the 
salary schedule were granted before the 10-per-cent 
reduction was applied, and by the further fact that 
only teachers at the maximum levels received a {full 
10-per-cent reduction. 

A decrease of 28.1 per cent was made in the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory service for salary expen- 
ditures for administrators and supervisors serving un- 
der the superintendent and working out of the ad- 
ministration building. 


FINANCE 


4 Fairhaven, Mass. The school board has voted 
changes in the physical-training program in order to 
effect a reduction in the cost of this subject. It is 
planned to combine the duties of coach and physical 
director with teaching duties. 

The board has taken action toward the elimination 
of the three-term school year in favor of the four-term 
schedule. The size of classes in the high school has been 
increased from 25 to 35 or more pupils per teacher. 


4 Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a retrenchment program, calling for a reorganization 
of the administrative staff, the granting of leaves of 
absence to married women teachers, the closing of the 
schools for a seven-week period in December and Jan- 
uary, and general salary reductions for school em- 
ployees. The reorganization of the staff calls for the 
elimination of 64 positions, the placing of 14 teachers 
on half time, and the granting of leaves of absence to 
34 married women teachers, with a reduction of 37 per 
cent in the cost for supervisors and administrators. 
The closing of the schools will effect a saving of $212,- 
139, while salary reductions and elimination of posi- 
tions will result in a budget reduction of $364,988. 

4 Woburn, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
budget of $256,000 for the school year 1933-34, which 
Is 17.4 per cent below the estimate for 1932. With its 
latest reduction, the board has effected a total reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in school expenses since 1930. 


4 Waltham, Mass. The school board has received 
a report from a special subcommittee, calling for the 
closing of the schools for two weeks, next fall or 
w'nter, in order to save $18,000. The action has be- 
come necessary in order to meet a cut in the budget 
demanded by the city council. 


¢ Dayton, Ohio. The board of education has voted 
to cooperate with the citizens’ emergency committee 
in its efforts to collect delinquent taxes. The board has 
ordered the compilation of a list of teachers and other 
school employees who have not paid their taxes. 

¢ Traverse City, Mich. The school board has 


adopted a new plan of school insurance, calling for a 
reduction in coverage of from $602,000 to $470,000, on 
a 90-per-cent coinsurance basis. The plan is based on 
an appraisal made some time ago and is expected to 
effect a saving of $700 in insurance. 

4 Portsmouth, Ohio. The school board has pro- 
posed a number of economies in school operating ex- 
penses to offset a 30-per-cent reduction in school rev- 
enue due to slow tax collections. In the face of the 
financial situation, the schools face a drastic reduction 
in salaries, a curtailment of school activities, and a 
reduction in the personnel and the school term. 


# Omaha, Nebr. A greatly reduced school budget 
will prevent the erection of new buildings, or additions 
to buildings, during the next school year. The board 
has planned a number of reductions in operating ex- 
penses to effect a saving of $600,000. Part of the 
saving will be accomplished by a consolidation of 
principal hips, and increase in the size of classes, re- 
duction in the number of kindergartens, and other 
operating economies. 


4 St. Louis, Mo. Contributions made by employees 
of the public schools have enabled over 3,000 pupils 
to continue in school during the past year, according 
to a statement of Supt. Henry J. Gerling. 

The aid extended to the schools amounted to $17,- 
113 and was spent for shoes and clothing, carfare, 
spectacles, and free lunches. This is the second year 
relief has been furnished pupils. Last year a total of 
$13,103 was expended for relief purposes. 


# Chester, Pa. The school board has taken steps to 
effect a reduction in the 1933-34 school budget, as an 
economy measure. The grand total of expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1932-33 waa $1,030,000 and the board 
is attempting to reach a new low figure to meet a re- 
duced income due to lowered tax receipts and other 
conditions attributed to the economic situation. 


4 Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $608,237 for school expenses during the 
next year, exclusive of debt service and capital outlay. 
The latter will require $272,631. 


4 Norfolk, Nebr. For the first time since the school 
year 1927-28, the public schools were able to go through 
the year without registering any warrants. The expen- 
ditures for current expenses have been reduced from 
$224,000 for the year 1930-31, to $150,000 for the 
school year 1932-33. The budget for the year 1933-34 
wil! be approximately 10 per cent below the estimate 
for 1932. 

4 Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a drastic economy program for the next year, prov-ding 


for a blanket wage cut of 20 per cent, a reduction of 
the school staff, and a curtailment of school activities. 
The new budget for the school year 1933-34 provides 
for an appropriation of $1,118,430, which establishes a 
tax rate of $10.82. The board has inserted a clause in 
teachers’ contracts, which gives it the right to terminate 
any contract on ten days’ notice where the financial 
situation makes it necessary. 

¢ Topeka, Kans. The school board is faced with the 
problem of operating the schools next year on $115,- 
000 less than the previous year. The board will effect 
a reduction in school expenses without the dismissal 
of regularly employed teachers. It has been suggested 
that employees of the board donate one month’s salary, 
making a saving of $80,000. Other proposed economies 
are salary cuts, a reduction in school supplies and 
building equipment, and elimination of certain school 
activities. 

4 Kankakee, Ill. The school board has issued new 
contracts to teachers, janitors, and other employees, 
calling for reductions in salary amounting to $20,000 
for the next year. Janitors were ordered to take a 
payless vacation for the month of June, which would 
result in a saving of $1,600. The reductions were 
made to enable the school board to keep within its 
budget. 


4 Trinidad, Colo. The school board has adopted an 
economy program, providing for changes in the school 
organization to effect a saving of $10,000 in the year’s 
budget. The saving will be effected by the revision of 
courses of study, the elimination of two teachers, and 
other economies. Teachers employed for the next year 
will have no specific salaries by contract, but salaries 
will be paid according to the financial situation of the 
district. 


4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted an 
economy program for the next school year, calling for 
the elimination of thirty teaching positions, a salary cut 
of 23 per cent, the discontinuance of a number of 
school offices, the suspension of the dental clinic, and 
a possible shortening of the school year. The elim- 
ination of the dental clinic alone will effect a saving 
of $3,000 in operating costs. The reductions and curtail- 
ments have been made to offset a reduction of $633,329 
in school revenue from the income of a year ago which 
amounted to $2,416,329. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of May, 1933, school bond sales 
totaling $1,495,300 were reported. In addition, long- 
term bonds amounting to $71,000, for refunding pur- 
poses, were sold. 
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THE PLATOON-TYPE SCHOOL 
BUILDING AT ITS BEST 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


planned, and when extended, the entire build- 
ing will have only two classrooms not facing 
east or west. The kindergarten and the nature- 
study rooms have been placed at the southwest 
corner of the building, with bay windows facing 
the south glazed with vita glass, thus insuring 
maximum health rays for the children of the 
kindergarten and best growing conditions for 
plants in the nature-study room. 

Every classroom and special room, including 
the auditorium, is equipped with wardrobes, to 
thus insure the maximum pupil capacity of the 
building. Special cabinets for storage and equip- 
ment, also special display cases have been 
designed and built into the walls for each special 
room and have been arranged so as to make a 
pleasing interior design to each room. 

The auditorium contains wardrobes for the 
accommodations of 120 pupils, a stage and 
dressing rooms, and has a seating capacity of 
360 pupils. The opera chairs have been arranged 
in groups of three sizes so as to take care of 
pupils from the first to sixth grades. 

The gymnasium, with a maple floor, is 
divided by folding doors, making separate 
rooms for the health education of the boys and 
the girls. The girls’ shower arid locker room 
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adjoining the girls’ side of the gymnasium in- 
cludes 42 dressing rooms, 21 showers, and an 
instructor’s room; the boys’ shower and locker 
room at the opposite end of the gymnasium in- 
cludes lockers for 50 boys, gang showers, a dry- 
ing room, and an instructor’s room. 

The kindergarten, as before stated, is placed 
at the southwest corner of the first floor. 
Directly outside of this room has been placed 
the kindergarten playground with a door lead- 
ing directly into the room through the bay 
facing south. The kindergarten is paneled to a 
height of seven feet with cork-carpet panels. 
Included also in this room is a fishpond with a 
fountain, also special cabinets designed for the 
storage of each pupil’s project work. The floor 
of this room is covered with linoleum laid in 
special designs for the kindergarten circle, deck 
shuffle board and various other games. 

The finished floors throughout the building, 
except the kindergarten and gymnasium, are 
covered with asphalt mastic tile laid in special 
patterns and in a wide range of colors. The 
wainscot in all corridors and large toilet rooms 


is vitro tile, and the floors of all toilet rooms 
and wainscot of small toilet rooms are tile laid 
up in colored patterns. The interior woodwork 
throughout the building is oak finished in 
silver-gray. 

The entire building is heated and ventilated 
by the unit system, and the boilers are equipped 
with automatic stokers. All toilet fixtures are 
equipped with seat-action flush valves and all 
lavatories with timed, self-closing faucets. The 
showers are equipped with automatic tempera- 
ture-control valves insuring water of the tempe- 
rature required. The drinking fountains located 
in the corridors have been placed at various 
heights to suit the size of the pupils. The play- 
grounds are oil-bound macadam. 

The building contains 769,457 cubic feet and 
was erected at a cost of 22 cents per cubic foot. 
The contract was awarded March, 1932, and 
the building was completed January 1, 1933. 

The educational planning of the building was 
done by Harry E. Gress, superintendent of 
schools in the city of Lancaster, and the archi- 
tect was Henry Y. Shaub, Lancaster, Pa. 


Shaub, Architect, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


DENVER PROMOTES WORTH- 
WHILE LEISURE OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Denver Progressive Youth, Associated. That is 
the name chosen by an organization of approxi- 
mately six-hundred high-school seniors of Denver 
who have banded together to solve the problem of 
maintaining, since their graduation in June, a pro- 
gram of activities that will provide for them worth- 
while use of the leisure that the economic situation 
is likely to thrust upon them. 

The movement was begun April 4 by a group of 
adults, all of them leaders in the educational and 
cultural life of Denver. From this group a smaller 
committee was formed, which in turn met with re- 
presentatives of the senior classes of the various 
high schools of the city. These seniors met with 
their classmates, formed committees in each school, 
and have since launched a program destined to pro- 
vide educational, recreational, cultural, vocational, 
and community-service activities for the hundreds 
of young people who have signified a desire to par- 
ticipate in the movement. 

A major committee of five seniors has headed the 
work in each high school. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the pupi’s graduat- 
ing from the senior high schools of Denver in 1931 
went on to college. Principals of the Denver high 
schools estimate that not more than 30 per cent of 
the 2,100 graduates of 1933 will enter college in the 
fall, and that 70 per cent, or approximately 1,500 of 
these seniors, hope to find employment. 

In the light of present employment conditions, 
the outlook of these 1,500 graduates presents a com- 
munity-wide problem, the solution of which is be- 
ing attempted by this codperative movement of 
various organizations of Denver and the young 
people themselves. — A. Helen Anderson. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. J. G. Huntoon has been reélected as president of the 
board of education of Rock Island, Ill. 

@ Mr. E. G. BearpMmore has been reélected as business manager 
of the school board at Oshkosh, Wis. 

@ Mr. Georce Porter has been elected president of the school 
board of Columbia, Mo. He succeeds Judge N. T. Gentry, who 
has resigned. 

@ Mr. W. O. Tatum, Mr. E. B. Conn, and Mr. E. C. Pork 
are the new members of the school board at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

@ Mr. Epwin A. Kerr, president of the board of education 
of Seward, Pa., died at his home following a six months’ illness 

@ Mr. H. R. Kratz has been reélected as secretary of the 
school board of Norristown, Pa. Mr. JoHN WAGNER was reélected 
as treasurer. 

@ Mr. H. E. Benpure, of Van Wert, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at New Bremen. He succeeds A. M. 
Archer who has resigned. 

@ The school board of Moline, IIl., recently adopted resolutions 
expressing appreciation to Mr. Lewis A. MAHONEY, retired su- 
perintendent of schools, for his eighteen years of service. Mr. 
Mahoney, who retired in 1931, had served in an advisory capacity 
during the past school year, but was not reémployed for the 
next year. 

@ Mr. E. P. Situ, of Martin, Tenn., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Milan, to succeed W. R. Reed, who has 
resigned. 
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PUBLIC ADDRESS and 
Radio Distribution Sys- 
tems for school use. 


THE AUDIPHONE Ae/ps the 
hard-of-hearing child. In 
single units, or in groups. 


FIRE ALARMS from Graybar 
protect lives. Long experi- 
ence assures dependability. 


Zee 
HOUSEHOLD ELECTRICAL AP- 
PLIANCES have a place in up- 
to-date Domestic Science classes. 


BETTER LIGHTING safe- 
guards children’s eyes. 


Types for every need. BELLS ... BUZZERS... 


SIGNALS of any kind 
Sor school requirements. 








THE INTER-PHONE connects 
the principal's office to every 
room. Saves time.. footsteps. 





VENTILATING or other types 
of FANS for any need are 
available from Graybar. 


) 


MOTORS and Control from 
Graybar are dependable and 
available for any power need. 


WIRE AND CONDUIT — and 
60,000 other Graybar items. 
Consultus for any electrical need. 


This service of electrical supply is ECONOMICAL-UP-TO - DATE - ALL-INCLUSIVE 


Now, more than ever, electricity plays an all- 
important part in the school. It safeguards the 
health of children . . . lifts burdens from hard- 
working teachers. ..increases school efficiency. 

As America’s oldest and largest distributor 
of electrical equipment, Graybar makes the 
benefits of electricity available guick/y .. . 
economically .. . reliably, \t can supply any and 
every school electrical requirement. 

It may be electrical equipment for air- 
conditioning. Or a Public Address or Radio 
Distribution System. Or household electrical 


appliances for Domestic Science courses... It 
may be Audiphones for Hard-of-Hearing 
classes or individuals. It may be correct mod- 
ern lighting equipment. Fire alarms...signals 
... buzzers. Or motors, wire and cable. 


No matter what the item, it has the backing 
of Graybar’s long experience in meeting school 
needs... Plus 
Graybar’s rep- ee J neem 
utation for gua/- Grayb aR 
ity that goes 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
back 64 vears. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 
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School Buildings 

Have Roofs 
on them to Protect 
the Contents 


and School Books need 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


on them to Protect them 
from Wear and Handling 


These rugged Covers— 
reinforce and strengthen 
the bindings—assure a 
sanitary transfer of books 
and SAVE MONEY by 
SAVING the BOOKS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. D. R. Benvure, of Van Wert, Ohio, has been elected 
as superintendent of schools at New Bremen, to succeed Frank 
Loy. 

@ Supt. Joun Micuaet, of Eaton, Ohio, has been reélected 
for the next school year. 

@ Mr. Roy Watters has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Potterville, Mich., to succeed D. G. Lock. 

e@ Mr. A. J. Duncanson, of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sandusky, Mich., to succeed 
H. T. Mills. 

@ Mr. R. W. Sueek, of Guilford, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Franklin, to succeed Arthur Campbell. 

@ Mr. L. W. Arsurn, of Bloomington, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Cambridge City, to succeed Emerson 
Cloyd. 

e@ Mr. B. H. Grsson, of National City, Calif., has accepted 
the superintendency at Alhambra. Mr. Gibbon is a graduate of 
the State Teachers’ College of Aberdeen, S. Dak., and holds 
degrees given by the University of Minnesota and the University 
of Southern California. 

@ Mr. H. R. Pererson, of International Falls, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Albert Lea, to succeed A. L. 
Gaarder. 

@ Dr. Karten W. SwetMan, of the State Teachers’ College, 
Temple, Ariz., has been appointed as principal of the State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York, to succeed Dr. James G. 
Riggs. 

@ Mr. G. W. Leman, of Wakefield, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bessemer, to succeed C. R. Cobb. 

e@ Mr. W. A. Otmstep, of Durant. Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Harpersville, N. Y. 

@ Dr. Eucene A. CoLLicAN, associate superintendent of schoo!s 
of New York City, has been elected president of Hunter College, 
to succeed Dr. J. M. Kieran. 

@ Mr. C. P. Mrnear, of Georgetown, Colo., has taken the 
superintendency at Idaho Springs. 

@ Mr. C. R. Dustin, of Maple Heights, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ravenna, to succeed O. E. Pore. 

@ Mr. J. P. Grrarp, of Pittsboro, Ind., has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Guilford township schools, to succeed R. W. 
Sheek. 

@ Dr. Harotp Wrt.is Dopps, professor of politics and chair- 
man of the administrative board of the school of public and in- 
ternational affairs, has been elected as the fifteenth president 
of Princeton University. Dr. Dodds is an alumnus of Grove City 
College and holds degrees given by Princeton University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He had served as an instructor at 
Purdue, Swarthniore, Western Reserve, Pennsylvania, and New 
York Universities and had been professor of politics at Princeton 
since 1927. 

@ Mr. G. W. Greene, of Anacortes, Wash., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Sedro-Woolley. 

@ Mr. DeFore Cramstit, who succeeds Mr. G. W. Greene at 
Anacortes, Wash., was formerly principal of the high school. 

@ Dr. W. E. RoseENnsTENGEL, of Columbia, Mo., has been re- 
élected as superintendent of schools for a three-year term, be- 
ginning with July 1. 


@ Qr. James DauGcuerty, of Columbia, Mo., has been re- 
élected as supervisor of elementary education in the public 
schools. 

@ Dr. WitttAmM JouNn Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education since 1929, has resigned, in order to accept a position 
as Professor of Education at George Washington University 
where he will direct the courses in educational administration. 
As Commissioner of Education, Dr. Cooper added a number of 
new lines of work to the Office of Education. During his in- 
cumbency also, three national surveys of education were carried 
on under his direction. He had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with educational conditions in practically every state 
of the Union. 

@ Supt. O. J. Kors, of South Euclid, Ohio, has been reélected 
president of the Kent State College Alumni Association. 

@ Cuartes H. LAKE, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected superintendent, to succeed R. 
G. Jones. Mr. Jones will assume a new position as director of 
public relations on September 1. 

@ Mr. J. W. Fausey, of Gibsonburg, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Clyde, to succeed A. J. Love. 

@ Mr. Epmin L. Boyer, principal of the Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Ill., on May 25, was the guest 
of honor at an anniversary program in celebration of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as principal of the school. 

The program which included speeches and music, was_ in 
charge of Mr. M. L. Slugg, of the Bloom high-school board. 
Among the speakers were Mr. David Wallace, a former board 
member, Mr. Clarence Berolzheimer, a member of the class of 
1909, Mr. W. P. Dyer, a member of the school faculty, Mr. 
J. N. Gansen, president of the elementary-school board, Supt. 
Floyd T. Goodier, Mr. H. W. Adair, president of the Bloom 
board, and Mr. C. H. Kappmeyer. 

Mr. Boyer was presented with a silver plaque, suitably en- 
graved, as a token of appreciation of his devoted services as 
principal from 1908 to 1933. 

Mr. Boyer, who is now past 70, has held a rather unique 
position in the local community. He has appeared frequently 
on educational programs and two years ago was on the summer 
program of the National Education Association. 

@ Supt. H. C. Bares, of Milford, N. H. 
for the next school year. 

@ Supt. A. B. Kettocc, of Claremont, N. H.. 
élected for another year. 

@ Mr. Wirtttam H: BukKer, of Rochester, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

@ Supt. J. E. ANpeRSON, of Mankato, Minn., has been re- 
élected for a two-year term, beginning with July 1. 

@ Mr. F. M. Tonce, formerly supervising principal, has been 


elected superintendent of schools at National City, California, 
for a two-year term. 


. has been reélected 


has been re- 


@ Mr. Vincent M. McCartin, junior submaster in the high 
school at Lowell, Mass., has been elected superintendent of 
schools for the next year. Mr. McCartin, who succeeds the late 
Hugh J. Molloy, has been connected with the school system 
since 1922. 

@ Dr. Manette B. BLAKE, formerly associate professor of 
education at Smith College, has been appointed president of the 








Chicago Teachers’ College. Dr. Blake, a graduate of Harvard 
University, is the first to serve in that capacity in the institution. 
@ Mr. J. G. Barton, of Muhlenberg township, Darbyville, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools of the Scioto 
township schools at Scioto. 

@ Mr. ArtHur Lee, superintendent of schools at Clinton, 
Missouri, for the past 31 years, has been reélected for a new 
term of two years. 

@ Supt. Harry A. Buerk, of New Albany, Ind., was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given on May 8, in celebration of 
his seventieth birthday and his twenty-fifth anniversary as su- 
perintendent of schools. Superintendent Buerk was 
with a chair as a gift of the guests. 

@ Supt. H. H. Drunor, of Lebanon, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Super. T. W. Gostinc, of Akron, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a five-year term, at a salary of $7,500 a year. 

@ Mr. B. R. Jones, of Spencer, Iowa, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Creston. 

@ Dr. T. A. Harmon has been elected president of the South- 
ern State Normal School at Springfield, South Dakota. He suc- 


presented 


ceeds C. G. Lawrence, who goes to the Northern Normal School 
on July 1. 
@ Mr. FRANK Morcan, of Wichita Falls, Tex., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Honey Grove. He succeeds 
W. E. Cantrell. 

@ Dr. Joun M. Munson, of the Northern State Teachers’ 
College, Marquette, Mich., has been appointed president of the 
Michigan Normal College at Ypsilanti. He succeeds Dr. Charles 
McKenney, who has become president emeritus. 

@ Supt. Donato W. MacKay, of Raton, New Mexico, has 
resigned, after completing five and a half years of service in the 
schools. Mr. MacKay plans to attend Columbia University dur- 
ing the coming year. 

@ Supt. C. V. Courver, of Dayton, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a term of five years, beginning with September 1. 

@ Supt. C. T. Prose, of Zanesville, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a term of five years. 

@ Mr. H. E. Warts has resigned from the superintendency at 
Ludington, Mich., after the completion of fourteen years’ service. 

@ Mr. H. G. Boren, of Hubbard, Ohio, has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Ravenna. 

@ Supt. A. R. Rousn, of Brookville, Ohio, has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Dr. G. W. LEMAN has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Bessemer, Mich. Dr. Leman had recently served as an in- 
structor at New York University while completing his work 
for a doctor’s degree. 

@ Mr. R. H. Prorcer, of Bancroft, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent at Ubly. 

@ Mr. ArtHur Campsett, of Franklin, Ind.. has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Anderson. Mr. Campbell succeeds 
W. A. Denney. 

@ Supt. Harry A. Burke, of Kearney, Nebr., has been elected 
president of the Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club, following a 
meeting of the club held on May 13. 


@ Supt. R. B. Knicut, of Chandler, Okla., has been reélected 
for another year. 
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Movable Furniture 


FOR YOUR KIND OF SCHOOL 
a AND YOUR KIND OF BUDGET 


At no time has it been more important than now to select 
school furniture with regard to the requirements of the 
future. Cheapened seating which fits today’s budget may 
outgrow next year’s budget through constant replacement 
or repair of parts. 


Flexibility of classroom arrangement must be considered. 

Comfort and correct posture must be considered. Seating 

equipment which promotes classroom cleanliness must be 

considered. Heywood-Wakefield designers have embodied 
these factors carefully in movable furniture for every type 

of school and offer a wide choice covering furniture 

exactly suited to your kind of school and your kind 

of budget. 


You are invited to avail yourself of the counsel and 
assistance of a thoroughly skilled Heywood-Wakefield 
representative in meeting your particular needs. 


| Hey wood-Wakefield 


; School Furniture 


ed 





d SALES OFFICES: Battimore, Mp.; Burrato, N. Y.; Cuicaco, Int.; Datias, Texas; Houston, Texas; Los ANGELEs, Cauip.; 

. 

ds New York, N. Y.; Oxcanoma City, Oxxa.; Puitapetpnia, Pa.; Prttssurcu, Pa.; Porttanp, Ore.; San Antonio, Texas; 
ed San Francisco, Cauir.; SeattLe, Wasn.; CLeveLaNp, Onto; Ricumonp, Va.; Spokane, Wasu.; Raveicu, N. C.; Savan- 
a 


wan, Ga.; Tampa, Fra.; Minneapouis, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; AsHtanp, Ky.; New Orveans, La.; Mr. Vernon, INp.; 


ed BirMINGHAM, Ata.; Kansas City, Mo. 
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SEATING EQUIPMENT 

















That Combines 
Quality and Economy 


Irwin Seating Equipment is priced to fit to- 





No. 31 


Plywood seat and back. Inex- 
pensive, but durably built and at- 
tractively and comfortably de- 
signed. Can also be furnished 
with upholstered back and seat. 


day’s curtailed budgets, but its outstanding 
quality remains unimpaired. 


There are numerous refinements and improve- 
ments in the construction and appearance of 
various units of our wide line that merit your 
most careful investigation. 


Before you decide on your equipment, write 
for catalog of our complete line which includes 
seating for every schoolroom and auditorium 
requirement. The important price and quality 
advantages are indeed worthy of your consid- 
eration. 


The IRWIN SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS 


FORMERLY STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


MICHIGAN 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 





No. 164-M 





No. 192 

















ook News 


By Albert P. Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. 
Cloth, octavo. Illustrated, 400 pages. $1.52. American 
Book Company, New York City. 

This is Book Three of 1933 revision of the well- 
known Brigham and McFarlane geographies with the 
general title, “Our World and Ourselves.” Book Three, 
Our Continental Neighbors, intended for the sixth 
grade, takes up the study of all the inhabited con- 
tinents except North America. The latter continent is 
treated in detail in the fifth-grade book, Our Home 
State and Continent. 

Europe and South America are given special em- 
phasis because of their important relation to our own 
country. Throughout the book it is evident that a 
definite attempt has been made to relate industrial 
and commercial facts with the climate, physical fea- 
tures, and natural resources. There are 22 colored 
physical and political maps, 71 black-and-white maps, 
and numerous well-chosen pictures reproduced from 
photographs. 

The pictorial illustrations are well chosen as teach- 
ing aids and the purpose of each is definitely fixed by 
a commentary caption. There is much drill in map 
study based upon features that explain the facts 
studied. Many thought questions and projects guide 
teacher and pupils in their study. 


High-School English — Book Two 


By Henry S. Canby, John B. Opdycke, and Mar- 
garet Gillum. Cloth, 649 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Book Two, similar in style and plan to Book One 
of the series, is intended for the tenth grade. The stu- 
dent is led gradually to understand the nature and 
necessity of the rules and devices pertaining to the 
various forms of written and oral discourse. 

The first chapters wisely are devoted to motivation, 
inspiration, and examples. Formal grammar and rules 
of composition bring up the rear. A brief history of 
the English language forms a fitting and valuable in- 
troduction. The chapter on Words and Their Use is 
well done and that on Poetry offers definitions, dis- 
cussion of the appeal of poetry, the mechanics of 
verse, figures of speech, and examples of poetry both 
professional and amateur. 








-Housekeeping for Janitor-Engineers 


By Lawrence Parker. Paper, 81 pages, 8 by 11 in. 
Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

The development of vocational education and the 
improvement in teaching methods of all trade and oc- 
cupational subjects has been reflected in the janitor- 
engineer schools established in a number of larger cities 
and in state institutions of at least two common- 
wealths. In Kansas, an outstanding job of analyzing 
the duties of janitors in the fields of (a) heating and 
ventilation, (b) housekeeping, (c) repairwork, and (d) 
care of grounds has been done under the guidance of 
Mr. Lawrence Parker, director of the summer section 
janitors’ schools. 

The present publication is a carefully organized se- 
ries of job and information sheets in school house- 
keeping. The cleaning of school interiors has been 
analyzed as consisting of 48 distinct jobs or types of 
work. Each of these jobs has been broken down into 
standard operation steps which must be taken in the 
sequence and manner indicated in the lesson sheets, if 
the best results for time-saving and cleanliness are to 
be achieved. Eleven information sheets are included 
in the book to describe in detail the quality, size, and 
form of the tools and materials which have been found 
especially adapted to schools. 

The use of these lesson or job sheets would sys- 
tematize any program for the improvement of janitorial 
service. In the hands of a competent teacher who can 
demonstrate each of the jobs, and who will patiently 
observe and criticize the members of a class, the job 
sheets leave nothing to be desired in the form of basic 
instructional material. Perhaps the strongest feature 
of the course is its insistence upon the use of standard, 
generally obtainable tools and cleaning materials. 


Taxation Issues 


By M. Slade Kendrick. Cloth bound, 147 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York City. 

This book deals with taxation issues with special 
reference to state and local problems. The importance 
of the subject is demonstrated in the opening chapter 
where the author shows that the combined federal, 
state, and local per-capita tax has increased from 
$17.26 in 1890 to $67.50 in 1930. He contends that 
while taxes were 7.2 per cent of the national income 
they have risen to 16 per cent in 1931. 

He then points out the general clamor for new tax 
sources, and analyzes the income, individual, corporate 
and otherwise, which has gone toward the maintenance 
of government. The revenues have, in their entirety, 


declined materially. The author devotes a chapter to 
the general property tax in which he shows that this 
method of raising public revenues has been carried to 
the breaking point. He also analyzes the relations be- 
tween state and local taxation, and winds up with a 
discussion on the problems of taxation in broader 
aspects. 


First Year Book of School Law 

By M. M. Chambers and others. Paper cover, 106 
pages. Price, $1. Published by M. M. Chambers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

This volume consists of “a narrative topical sum- 
mary of decisions of the higher courts in all states of 
the United States of America in cases involving school 
law,” as reported in 1932. Chapter one, for instance, 
brings out the late court decisions on cases bearing on 
the relation of pupils and the school authorities, such 
as residence, tuition, transportation, attendance officers, 
kindergartens, and the right to exclude students. The 
thirteen subsequent chapters deal with teachers, boards 
of education, taxes, school districts, school lands and 
funds, private schools. 

The book does for the school field what West’s 
National Reporter System does for case law in gen- 
eral. The logical, orderly arrangement and the brevity 
of the work makes the record of the year readily ac- 
cessible. The fourteen editors who collaborated in the 
work have not done entirely harmonious work, but 
they have all understood the fact that the users of the 
book are not lawyers and have expressed the principles 
in the decisions quite clearly for the average layman. 
As a permanent reference the yearbook will gain real 
value as the second and subsequent yearbooks appear. 
It is hoped that school boards will recognize the value 
of this work by purchasing copies to the extent that 
the permanence of Dr. Chambers’ work will be assured. 
Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls 

By Mary Swartz Rose. Cloth, 198 pages. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

The importance of health in rearing the youth is 
argued in the introduction of this book so convincingly 
and conclusively as to leave no room for doubt. The 
book is intended for use of the teachers. The lessons 
deal w'th every phase of the nutrition problem. 

Food values are discussed in a manner to bring home 
to every child the things that will make for its physical 
welfare. Milk and other food products are analyzed. 
The meaning of calories and vitamin is well explained. 
Quakers and Indians 

A story of William Penn for boys and girls to read 
and play. By S. Lucia Keim. Cloth, illustrated, 47 pp. 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
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The 2500 Series—Most Popular Design 


HE 2500 Series of Chairs are de- 

finitely and particularly designed for 
school use. That the schoolman’s seat- 
ing problems have been thoroughly stud- 
ied and solved by the 2500 Series is evi- 
denced in its wide-spread acceptance by 
school boards throughout the country. 
This series is fully graduated as to seat 
sizes and heights. You can start in 
the kindergarten and completely equip 





“The Standard Line” Products include 
furniture for classroom, library and of- 
fice—from Kindergarten to University— 
a complete line of values above the or- 
dinary. Write for a copy of our catalog. 


classrooms and libraries, through the 
university, with this series of chairs. 
Made from hard maple, finished in 
school furniture brown, all edges round- 
ed, posturally correct and with Wittliff 
Braces as regular equipment, the 2500 
Series of Chairs will meet your specifi- 
cations for beauty, comfort, strength, 
and durability. Ask for further de- 
tails. 
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The Work of the Little Theatres. By Clarence Arthur Perry. 
Cloth, 228 pp. $1.50. Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

This is a vaguely generalized study of the work of the little 
theatres, covering a period from 1925 to 1929, and a rather 
hopeless attempt to classify “the groups they include, the plays 
they produce, their tournaments, and the handbooks they use.” 

The greatest strides in the little theatre movement have been 
made within the last two or three years, facts concerning which 
have not been taken into account. 

If the compilation is intended as a general survey of the little 
theatre movement — its aims, accomplishments, and trend — 
then the study is inaccurate and incomplete. No attempt has 
been made to classify satisfactorily the various groups or types 
of little theatres. Consequently, the generalized statements have 
no specific application and the lists and tables are not repre- 
sentative of the work of the little theatres. 

Newlon-Hanna Spelling Notebook. Paper, 80 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. This notebook affords an oppor- 
tunity for carrying on a continuous program of testing the pu- 
pil’s spelling, of studying words misspelled, and reviewing 
lessons successfully learned in the past. 

Easy Work and Play Books. By Inez Howard, Alice Haw- 
thorne, and Walt Howard. Primer, paper, 64 pages. Book I, 96 
pages. Follett Publishing Company, Chicago. Purposeful seat- 
work in which silent reading, color study, cutting and match- 
ing, and pasting is combined. Vocabulary building is strongly 
emphasized. 

Introductory Geography for Teachers College Students. By 
Earl E. Lackey. Paper, 132 pages. Published by the author, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. A method of selecting 
and evaluating materials for a professional subject-matter treat- 
ment, with emphasis on the home region. A summary of the 
author’s research work on the problem. There is a bibliography 
of geography texts for elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges, and books on education which contain references to 
geography teaching. 

Art Stories, Book I. By W. G. Whitford, Edna B. Lick, 
and W. S. Gray. Cloth, 144 pages. Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Three outstanding specialists in reading and an impressive array 
of six modern book illustrators have contributed to this the 
first of a series of supplementary art readers. The book is 
closely correlated to the Elson basic readers and parallels similar 
series of health, number, and nature readers. 

Directed Geography Study. By Robert M. Brown and Mary 
T. Thorp. Book One: The Western Hemisphere. Paper, octavo, 
192 pages, 56 cents. Book Two: The Eastern Hemisphere, 184 
pages, 56 cents. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The two books of Directed Geography Study are workbooks 
for the fifth and sixth grades, respectively. The exercises are 
divided into units, each requiring eight or ten days of work. 
There are usually four sections in each unit; i.e., orientation 
exercises, independent study, activities, summary. 

The purpose of these workbooks is to enable the teacher to 
utilize the most modern methods of teaching geography with 
present available material. They may be used with any single 
basal text or, as the authors recommend, with several texts. In 
each unit are listed all the widely used geographies with reference 
to pages for study. 


Questions, topical outlines, map exercises, graphs and tables, 
etc., comprise the problem material. New-type tests are used 
in the summaries. Space is provided for pupil’s notes and orig- 
inal work, and there are many outline maps. 

Cataloging of Children’s Books. By Elva S. Smith. Paper, 
23 pages. Price, 25 cents. The present pamphlet has been pre- 
pared to meet the need for a separate catalog of children’s books. 
It meets a distinct need because it makes it easier for children 
to use a small catalog, and because instruction in the use of 
the catalog is simplified. The chief value of the catalog lies in 
the freedom given in the analysis of books and the assignment 
of subject headings. It is especially useful for schools where 
there is no professional librarian and where professional library 
service is not available. 

A Comparison of Real Estate and Public Utility Valuations 
in Ohio City, Village, and County School Systems, 1931-32. 
Prepared by T. C. Holy. Issued by the Bureau of Research, 
Ohio State University. The figures show a 10-per-cent reduction 
in real estate valuations and reveals various changes in the tax 
laws for 1931. The data for the report was taken from abstracts 
submitted by the county auditors to the state tax commission. 

Representative School Buildings. Paper, 108 pages. State 
Department of Education, Olympia, Washington. This valuable 
bulletin presents representative school buildings erected within 
the past ten years in the State of Washington. These illustrate 
a high order of architectural design and construction and a very 
careful adaptation of plan and equipment to the educational 
program. An introductory chapter discusses the school-building 
program, the planning of buildings, and the selection of archi- 
tects. The entire book is distinctly helpful and should result in 
a higher appreciation of good schoolhouse design and planning. 

Compositions for Violin and Piano, Octavo Choruses for 
Female and Mixed Voices, and School Choruses. By Carl 
Fischer. Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. A series of compositions 
for school choruses, music classes, and other schoolwork. 

Unit Levies and Costs, 1930-1932. Prepared by R. C. 
Williams. Bulletin No. 11, March, 1933, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. School executives who 
do not keep a file of these bulletins find it impossible to obtain 
such data which may be used for comparative purposes without 
further correspondence with the state department’s office. The 
data contained in this report shows the main tendencies for the 
school years 1930-31 and 1931-32, and is intended to be of 
help to school administrators in evaluating the financial program 
and in preparing school budgets. 

Determining Per-Pupil Costs for Tuition Purposes. By R. 
C. Williams. Bulletin No. 13, May, 1933, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. A study of the tuition 
question involves ways of determining what items should be 
included in arriving at cost figures. The present report offers an 
outline for use as a basis in determining the annual per-pupil 
cost for tuition in the elementary and secondary schools of Iowa. 
It includes methods of computation and gives the bases for 
allocating the total costs to departments. A valuable document 
for these days of changing costs. 

A Modern Spanish Course. By 
Williams. Part I, 8vo, cloth, 184 pages; Part IT, 156 pages. 
Published by The Peter Reilly Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
These books contain practical everyday words and phrases. Part 


A. C. Clark and W. O. 


I is lessons for reading and translation, with special grouping of 
words for memorizing work. There are lists of idiomatic ex- 
pressions and proverbs which usually have to be learned by 
residence abroad. The exercises are copious to help the student 
in obtaining a complete mastery of each section. Part II offers a 
fairly complete view of Spanish grammer, especially of those finer 
points, including the subjunctive, which are necessary to more 
advanced students. The work has been made practical for the 
student who desires a knowledge of the language for cultural 
purposes, and for those who wish to be able to handle it for 
business purposes. 

Oxidation and Reduction. By H. I. Schlesinger and H. B. 
Lemon. Paper, 28 pages. Price, 35 cents. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. This guide for use with educa- 
tional sound pictures has been produced for the University of 
Chicago by the educational research staff of Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, of New York City. The guide is based upon research 
findings in the utilization of sound films and is intended to en- 
rich courses as they are now taught, rather than to prescribe 
methods or procedure for instructors to follow. 

Molecular Theory of Matter. By H. I. Schlesinger and H. 
B. Lemon. Paper, 28 pages. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. This is one of twenty productions being prepared 
from material included in the freshman and sophomore courses 
in physical sciences being offered by the University of Chicago. 

Biennial Report of the Public Schools of Dayton, Ohio, for 
the Period of 1930-1932. This report contains an outline of 
the changes and developments which have taken place in the 
administration of schools during the two-year period. It reviews 
also the activities of the several departments and presents cer- 
tain important statistics. 

Rules and Regulations of the Board of Education. Oswego, 
New York. A compilation of the rules for the government and 
control of the Oswego Public Schools, including teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and members of the board of education. 

Financial Status of Ohio City and Exempted Village School 
Districts. By T. C. Holy and D. H. Sutton. Paper, 72 pages. 
Bulletin No. 13, 1932, of the Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus. The financing of educational 
programs and the abilities of different communities to bear the 
necessary financial burden are frequent topics of consideration. 
The present study, conducted by two well-known members of the 
research staff of the Ohio University, is divided into two sections. 
Section I takes up School Bonded Indebtedness and Taxation 
Rates, and Section II is devoted to a study of the Amount, 
Purpose, and Disposition of Bond Issues and Special Levies. The 
findings indicated that the efforts of school authorities to provide 
satisfactory housing for the pupils of the public schools in all 
types of districts have been well supported by the electorate of 
the state. The results showed that the voters are authorizing the 
requests for expenditures of capital outlay and additional operat- 
ing revenues. While a number of bond issues and special levies 
deserved to fail on their merits, a number of others failed be- 


cause of insufficient and poorly prepared information for the 
voters. 


The Story of Our Calendar. Paper, 32 pages. Price, 10 


cents. Pamphlet No. 4, of the American Councd on Education, 
Committee on Materials of Instruction, Chicago, Ill. A study of 
time reckoning and of the progress made in calendar making. 
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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


“Puritan” Drop-Forged Steel Scissors, scientifically 
hardened, tempered and tested, are the best school 
scissors value in America. Full range of popular 


styles and sizes. 
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Shears 


Samples on request—Prices through jobbers 


The Acme Shear Company | 
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Acme Super- 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


e@ Supt. R. A. BUELL, of Watertown, Wis., has been reélected 
for a tenth consecutive term. 

e@ Supt. D. C. JeNnseN, of Jordan, Utah, who retires this year 
as superintendent of schools after sixteen years’ service, was 
honored by a reception given by the school patrons, teachers, 
and board members. Mr. Jensen was presented with a gold 
watch and chain. 

@ Mr. M. P. Moe, state high-school supervisor of Montana, 
has been appointed as executive secretary of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association. Mr. Moe, who succeeds R. J. Cunningham, 
takes over the duties on August 1. 

e@ Supt. C. E. Fiscuer, of Braintree, Mass., has been reélected 
for the 1933-34 school term. Mr. Fischer has completed twelve 
years as head of the school system. 

@ Mr. G. E. Loomis has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Big Rapids. Mich., to succeed J. W. Kelder. 

@ Mr. E. H. Lanois, assistant superintendent of schools at 
Dayton, Ohio, has been named a member of the Commission 
for Secondary Schools of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

@ Mr. P. D. CANNAVAN, superintendent of schools at Betts- 
ville, Ohio, will enter the State University, where he will take 
a summer course in school administration. 

@ Mr. L. M. Hrvupka, professor of education at the South 
Dakota State College, has been elected as superintendent of the 
Morton High School at Cicero, Il. 

@ Mr. H. W. Hopson, superintendent of schools at Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. has been reélected for a five-year term. 

@ Livincston C. Lorp, 81, president of the Eastern State 
Teachers’ College at Charleston, Ill., died at his home on May 
15, after a brief illness. Dr. Lord had been head of the college 
since its dedication in 1899. 

@ Supt. P. E. Watrtace, of Mt. Pleasant, Tex., has been re- 
élected for a thirteenth consecutive term. Mr. E. C. Brice, 
principal of the high school, was also reélected for another year. 

@ Mr. A. G. Steere has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Altus, Okla. 

@ Mr. C. Paine Suincie, of Sedro-Woolley, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bellingham, to succeed D. 
E. Wiedman. 

@ Pror. Wittiam F. GeIcer, a member of the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College, and former superintendent of schools at Tacoma, 
Wash., has been appointed as a member of a group of Americans 
on a commission named by the Schurz Foundation to study 
municipal conditions affecting the German schools. Mr. Geiger 
will make a study of public education in German and Austrian 
cities. 

@ Supt. W. H. AnceL, of Dennison, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. A. M. McCuttoven, of Lyon, Kans., 
superintendent of schools at Fairfield, Conn. Mr. McCullough 
succeeds W. E. Smith, who has resigned. 

@ Supt. U. L. Licut, of Barberton, Ohio, has been reélected 
for a term of five years, at a salary of $4,500 a year. 

@ Mr. Witttam A. Wetcn has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Peabody, Mass., to succeed T. W. Sheehan, who has 
resigned. 


@ Supt. Earte T. Tracey, of Nashua, N. H., has been re- 
élected for the next year. 


has been elected 
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@ Mr. Wit1am J. Lanp, of Lynhurst, N. J., has been elected 
supervising principal of schools at Bound Brook, to succeed 
William Love, who has retired. 

@ The board of education of Denver, Colo., has reorganized 
for the year, with the election of Mr. C. H. HANINGTON as 
president, STEPHEN J. KwnicuT as vice-president, W. A. E. 
Strutt as secretary, and W. R. How.Lanp as treasurer. Two new 
members, SAMUEL JOHNSON and Cart P. ScHwa ts, took their 
places on the board. 

@ Mr. OrtiE SELDEN has been elected a member of the board 
of education at Superior, Wis. 

@ Mr. C. M. BEcKER and Mr. W. G. OwEN have been elected 
as new members of the board of education at Chickasha, Okla. 

@ Mrs. Nette PLayNe has been elected a member of the 
school board at Nappanee, Ind. The other members of the board 
are MILLER ULine and S. B. Bourne. 

@ Mr. Henry B. Rose, secretary of the school board of Prov- 
idence, R. I., has announced his retirement on July 31, follow- 
ing 43 years of service. During his long service, Mr. Rose per- 
formed duties very wide in scope. In the various financial 
matiers connected with the administration of the public schools 
he had borne the responsibility, and in many other ways the 
duties of his office had been closely linked with those of the 
superintendent of schools. 

@ Mr. S. J. Lowe has been elected president of the board of 
education at San Luis Obispo, Calif. Mr. C. L. Smitn_ was 
reélected as secretary of the board. 

@ Mr. Water E. Ritttnc has been appointed as _ school- 
board auditor for the city schools at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Rilling. who was promoted to the position, was formerly budget 
director of the board. 

@ Five new members of the school board have been inducted 
into office at Chicago, Ill. The new members are: JAMes B. 
McCaney, coal merchant: Cuartes M. Fry, labor leader: PAuL 
DRYMALSKI, coal merchant; JoSEPH J. SALAT, banker; and Harry 
W. SoLomon, hotel manager. 

@ Mr. Henry A. OLseN has been elected as assistant super- 
intendent in charge of school-business affairs at Traverse City, 
Mich. The appointment becomes effective July 1. 

@ Dr. BENJAMIN F. Batrey, president of the board of educa- 
tion of Lincoln, Nebr., has been reélected for a fifth term, after 
completing four years of service on the board. Dr. Bailey served 
a year as vice-president before being elected to the presidency 
in 1929, 

@ Mr. James McCaney has been elected as president, and 
Mr. Ernest BUEHLER as vice-president, of the Chicago board 
of education. Mr. McCahey succeeds O. J. Taylor, and Mr. 
Buehler fills the place vacated by J. A. Hemingway. 

@ Mr. C. E. Hucues has been elected as president of the 
school board at Beverly Hills, Calif. Mrs. ErizanetH M. 
MILLARD, retiring president, was elected clerk of the board. 

@ Frank G. McCann, who was for 31 years chief engineer of 
the heating and ventilating division of the New York City 
board of education, died at his home in Brooklyn, on May 20, 
at the age of 62. Mr. McCann was the originator of the standard 
specifications for school-ventilation work. He entered the service 
of the school system in 1899, three years after being graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He was a 
former president of the New York State Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating Engineers and had written and lectured 
extensively on engineering subjects. 


@ Mr. O. J. Taytor has resigned as president of the Chicago 
board of education, after completing a year’s service. Mr. 
Taylor gave the press of private business as a reason for his 
resignation. Mr. Taylor was elected president of the board last 
February, following the resignation of Lewis E. Myers. 

@ Mr. Mitton J. Brus has been reélected as president of 
the school board of Lafayette, Ind. 

@ Mr. E. L. Bersacet, of Wakonda, S. Dak., has become a 
member of the faculty of the Northern Normal School at Aber- 
deen. Mr. FRANK PorTCHNER, formerly principal of the high 
school at Wakonda, succeeds Mr. Bersagel. 

@ Mr. Joun W. Santstrom, of Norfolk, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elmira Heights, N. Y. Mr. 
Sahlstrom succeeds H. H. Beach, who goes to Sayre, Pa. 

@ Supt. R. C. Crark, of Seymour, Conn., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. J. S. Kapescn, of Medford, Mass., has been reélected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Joun C. Oris, superintendent of schools at Williams- 
burg, Mich., died in a hospital at Traverse Ctiy, on June 5, 
following an operation. He was a graduate of the Central State 
Teachers’ College and of Michigan State College, and had been 
superintendent of schools for the past four years. 

@ Mr. Ratpo Hatuaway, of Bloomville, Ohio, 
elected superintendent of schools at Dalton. 

@ Supt. R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been honored 
by Columbia University with the presentation of the Butler 
medal for excellence in public-school administration. 

@ The school board of Sylvania, Ohio, has discontinued the 
office of superintendent of schools and has placed the schools 
under the direction of J. W. Witmer, county superintendent 
of schools. 

@ Mr. N. K. Werner, superintendent of schools at Beach 
City, Ohio, has been presented with Verdun Medal by the 
French Commission, for meritorious service on the Verdun front. 

@ Mr. JoHN GRANRUD, assistant superintendent of schools of 
Springfield, Mass.. has been elected superintendent, to succeed 
Zenos E. Scott. Mr. Scott has resigned in order to accept the 
presidency of the Bridgewater State Teachers’ College. 

@ Mr. J. B. Strout, formerly head of the education depart- 
ment of the State Teachers’ College, Weatherford, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Norman. 


has_ been 


MISS STOUT DIES 


Miss Amanda E. Stout, superintendent of schools of Reading, 
Pa., died suddenly in a local hospital, on May 6, following a 
heart attack. She was 68 years old. 

Miss Stout started her educational career as a teacher and 
was successively supervisor, assistant superintendent, and super- 
intendent of schools. In 1913 she had charge of the affairs of the 
schools during the illness of the late Superintendent Foos. She 
was acting superintendent for three years until 1916, when she 
became assistant superintendent. In 1929, following the resigna- 
tion of Superintendent Landis, she was elected superintendent 
of schools to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Landis. 

Miss Stout was a member of various educational organizations. 
She was the organizer and first president of the eastern district 
of the Pennsylvania Education Association and was a trustee of 
the Kutztown Teachers’ College. 
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A Movable Desk Unit 


Adaptable for 
Modern School Needs 


Modern classroom instruction requires greater flexibility of 
space and equipment. The No. 260 Steel Movable Desk has 
been designed to meet these present-day needs and provides the 
utmost utility and durability in school seating. It is fully ad- 
justable, having separate, simple clamp adjustments for effec- 
tively holding seat and writing top rigidly in place. For greater 
silence, desk top has compact friction hinges and seat has ball 
bearing swivel. Supports, legs and book box of steel, with 
wood desk top and saddle seat, are all finished in school 
furniture brown. 












Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 






Make Room for ALL 


Students in Science 
and Vocational Classes 














With proper furniture in the same space 
now devoted to science and vocational sub- 
jects, undoubtedly your school can accom- 
modate more students. Often, not only more 
students are handled, but complete rooms 
are released for other studies when Kewau- 


ADJUSTING SCHOOL OPERATION _ oil lies in the fact that the workman may follow we find it to be helpful, as a man going over the 
: J the line of least resistance and put oil on the entire same type of equipment, etc., every day will pass 
TO A REDUCED BUDGET floor of a room. This is not satisfactory, as too by certain glaring defects or hazards, which a new- 
(Concluded from Page 24) much oil is absorbed in the time elapsed. comer or one iess familiar with the situation will 
' regular inspections, scheduling the duties of the In cleaning linoleum, our greatest success has notice at first glance. earn 
; janitors, and rating the condition of the buildings. been in the old-fashioned method of careful mop- Our first group of inspectors is termed district 
F Each year, prizes are presented by the business  P!8. . ; : foremen.” The men are responsible directly for 
h manager to the janitors in the high, junior high, and For the daily cleaning of linoleum and hardwood maintenance rather than operation. However, as the 
‘ elementary schools, awarding first and second prizes floors which have been treated, the 26-in. wool or two terms are so closely interwoven, their inspec- 
: in each group, for the cleanest schools. We find that Yan mop Is to a great extent replacing the floor tion work includes general operation as well as 
this stimulates effort in the performance of the brush or broom, and in the long run, proves to be maintenance, and they are the men who catch up 
d work. and arouses interest in the educational per- @ Saving and keeps the floor in better condition. the poinis overlooked by the inspectors of janitor 
d sonnel and the pupils. service and heating and ventilation. ; . 
Engineers and Heating For the purpose of janitorial inspection, the city 
- Floor Maintenance ae ; school district has been divided into two sections, 
, : The field in which the engineer may make sav- with approximately 200 schools in each section. 
7 One of the universal problems in the maintenance _ ings for the school board, while not so large as that — Each school is inspected every two months, and the 
. of school buildings is the care of floors. For a num-_ of the janitor, is just as important. One of the most inspector turns in, daily, a report on each school 
n ber of years we have been working continuously on important things is to see that the heating plants inspected, using a special form which serves to 
this matter. For the new buildings which have hard- are mechanically in perfect condition. If not, the keep the office informed as to the condition of the 
d wood floors, I believe that we have found a very proper steps should be taken to have the same put schools, and the efficiency of the janitorial person- 
” good solution of the problem. When the hardwood — in shape. Then the engineer must watch the room _ nel. On the basis of these daily reports, the selec- 
ia tloor is installed it is treated with a good floor pre- temperatures carefully to see that no more heat tion is made of the schools which are eligible for 
Is servative of a penetrating type, costing approxi- than is absolutely necessary is used, closing off the consideration in the awarding of the annual prize. 
it mately ten cents per square yard. Then the judicious heat on the warm side of a building when not It is the duty of these inspectors, also, to follow up 
h use of a good bleaching solution, together with an needed, and putting similar economies into effect. emergency calls which may be turned in during the 
e oil treatment about twice a year, will keep the floor We find that the engineers or firemen, where low- day. 
t. in perfect condition. pressure boilers are installed, have enough time so We have in the division of heating and ventilat- 
of The proper oil treatment is the secret of the suc- that they may be spared for two hours a day away ing equipment two inspectors. One specializes in the 
. cess of this method. All oil for routine treatment from the boiler room. In Los Angeles, all engineers care and adjustment of gas-steam radiators only. 
must be exceedingly thin, with a nonparaffine base, are given definite duties which will keep them oc- (We have approximately 6,500 in use in the sys- 
t- and the application must be made very carefully. cupied for this full period. assisting the janitors. tem.) The other is the general inspector of steam- 
as The floor is first swept and all spots are removed. They also make minor repairs about the plant, and heating and ventilating systems. His duties are to 
Then with an ordinary mop and mop bucket the during the summer vacation and the period when — see that the janitors in elementary schools, who 
oil is applied like water and is mopped on in the _ it is not necessary to run the steam plants, they are operate heating plants, are familiar with their 
same manner. The space to be treated must not ex- used in making necessary repairs and helping on _ plants, and that the same are kept in repair. He also 
. ceed more than a 10 or 12 ft. square at a time. and _ larger repair jobs at other schools. supervises the repairs of boiler plants. 
. the mop to start with should be only damp. After For years it was customary to honor all requisi- 
id the first application. the floor must be dried as Inspection of Buildings and of tions from the schools for the replacement of elec- 
: much as possible and all the excess oil removed im- Janitors’ Werk tric-light globes, until our annual bill for this item 
. mediately. Half a minute is sufficient for the oil to reached a total of $16,000 in 1926-27. At that time 
he penetrate the wood to last for a long time. The cost With our more than 400 school plants, we find it the relamping of the schools was turned over to our 
a- of the oil varies from 10 to 20 cents a gallon. de- necessary to have several types of inspectors, electrical division, and we find that a material sav- 
- pending upon current prices, freight. and the quan- whose duties to a certain extent overlap. This over- ing has been effected. Last year, with more class- 
" tity bought. The danger of this method of applying lapping may be criticized as duplication. However, rooms, the bill for globes was only $9,000. 
ict 











A design for 
your every need 
is provided in 
the complete 
Peabody line of 
Quality class- 
room and audi- 
torium seating. 
Write for a cat- 
alog or informa- 
tion on your 
seating prob- 
lems. 


| | | Established 1902 
|| NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


| 
| 





Blue Book. 





nee furniture is installed. 


The regular Kewaunee Line and _ the 
Kewaunee Birch Line offer modern space- 
saving, time-saving furniture of all types for 
science and vocational classes at prices 
within your budget limitations. 


The Kewaunee Engineer will gladly call 
and give you recommendations as to help- 
ful changes or additions. No obligation for 
this service. Write today for engineer to 
call or for Kewaunee Birch Line Catalog or 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G i EXPERTS | 
C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
101 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Iil. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Domestic Science Tab.e No. BL-76 





Art Table No. BL-90 


The science department of the 
George Washington School, Lan- 


caster, Pa., is completely equipped 
with Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture. 





















































The last word in an elec- 
trically driven, light-weight, 
high speed floor surfacing 
machine. For removing 
paint, varnish and resur- 
facing large floor areas, 
Does exceptionally fine 
work, even thongh small 
in size (95 Ibs.) and 
_ amazingly low priced. 


HILD Electrically 













brush. 


Send for Handy Chart 


A handy reference guide 
to Floor Maintenance 
Operation and Material 
Schedules. Tells at a glance 
how, when and what to 
use and on what floor. 


108 W. Lake Street 


(Be sure to 
see the Hild 
Exhibit, 
Hall of 
Science, A 
Century of 
Progress 
Exposition, 
Chicago, 
1933) 


Operated Floor Machine 
The new “Hushed” Hild. 


Scrubs ...waxes... 
polishes. Easy to operate. 
Efficient . . . because the 
entire weight 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hild Floor Machines 
and Guaranteed Floor Treatments 
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Chicago, Hlinois 





college. 


the new Kundtz 
Desk Attachment. 





Dept. S.S. 





REDUCING ELECTRICITY COSTS 
IN SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 16) 





TABLE I. Comparison Between Cost of Electricity 
for Burton and Ottawa Hills Schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, During School 
Year 1927-28* 





*Figures given through courtesy of William W. Bradfield, 
engineer for the board of education, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Burton Ottawa Hills 
POWSE PION siccccsess Yes No 
Cube of building (cubic 2,951,000 3,043,000. 

FONG) ist ascssesevese 
Tons of coal burned..... 1,031.54 1,089.85 
Electric current generated, 

i Us 66k Keass unease 61,260. 0. 
Electric current purchased, 

OU. BO. ssiaversesss 9,218. 68,086. 
Total current used, kw. 

Bey. Sireuvtes ae eeaes 70,478. 68,086. 
Cost of generating current $ 1,595.74 $ 0. 
Cost of purchasing current $ 448.54 $ 3,730.56 
Cost of generating current 

OE Bs Ts. 6 isaac $ .026 $ 0. 
Cost of purchasing current 

Seer rrr $ .0486 $ .0547 
Cost of current used... $ 2,044.28 $ 3,730.56 
Total cost per kw. hr.... $ .0289 $ .0547 


From the above it will be noticed that the Burton 
school used 1,392 kw. hr. more current than the Ottawa 
Hills school, and still made a saving of $1,676.28. At the 
same rate per kw. hr. for Burton school as was paid 
for Ottawa Hills, the current would have cost $3,847.10, 
so that the actual saving to the board was $1,802.82 
or about 46 per cent. 

The cost of generating current is based on an installa- 
tion cost of $11,363, including the cost of the engine 
and generator, switchboard panel, electric wiring to 
board, foundation, feed-water heater, and _ building 
space occupied. The items of cost of operation include 
interest on the investment, depreciation, supplies and 
repairs, extra attendance, coal, and water. The plant 
should pay for itself in six to seven years, and is good 
for at least another four years. 





Table I indicates the feasibility of a school- 
owned power plant by showing how one such 
plant saved the Grand Rapids schools more than 
$1,800 during the year 1927-28. 

Another Michigan city that was contemplat- 
ing the installation of a school-owned power 


FOR ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN .... 
and especially the 


3,000,000 WITH DEFECTIVE VISION 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and conges- 
tion — retards the progress of nearsightedness — elimi- 
nates arm and body fatigue —conserves energy — en- 
courages sitting comfortably erect, permitting proper 
breathing and aiding the functions of the vital organs. 


‘,00D VISION .... 
CORRECT POSTURE 
BETTER HEALTH .. 


Although nearsightedness 
is extremely rare at the be- 
ginning of school age, it 
increases steadily during 
the school years to the ex- 
tent of from 70% to 80% in 


Obsolete desks may now be mod- 
ernized at a very low cost with 
Sight-Saving 
For full de- 
tails about this practical unit, or 
the new Sight-Saver, 


THE THEODOR 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


School, church and auditorium seating specialists since 1875. 





July, 1933 





SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. PRICE 65 
CENTS. At leading bookstores and school 
supply houses all over the country. 


address 


KUNDTZ COMPANY 





plant was given lower rates by the local power 
company as an inducement to give up the idea. 
The lower rates resulted in an annual saving of 
more than $4,500. The story of this particular 
case may be told as follows: 

In this city there were four school buildings 
located on the site. In 1929, these buildings con- 
sumed 196,140 kw. hrs. of electricity, at a cost 
of $7,756.60. A central heating plant, consist- 
ing of two high-pressure boilers of 550 h.p. each, 
was burning approximately 1,800 tons annually 
in producing 35,000,000 pounds of steam. A 
study of the power and steam charts showed 
that the demand for electricity coincided closely 
with the demand for steam, both for different 
periods of the day and different seasons. It was 
proposed that the steam from the heating plant 
be used for operating a generator, and then 
exhausted into the heating system, thus serving 
both as power and heat. 

Data were gathered on the cost of installing 
generators and operating the proposed plant. 
A professor from the engineering college of the 
University of Michigan was employed to survey 
the local situation and to advise the board with 
regard to the proposed project. His conclusions 
indicated that the school-owned power plant is 
an economical investment and recommended 
that a plant be installed. At this point the local 
power company offered a new schedule of rates, 
with annual savings of more than $4,500 since 
that time. 

The installation of school-owned power plants 
has proved economical in only a limited number 
of cases where the consumption of electricity is 
sufficient to warrant the cost of the original in- 
vestment, plus the annual costs for interest, 
depreciation, and operation. It is doubtful 
whether a plant can be installed to advantage 
unless the cost of the purchased electricity 
exceeds $2,000 annually. Very few small schools 
find the school-owned power plant a profitable 


investment if electricity is otherwise available 
at reasonable rates. 


THE BREA-OLINDA PLAN FOR 
SCHOOL EDUCATION PLUS 
OCCUPATIONAL PREP- 
ARATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 


of each newly enrolled student, and complete 
outline of subjects and courses profusely dis- 
tributed at the beginning of each semester. 

The courses presented to the students include 
pre-engineering, home economics, nursing, com- 
mercial, secretarial, accountancy, art, music, 
electricity, drafting, automobile mechanics, 
aeronautics (ground school), machine work, 
welding and ornamental iron, and building 
trade. Journalism and business management are 
also given occupational slants. 

Each occupational major may be studied in 
three degrees: occupationally, semioccupation- 
ally, or academically. According to the first, 
a student completes his four years of work with 
14 occupational and 6 academic credits, by the 
second with 10 of each kind, and by the third 
with 6 and 14. The last two groups satisfy the 
entrance requirements of nearly all California 
institutions of collegiate grade. The terms used 
at present within the school are basic trade, 
academic-vocational, and liberal. Although the 
curricula are not on three levels, there is some 
natural selection without sacrifice of quality 
work in any one. 


ORGANIZED PLAY AND RECREA. 
TION IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
(Continued from Page 26) 

The Present Staff Organization 


The present staff of the department consists 
of the director of recreation; two assistants — 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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NEON CITY 
CHOOL 
e BUS e | 
BODIES 



















HERE maximum passenger loads must be carried day after day, often under trying 


road and weather conditions, the structural “soundness” of a bus body is vitally 





important. No bus body can possibly give a greater degree of safety to passengers, nor 


utility to owners, than that which is built into it. 


Union City School Bus Bodies are BUILT WITH STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION, one 
of the strongest, safest types of body construction known. All intersecting points on the 
steel frame are first securely riveted, then welded. Heavy auto sheet steel is used for both 


exterior and interior panels. The roof is designed and built both for strength and for reducing 


e 
z vibrations of sound to a minimum. The floor is steel underbody construction covered with 
he edge grain pine flooring. Years of successful use have proven this strong type of flooring 
y construction capable of holding the body in rigid alignment. Polished plate glass standard in all windows. Shatter-proof 
1 glass furnished at slight additional cost. 
e 

Union City School Bus Bodies are priced to meet the demands of the most exacting budget. Complete information and prices 
: will be sent upon request—or we will have representative call. There is no obligation, of course. 
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Th ting shown is to most school 
* mag agrees pe ses 
requirements. ; 
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Pupils NEVER think 
about the floor... 
that’s why YOU have to 


ITHOUT doubt the aver- 
age school boy can give a 
floor a worse beating in shorter time than any grown-up! 
That’s why schools especially must have the right 
kind of floor. And that in turn is why you'll find Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Floors in most modern schools. 
Stains as strong as iodine will wipe right up from 
these floors. Constant tramping in corridors and careless 
scuffing under desks will not dim their bright colors. 
Costs—boith initial cost and upkeep cost—are 
pleasantly low. And Armstrong Floors can be in- 
stalled with a minimum of classroom interruption. 
No school board should be without full information 


on school floors—and modern acoustical treatment. 





Address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 


1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 


one a man, responsible for the development of 
athletics and one a woman, responsible for 
the development of balanced programs in the 
playgrounds and centers; and 56 permanently 
employed recreation directors and _ leaders 
assigned to the different centers. Each of seven 
Class A playgrounds and recreation centers has 
a staff of three permanently employed leaders, 
a director, a woman assistant, and a man assist- 
ant. In addition to this staff the director is 
allowed $350 a year to employ additional part- 
time workers in the community center. Each of 
two Class A playfields has a permanent staff of 
one director with additional part-time help 
throughout the year. Each of thirteen Class B 
playgrounds has a permanent staff of two — a 
director and a woman assistant. Each of seven 
Class C playgrounds has a woman director 
assigned permanently and an additional leader 
at certain seasons of the year. 

In addition to this staff employed on a yearly 
basis are the part-time people employed as 
directors and helpers in the athletic centers; 
the officials for the various games; the physical- 
education teachers employed to conduct the 
intramural program of the schools in the after- 
noon; the shop teachers; cooking and sewing 
teachers; as well as the additional playground 
workers on Class D and summer playgrounds. 
All of these total in the course of the year some 
160 individuals. 

The principal of each school building used in 
the recreational program has full authority for 
his school building and playground at all times. 
The recreation director in each center is 
expected to consult with the principal once a 
week on his program and to provide him with 
his weekly forecasts and programs. The prin- 
cipal is also required to report to the superin- 
tendent of schools once each term on the effi- 
ciency of his recreation staff. 










Armstrong’ 


SEND HIM FOR 
A DAMP CLOTH 
«+... STAINS 
WILL WIPE 
BIGHT UP? 






LINOLEUM FLOORS 


SHIR. 


6 


for every school and college 


Policies and Control 


The policies for the entire recreation program 
are formulated by the director of the recreation 
department and he is responsible for the gen- 
eral supervision of the entire program. It is also 
his responsibility to keep in close contact with 
all recreational activities in the city and aid 
and advise in recreational matters when it is 
within his power to do so. He must also aid in 
maintaining the closest cooperation between the 
board of education and the character building, 
social, civic, and welfare agencies of the city 
as well as the city and county park systems. 

Although the main program of the recreation 
department revolves around school facilities 
throughout the twelve months of the year, the 
activities of the department are not confined 
solely to school property. All playgrounds and 
recreational activities conducted on the city 
parks come under the supervision of the recre- 
ation department of the board of education. 
Many of the activities of the department are 
conducted upon facilities under the control of 
the Essex County Park Commission. Such facil- 
ities are secured by the recreation department 
by permits from the Essex County Park Com- 
mission. As a matter of convenience, all requests 
for permits from schools or school children for 
use of facilities under the control of the Essex 
County Park Commission are cleared through 
the recreation department of the board of edu- 
cation. Cooperation is maintained with such 
organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.M.H.A. Playground lead- 
ers encourage the formation of scout troops 
on the playgrounds, and the church and Sun- 
day-school leagues are included in the leagues 
using the athletic centers. 

In every way the efforts of the director and 
staff of the recreation department of the board 
of education are directed toward the promotion 





and direction of worth-while leisure activities to 
meet the play and recreational needs of the city. 


THE JAMES FORD JUNIOR- 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


(Concluded from Page 35) 
material in this building have passed all expec- 
tations, the idea being to obtain perfect recep- 
tion for radio instruction and hearing and teach- 
ing comfort. 

The amounts of the contracts for the con- 
struction were as follows: General trades, 
$494,860: Heating and ventilating, $88,854; 
Plumbing, $37,157; Electrical, $46,648; Eleva- 
tor, $2,965; Total for main trades, $670,484. 


CHECK LIST FOR ECONO- 
MIES IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from Page 32) 


7.. Have combination of classes and supervised corre- 
spondence study through individualization been in- 
vestigated, as means of reducing instructional costs, 
and at the same time enriching the curriculum ? 

8.. Is there justification for all courses now being 
offered ? 

9.. Are any provisions made to reduce the number of 
pupil failures which require additional costs for re- 
éducation ? 


Teacher Load and Class Size 


1.. Have teachers been given larger classes to instruct 

when this has not lowered the efficiency of results? 
2.. Are teachers handling as many classes as possible 
without overloading them ? 

. Are the teachers’ work schedules arranged in the 

light of their individual jobs so that adjustments 

may be made for courses requiring different degrees 
of outside preparation and attention? 

4.. Have certain required courses in high school been 
made elective, thus resulting in more economical 
class-size arrangements, without reducing the effec- 
tiveness of the educational program? 

5.. Has the possibility of reducing the number of small 


w 
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Name Furnished on Request. 


HYDROCIDE PROTECTS THIS SCHOOL BUILDING 


Hydrocide is the accepted exterior colorless waterproofing. 
It seals the pores of wall surfaces, brick, concrete, limestone 
or stucco, with a water-repelling, invisible film permanently 
preventing the penetration of dampness. 


Hydrocide preserves old masonry and checks the absorption 
of dust, soot and stains which spoils the appearance of 
structures. 


Some of the other Sonneborn Products 


LIGNOPHOL AMALIE WAX 
For finishing, preserving and Durable and dependable wax. 
wearproofing wood floors. Sonneborn Guaranteed Qual- 
ity Products. 


CEMCOAT 
ENAMEL 


Inside and outside 


CEMENT FILLER LAPIDOLITH 
A chemical liquid hardener 


AND 
DUST PROOFER for preserving and dustproof- 


A decorative and dustproof- ing concrete floors. 


MAG-I-SAN 
CLEANING 
POWDER 


For economy and thorough- 


ing treatment for concrete 
floors. 


ness in cleaning floors, walls, 
general utility. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


classes by alternating certain subjects from year to 





13.. Are school officials making minimum requests for which has a column in which the number of a given 
0 year been considered? free-sample textbooks? _ article on hand the previous year can be written. 
6.. Have grade teachers with small classes been given 14.. Are workbooks, drawing books, and laboratory (Other columns are: one for showing what equip- 
y.. Are grade combinations flexible, permitting year- number of pupils, without lowering the efficiency of ™ent.is needed, one for giving the amount sug- 
by-vear rearrangement of grades, so that each teacher instruction ? . gested by the high-school committee, one for the 
has a pupil load and a distribution of grades that 15.. Are certain periodicals purchased for only the number added- this year, one for the total on hand, 
may be instructed efficiently ? length of the school year when the full-year copies One for the list price, and one for the present value. 
8.. Have efficient and economical class sizes been are not required? In the column headed “‘added this year,” any equip- 
arranged by changing school-district boundaries and  16.. Are reference books or periodicals purchased out ment which has been broken, or which has disap- 
be transferring pupils from one school to another ? of school funds only when the expense should not peared, is noted in red ink. In a wide column for 
. " ie ateechegh Sureietiite, sillash ariedae tee 17" har tesla eenineed Mage toa ae gehen nn ct Suwa Sas G0: St Mae, ae 
- if the classes have been too small 1s werent the shen ie aos eo keel a ‘discount? — ess catamg Some * oomn Sntieee ane 
cost ? 18.. When the pupils are required to purchase their =e 9p tsa a rye ds: a — 
’ 10.. Have changes been made in the requirements of own textbooks, ing to departments = re Sean those de- 
accrediting associations and institutions of higher a).. Does the school operate a bookstore where Partments. For instance, in the department of phys- 
5, learning permitting local schools to adjust their pro- pupils may purchase books at cost? ics, the general divisions are: general equipment, 
: grams to effect economies ? b).. Is a book exchange operated giving pupils mechanics. heat, magnetism, and so forth. Under 
= an opportunity to sell or purchase used books? each of these heads the equipment is listed alpha- 
: Textbooks c).. Is a plan arranged so that pupils may rent hetically. This makes it possible to readily locate 
1.. Are textbooks furnished the pupils, textbooks, instead of buying them outright? any piece of equipment on the inventory record. 
> elementary or: 7) i. . : . 
- _ - _ = = nannies Dinttubiies tomas listed neat each other are amaty £0 also be 80 
. ) a4 ie acai a a . located in the laboratory, making checking conven- 
2.. If textbooks are provided, are accurate records 1.. Has the possibility been considered of reducing the Ciadkesesiny- ak ante tn: tes f a. 
kept to show who has them in their possession ? programs by substituting a different type of program, =. nirormity - one? in the reports trom the 
3.. If textbooks are lost or misused, are pupils re- without using the traditional paid commencement different schools is assumed. : 
quired to pay for the loss or damage? speaker ? In Detroit. Michigan, a bound book, 9% in. by 
4.. Are pupils instructed in the care of books to  2.. Has the cost of diplomas been held to a reasonable 12 in. in size is used. Provision is made in this 
a prevent abuse ? amount by purchasing one of a suitable type and blank for keeping the inventory up-to-date during 
“q 5.. Are pupi's forbidden to write in school-owned size ? ; ; the year. Columns are provided in which additions 
S, books ? ; 3.. Are class rings, pins, and commencement announce- tthe equipment and losses may be recorded as 
6.. Are paper covers provided for textbooks ? ments selected and purchased in such a manner as thou acces ; 
1g 7.. Are textbooks kept in a constant state of good to obtain the lowest possible price consistent with : i a 4 ron 
sepals? requirements ? One widely used form has provided space for the 
of 8.. Is the life of textbooks increased by having them 4.. Has the value of the traditional high-school annual — taking of the inventory for a number of years. De- 
e- re-bound as the occasion demands? been seriously questioned ? sirable continuity is provided in this form, which 
9.. Are school-owned textbooks designed for more 5.. Has an arrangement been made to reduce the ccst js weak, however. in other respects. The only fact 
than a single grade changed from one grade to an- of clothes for members of graduating classes? which can be checked from year to year is the 
other so that different parts of the book may be 6.. Has any effort been made to reduce the oo. number of articles on hand. There are no columns 
9 1( yaa of books transferred from one school to oe eee me!" to distinctly show each yous the additions and los- 
le another, or from one room to another, when used for (To be continued) ses. the condition of the equipment, or the year- 
ee ees é ; a: ’ ‘ by-vear value of the equipment. If this value could 
only short periods of the vear, so that they are kept esi ID 1 ; ee - I E ag 
ne in constant use, thus eliminating the need of purchas- SCHOOL EQUIPMENT be shown each year in separate columns, it could 
ts ing additional sets? INVENTORIES be totaled and the actual value each year and 
es 11.. When textbook selections are adopted, are they (Concluded from Page 41) changes in value could be determined. It seems that 
used for a reasonable period of time (not less than cerning the present condition of the equipment, the the author of this form has sought compactness, 
al three years) avoiding frequent changes before books fect cost of the article. the date of purchase, and low cost, and continuity, at the sacrifice of too 
7 ne ee ‘ ; the name of the company from which the equip- many of the factors which would help to make an 
c- 12.. Have the alleged advantages of state-printed text- ets ae tit tee holefed inventory useful 
books been carefully scrutinized, to determ’ne Ment was purchased will be helpfu a ‘ : a aes eT . . 
all whether or not this arrangement is really economical Among the best forms for recording the inven- In a later article a suggested form will be shown 





and efficient ? 


tory for a single year is that of Kansas City, Mo., 


along with a suggested technique. 
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SAFETY 


Insist on the new Dudley Dualguard series of 
combination locks—made with or without master- 
key feature for lockers and woodwork. 

Your masterkey is privately registered to your 
installation and isnon- 
duplicable except by 
Dudley on proper 
authorization. 





Write for complete information. 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


26 N. Franklin Street, Dept. A-17, Chicago, Ill. 





Nationa! School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 


vee ennaunevocesoecvonernenesoensgevnnsenveveveenennnnenaoens i104 seen tune 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 
seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


No 183 
Adjustable 
Desk 


vy veueaneannnnnsnanue‘s si iscaaneannnnans vssussanracnoutnocantnacccavnnss tcuestaneivevvenannuscans uicosicsaguevuuenitty 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Po:t Washington, Wisconsin 


rEemiler 


engraving co. 


C Abide. @ CU MOG 
Lh 


Producers ry a PLiteht: and Shr aC aut in 
one-or more colors state ERY color plates 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch Ol aE NarceNt TL) the general 
format and EL ae) up MELT ikea oR UT 


completed book 


Commercial Art Department, Illustrating, ace 
ing, Retouching Brat Tut: and Layouts. 











Market Place Section 


COMPLETE 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 





ELE PING: 
cenic Studios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND SUCCESS 


By Edward J. Gallagher 
Practical occupational guidance of permanent benefit 
to your students $1.20 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 


TWH BECK?S 
bbe ONY C 


200! HIGHLAND -AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO 





COMPLETE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES ~ SCENERY- RIGGING 


i 
’ 


ai) 


New » 





SLATE X 


BLACKBOARD REFINISHER 
Refinishes old Blackboards like NEW for 75c per 





room. Widely used and endorsed by Schools and 
Colleges. Single can (8 oz.) $1.50. Case (12 cans) 
$12.50. Write for folder. CARBON SOLVENTS 
LABORATORIES, 965 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 








PREPARED ADDRESSES 





Speeches Expertly Prepared and promptly 
mailed for all occasions and events. Per- 
sonal service. No disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your 
speech or paper to occupy. Speakers Library 
Magazine free six months with each order, 
The Speakers Library, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Superintendent wishes to communicate with 
school board desiring high-class superin- 
tendent. Comparatively young, aggressive, 
well trained, thoroughly experienced. Very 
successful in present superintendency. Not 
compelled to make change, but voluntarily 
desires promotion. Address Dept. J-50, 
American School Board Journal. 


Teacher — educated in Europe at Catholic 
gymnasium and university, would like po- 
sition as teacher of German and French 
(also Latin and Greek) with private insti- 
tution. Address Dept. 49-J, American School 
Board Journal. 





Original » 


Effective 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
By Herald M. Doxsee 


Carefully planned exercises which provide a clear explanation and an analys'’s of various 
kinds of speeches and directions for becoming a convincing, confident, and poised speaker. 


Delightfully illustrated. 


BRUCE » ~» 





Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Teacher Agencies 


$1.32 


MILWAUKEE 





Established 
1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 
NEW YORK 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 


Branch Offices: 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 


Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 








A PRACTICAL 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


TEACHER OF 


Herald M. Doxsee 





A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, ete. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 














Stage EKquipment 


Velour Curtains— Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 


) 
/ 
/ 
{ 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


569 So. Clinton St. 2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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ALL KINDS — ALL HEIGHTS 
Laboratory — Drafting — Cafeteria 
Birch Seats 
Steel Frames 
Riveted Joints 
Optional finishes 





Write us your needs 
and we will quote 
you delivered prices. 


Act now before 
prices advance. 
CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM 
No. 1-D.S. LOCKER BENCHES 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CoO. - PLAINWELL 


MICHIGAN. 








< “STANDARD” 
= a CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


i Practical for display purposes in 

| halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. Cork and 
Blackboards always on hand. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


_ Cor. Second and ‘Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Do You Want To Save Money 
On Next Year’s Locks? 


ECAUSE if you do here's a chance to effect a 
real saving on a lock manufactured by one of 
the oldest and most reliable concernsin business. 


Our new MILLER RED DOT NO. 31 embodies all 
the advantages of both the click and dial systems. 
It is fully automatic, unconditionally guaranteed, 
pick proof and in a wide range of combinations. 
Easily operated with gloved hand or in dimly 
lighted corridors. 


Our unusual summer proposition enables school 
authorities to secure their locks now at a marked 
reduction. Send for sample and special price 
offer which is proving so popular. 


‘J | Write Us Your Lock Problems Today | 
ED DOT NO. 31 


Pisca'finisne Sa 

s 

sturdy parts, Un. The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
usually attractive in Established 1889 

appearance. 200 LOCK STREET KENT, OHIO 
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NEW No. 3 IMPROVED TYPE 


for 100% Air Delivery in School 


Auditoriums 


These adjustable Air Deflectors are a direct economy as they permit 


the use of smaller-size ducts. 


There is nothing to hinder full delivery; the screw type damper can 
be easily adjusted; the one-piece cast iron construction gives ample 


strength and long life. 


Installation data upon request. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co 


41 North Moore Street 





BABB’S Bakelite Inkwell No. 9 


A new Service in Inkwell Tops 
More Economical — More Satisfactory 





1. NON-CORROSIVE 
2. Practically unbreakable 
3. Fits a standard two-thread glass 


4. COSTS NO MORE than the ordinary 


inkwell top, yet wears 5 times as well. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO., INC. 


212 Summer St. Established 1885 


22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 











SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLE TODAY 


. consider the money- 
saving features of BABB’S 
BAKELITE No. 9 and see 
for yourself why this is 
the inkwell you have al- 
ways wanted for school 
desks. 


Boston, Mass. 








CIRCLE@ 





Folding Partitions Grandstands—Bleachers 
Rolling Partitions of Wood or Steel— 
Sectional Partitions Portable or Permanent 


School Wardrobes Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade—manufacturing suppliers 
to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street * Newcastle, Indiana 


Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Send for 
circulars 


& prices. 
No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Debt 


Education is the debt eternal of maturity to 
childhood and youth. — H. A. L. Fisher. 


The Teacher Traveled 


Teacher: I go to Europe every third year. 
Principal: And how do you spend the other summers ? 
Teacher: Well, the first one I talk about last year’s 
trip, and the next year I make plans for the following 
summer. 
Modern Student 


“When our son has completed his studies what will 
he be?” 


“A very old man!” -—Vart Hem, Stockholm. 


Good Arithmetic 


Willie was having trouble with arithmetic. 
Said teacher, “How many do Daddy and Mother 
and Baby make?” 


“Two and one to carry,” said little blockhead Willie. 


Seats of the Mighty 


Two young boys were telling about great deeds, 
when one who was a professor’s son spoke up and said 
his father occupied the chair of applied physics at 
Cambridge. 

“Dat’s nutting,” replied the other, “mine occupied 
the seat of applied electricity at Sing Sing.” 


Putting Over a Swift One 
Little Betty, returning from school one afternoon, 
said: 

“Johnny Wilson’s examination papers were so good 
that teacher keeps them on her desk to show visitors.” 

Asked about her own, she had to confess that they 
weren’t good. 

“But why aren’t yours as good as Johnny’s?” her 
mother asked. “You have the same opportunities.” 

“TI know, mother,” said Betty, “but Johnny Wilson 
comes from a very bright family.””—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Fact is Fact 


Teacher: Do you think George Washington could 
have pitched a dollar across the Rappahannock river, 
as he is said to have done? 

Bright pupil: I dunno. It says in our history that 
Washington pitched his camp across the Delaware river 
when the British were pursuing him. — Pathfinder. 


Depression Economies 

The stenographer owed the office boy two cents. One 
day she found one cent in her desk, so she said, ‘Here 
is one of the two cents I owe you.” Now it happened 
that the office boy owed the bookkeeper two cents, so 
he handed him the one coin and said, ‘Now I just owe 
you one cent.” By chance the bookkeeper owed two 
cents to the stenographer, so he in turn handed her the 
cent. “Well, here’s the other cent I owe you,” said she 
to the office boy, who, in turn, paid his debt to the 
bookkeeper, who passed it on to the stenographer. 
That’s the principle of keeping money in circulation 
when times are bad. — The Business Woman. 


Téa SORRY, BUT 
I JUST CANT SuPPORT! 
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HOW LONG WILL THE SCHOOLS BE MADE THE 
“STEP-CHILD’’? 
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© Buyers? News 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Death of Henry Heywood Morrill. Henry Hey- 
wood Morrill, vice-president and director of the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
school and reed furniture, died on May 29, in the 
New York Hospital, New York City, following an 
operation for appendicitis on May 15. 

Born in New York, of an old New England family, 
Mr. Morrill attended Harvard University, and soon 
after leaving school, became associated with Heywood 
Brothers & Company, which was founded 106 years 
ago by the Heywood family to which he was related. 
He had been successively vice-president and director 
of the company since its incorporation in 1921, and 
was head of the New York office at 516 West Thirty- 
fourth Street. 


Mr. Lamson Appointed. Mr. Wm. I. Lamson has 
been appointed manager of the unit ventilator depart- 
ment of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Ma s. 
Mr. Lamson was formerly general manager of the 
Buckeye Blower Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


TRADE NEWS 


Crane Company Urges Plant Maintenance. The 
Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has undertaken a nation-wide campaign to 
reawaken interest in the proper maintenance of me- 
chanical plants in public and private institutions and 
in manufacturing establishments. The necessity for re- 
trenchment in public and corporation expenditures 
has led to the universal reduction in maintenance ap- 
propriations. For three years mechanical plants have 
been operated on “starvation maintenance” and gen- 
uine economy has given way to immediate reductions 
in expenditures, 

As a guide to officials responsible for mechanical in- 
stallations, heating plants, etc., the Crane Company 
has issued a booklet entitled Born to Retrenchment 
calling attention to the existence of waste in insuffi- 
ciently maintained heating and power plants and the 
need for new materials and new methods to eliminate 
waste. A second booklet entitled After Three Years of 
Starvation Maintenance points out a practical method 
of testing the efficiency and the upkeep of equipment 
in heating, power, and other piping installations. 

Both booklets are extremely practical and will be 
of special interest to school business managers, super- 
intendents of buildings, and schoolhouse architects, 
who are interested in the construction, equipment, and 
upkeep of school buildings. 

Vimlite Flexible Health Glass for Schools. The 
Vitalite Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
has issued a special circular, No. 26A, describing the use 
of Vimlite glass for open-air classrooms, school green- 
houses, conservatories, and the like. 

Vimlite is a flexible health glass, made by imbedding 
zinc-coated screen cloth in a thick, transparent film of 
cellulose acetate, which transmits a high percentage of 
beneficial ultra-violet rays. Its primary use is indicated 
for sun and sleeping porches, and for playrooms where 
children are housed. 

Architects and school authorities will be interested 
in this new material which is a valuable, healthful 
glass; substitute and is available in rolls or shorter 
pieces. 

The Vitalite Company will be glad to send any 
school official the name of their nearest dealer who 
can supply them with the material. 


Hauserman Movable Partitions for Schools. The 
E. F. Hauserman Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of movable steel partitions, has issued a new 
Gold Book on Partitioning — AIA-28A-3, describing 
its new types “T” and “R” partitions. 

The booklet contains complete descriptions, details, 
specifications, and illustrations of a variety of parti- 
tions, including the new 4-in. flush-type, movable, 
steel ““Masterwall” partition for school buildings. The 
partitions are an assembly of standard interchangeable 
units of steel, rigidly interlocked with concealed fasten- 
ings to form staunch, durable partitions with small, 
well-studied moldings properly placed and judiciously 
used. Doors are of hollow metal stiles and rails, welded 
into an integral unit. Panel units may be removed and 
doors put in their place. Floating-type doorframes 
permit the doors to be hung at uniform clearance with 
permanency. Door checks, master-keyed locks, tran- 
soms, grilles, ventilators, wickets, are a part of the 
standardized equipment. 

The partitions are made in one hundred different 
colors, with reproductions of choice grains, all restful, 
quiet, and smart, and the finish is permanent. 

Complete information and prices will be sent to any 
architect, or school official, who requests it. 


Knapp Information and Specification Data on 
Sanitary Metal Trim. Knapp Brothers Mfg. Com- 
pany, 605 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, III., has 
issued a new technical handbook, containing informa- 
tion and specification data on a wide variety of sanitary 
trim, including metal window trim, metal casing, door 
bucks, dado mold, chalk troughs and blackboard mold, 
corner beads, and base grounds. 


. roundabout construction, 
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The Knapp Company is a pioneer in the manufacture 
of metal trim for atl kinds of public buildings. In add.- 
tion to the line of sanitary trim, the company produces 
a large line of metal corner beads for the protection 
of plastered corners, a line of low-cost architectural 
metal trim for residences, apartments, and _ public 
buildings. 

The handbook is compiled to be of serv:ce to the 
architect, engineer, builder, and school official, who 
desire complete and accurate information on metal 
trim for contemplated school buildings. A copy of 
the booklet will be sent to any architect, or school offi- 
cial, who requests it. 

New Sight-Saving Device. The Theodor Kundtz 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just placed on the 
market a novel sight-saving and health-building book 
holder for school use. 

The new device has tilting and folding features: which 
allow any ordinary book to be held at various angles 
and distances, to suit the pupil’s focal requirements. 
When closed, the device is compact, occupying a space 
8% in. long, 4 in. wide, and 3¢ in. thick. It requires a 
minimum of storage and is convenient for carrying 
about to classrooms, library, or home. 

The sight-:aving device has a number of the features 
of the Eclipse sight-saving classroom desk. It is in- 
tended to prevent eye troubles, to maintain correct 
posture, and to allow more room on the desk top for 
work and for classroom efficiency. Complete informa- 
tion and prices may be obtained by any school official 
upon request. 

New Sturtevant Rexvane Forced-Draft Fans. The 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., 
has issued its new catalog No. 391, illustrating the 
Rexvane forced-drait fans for use in school boiler 
rooms. 

The catalog shows the modern trend in the design 
of fans and points out the basic requirements peculiar 
to small forced-draft fans. Each fan is of beaded 
insuring tight casing and 
pleasing appearance, and the inlets are designed to pre- 
vent recirculation between wheel and casting. The 
blades are curved at the entering edge to meet the air 
flow and to insure a smooth flow from the inlet to 
the outer part of the wheel. 

Complete information will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 


Announce the Thermochron, a Device for Tem- 
perature Control. The Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has recently be- 
gun the marketing of the Thermochron, a new instru- 
ment for temperature control, which combines time 
and temperature functions. It takes the place of the 
room thermostat and insures heat directly in propor- 
tion to the rate and amount of heat loss, so that it is 
capable of maintaining temperatures within a fraction 
of a degree of the setting of the pointer and elim- 
inates objectionable overheating, underheating, and air 
stratification. 

The Thermochron has many advantages never before 
obtainable in a single device. It maintains an unvary- 
ing room temperature, lowers temperature at night and 
restores it automatically in the morning, obviates wind- 
ing or manual starting, maintains the right time, and 
effects a saving in fuel which makes the device an 
economic necessity. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or architect, upon request. 


New Alundum Rubber-Bonded Safety Treads. The 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., has announced a 
new Alundum rubber-bonded safety tread, a type of 
safety tread especially suitable for use on new and old 
stairways in school buildings. 

The Alundum rubber-bonded safety tread is ccom- 
posed of Alundum aggregate, securely bonded in a 
reénforced base of hard, tough rubber. The features of 
permanent safety and durability which have made 
Alundum aggregate so popular in floor treads are now 
available in this replacement type of stair-tread unit. 





ALUNDUM RUBBER-BOND SAFETY TREADS 


Alundum rubber-bonded treads are nonslip even at the 
nosing edge, an important feature, since the foot strikes 
the nosing when one descends a stairway. The new 
nonslip tread has a flat, level surface which prevents 
catching of heels or tripping. 

The tread may be obtained in a variety of lengths 
and widths and may be placed directly over old or 
new wood, steel, concrete, or stone steps. Complete 
information may be obtained by any architect, or 
school official, upon request. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Stewart-Warner Motion-Picture Projector. 
The Stewart-Warner Company, Chicago, IIl., manu- 
facturers of home motion-picture equipment, has 
placed on the market a new 500-watt, 16-mm. pro- 
jector, which is particularly suited for classroom work. 

The machine is equipped with 
a 500-watt lamp, providing pow- 
erful illumination and assuring 
pictures of professional brilliance 
and detail. Powerful a.c. and d.c. 
ball-bearing motors drive the 
projector at a constant speed 
and insure a surplus of power to 
drive both machine and sound 
mechanism when latter is at- 
tached. Operating controls are 
mounted on a neat panel at the 
back, which simplifies operation 
in a darkened room. A coupling 
for sound-mechanism drive, cen- 
tralized oiling, pilot light, light 
weight, and compactness are 
some of its chief advantages. A 
fast rewind permitting 100 ft. of film to be rewound 
in 4 seconds, and an angle-tilting lever are recent 
improvements on the projector. The projector is in- 
closed in a neat, handy carrying case. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official upon request. 


New Yale and Towne Locks. The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company, Stamford, Conn., has announced the 
marketing of two new locks, designed especially for 
school use. 





The New S-W 
Classroom Projector 
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Lock No. L-3369 is operated by a dial. Lock No. 
L-3379 is equipped with a master key and is designed 
for use on steel-box lockers. It has a latch bolt which 
automatically locks the door when it is closed, and 
disperses the combination. 

A second lock, No. L-3378, is equipped with a 
master key, and lock No. L-3368 is the same lock 
operated by dial. This lock has been developed to 
take the place of the old flat-key type of lock in use for 
many years. It fits easily and quickly, and operates 
with a deadbolt by throwing the bolt to a locked 
position. 

Both of these locks are equipped with automatic 
bolt release and are available either with cadmium- 
or chromium-finish dial and escutcheon. The dials are 
large and easy to read, and the combination in each 
case comprises three numbers. Complete information 
and prices are available to any school official who re- 
quest them. 


New Miller Red-Dot Keyless Lock. The J. B. 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., 200 Lock St., Kent, Ohio, 
has announced a new, specially 
constructed school and _in- 
stitutional lock, embodying 
all of the advantages of 
both the click and dial sys- 
tems. The lock, which consists 
of five working parts, is ex- 
tremely simple and sturdy in 
construction, has a large range 
of combinations, is strong, 
durable, attractive, automatic 
locking, and pickproof. It is 
easily operated in dark or 
d'mly lighted places and is 
fully guaranteed. The casing 
is die-cast and the entire lock 
has a fine polished surface. 

Complete information and 
prices on the Miller line of 
keyless locks may be obtained 
by any school official upon 
request. 





Kewaunee Announces New Laboratory Product. 
The Kewaunee Mfg. Company, Kewaunee, Wis., has 
announced a new laboratory product, under the trade 
name of “Labtop Seal,” sold in paste form. The new 
preparation is applied with a woolen rag to laboratory 
table tops and desk tops, as a finish and a preservative. 
It protects surfaces against acid and water stains and 
snots. and ‘t also cleans and polishes. The use of “Lab- 
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top Seal” makes laboratory table tops last longer, im- 
proves their appearance, leaves a hard, dry, flexible 
working surface; reduces damage from acids, alkalies, 
and general reagents; and prevents complete refinishing 
or replacement. The material -is sold in two-pound and 
five-pound cans, at very reasonable prices. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official. 


Hild Quick-Cutting Drum Sander. The Hild Floor 
Machine Company, 108 West Lake St., Chicago, IIl., 
has announced a light-weight, quick-cutting drum 
sander for use in floor surfacing. The machine is cov- 
ered with a special resilient rubber-cushion pad, has a 
'4-h.p., ball-bearing, constant-speed motor, for attach- 





HILD QUICK-CUTTING DRUM SANDER 


ing to house lighting circuits and low voltage, and is 
equipped with d.c. or a.c. motors as desired. The Hild 
sander is portable, weighs only 80 pounds, and offers 
a definite saving in time and labor in the sanding of 
schoolroom floors. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 
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National School Equipment Co 
National School Supply Association 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 

Newcastle Products, Inc 


Norton Company 





Peabody Seating Company, The 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Powers Regulator Co. ................... 2 
Premier Engraving Co 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


School Architects Directory 

Sloan Valve Company 

Selar-pturees Mie. Co: «2... .....5.csccecs 5 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 

Standard Blackboard Co 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 

Standard School Equipment Co 

Stewart Iron Works Co 


Taylor Company, Halsey W 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Twin City Scenic Co 


Union City Body Co., 


Western Electric Co 
Western States Envelope Co 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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THE INDUSTRIES RECOVERY BILL 





and the 
“REGULAR SCHOOL TRADE” 


The statements we have been making in our several Bruce pub- 
lications about the “Regular School Trade” were almost prophetic. 
The philosophy behind the Federal Industries Recovery Act is the 
finest kind of social planning. The school buyer will be surprised 
how far-reaching this legislation will be. 


The jungle warfare in industry may soon be a thing of the past. 
The irresponsible seller must give way to the “Regular School 
Trade” or be licensed by Federal Government. The practical opera- 
tion of the legislation will become apparent in a few weeks. 


The school board who has always purchased on the lowest price 
irrespective of quality will find a new situation on price. In the first 
place prices will advance. Then the responsibility of the school buyer 
in supporting the “Regular School Trade” will set up a local respon- 
sibility parallel with the new federal legislation. 


Yes, indeed, you, Mr. School Board Member and Mr. School 
Board Buyer, have a new responsibility. The lowest price is not your 
final deciding factor. It is now your responsibility to study mer- 
chandise, price ranges, merchandise quality, and the manufacturer 
and distributor who has bee: labeled O. K. by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


May we Say another word for the “Regular School Trade?” We 
need no new competition, and we need no radical shifts in buying 
practices to accomplish our results. The Advertising pages of The 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL have carried for years 
the story of the “Regular School Trade.” 


We bespeak support of our advertisers as your best gesture in 
support of the President’s Industrial Recovery Program. We have 
always attempted to place on the “Regular School Trade” the stamp 
of approval which the Government will now place on our co-operat- 


ing American industry. 
Fhe Gu ALK 





Publisher 















SPEEDY! QUIET! and 


No wonder the new Finnell has been described 
as 53% more efficient than any previous Finnell 

. which means vastly more efficient than any 
other floor machine. Just the right weight... 
accurately distributed for greatest power... 
driven by a General Electric Motor... brush 
revolutions speeded to 230 per minute. Yet 
so noiseless it can be operated next to a busy 
classroom without the pupils hearing it. Gen- 
erous-sized, heat-treated, hand-polished gears, 
of simplified design, running in large grease 
case, reduce noise to the very minimum. 


Offset construction gives great flexibility . . . 
the new Finnell goes easily under desks, chairs 
and other school furniture. 


Ask for details. Write for illustrated folder 
showing the new 100 Series Finnell. Free 
demonstration arranged at the convenience of 
school officials or board members. Address 


Finnell System, Inc., 807 East Street, Elkhart, 
QO MORE Indiana. 
EFFICIENT 


THE NEW 
FINNELL 





DUAL USE INCREASES VALUE 


The large No. 118 Finnell which has an 18” diameter brush also accomodates a 
brush of 11” diameter. Scrub or polish corridors, assembly rooms and other large 
areas and with the same machine clean in the classrooms, in and around stationary 
desks. For the school which can afford but one machine, this feature alone is 
worth the cost of a Finnell. 








FINNELL SYSTEM | 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 














Modernize with 


MAGNALUX 
LIGHTING 


IME after time, scientifically correct light- 
ing has proved itself an effective aid in 
the classroom. 


In actual schoolroom tests children have 
shown marked improvement in mental alert- 
ness under more effective lighting conditions. 


In one study, two student groups, which 
tests showed to have equal ability, were as- 
signed to separate rooms . . . one with light- 
ing comparable to that found in most class- 
rooms today; the other with adequate, automat- 
ically-controlled illumination. 


Of the group handicapped by inadequate 
lighting, 38 per cent failed—while only 14 per 
cent failed in the room with scientifically cor- 
rect illumination. 


Too much care cannot be given to the selec- 
tion of fixtures for classroom lighting. Glaring 
brightness or irritating dark spots cause eye 
strain and eye fatigue that lead to faulty vision. 


Magnalux luminaires provide semi-indirect 
illumination that is ideal for sight conservation. 
They deliver light over a wide ceiling area, and 
softly diffuse it through hyperbola-shaped basins 
of Galax glass that permit no glare. So evenly 
is the light distributed, that the basins them- 
selves blend harmoniously into the ceiling. 
They deliver a maximum amount of light at 
the desk level, and controlled by Photolux re- 
lays for automatic lighting during cloudy days, 
provide ideal illumination for classrooms. 


Let us send you more information about 
Magnalux lighting. Simply mail the coupon. 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
































The Magnalux Luminaire. This beautiful fixture provides highly effective 
illumination for the classroom. 





























Magnalux Luminaires dis- 
tribute light evenly. Note 
how they klend into the 


ceiling. 










































SEND FOR INFORMATIO 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your literature on Magnalux Luminaires. 
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